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PREFACE 

ImB volume is intended to be a compaikioQ to my 
Sded Poems cf Tennymm. I have put it second in the 
pair because that is its right place. Criticisms» com- 
ments, interpretations, are of comparativdy little use 
until you have read the poetry of which they treat. 
Like photographs of pUoes that one has not seen, they 
bck the reviving, realising touch of remembrance. 

The book contains a series of essays, written at dif- 
ferent times, iffinted separatdy in different places, and 
cdlected, substantially, in a book called The Poetry of 
Termyeon^ which was fortunate enough to find many 
friends, and has now, I believe, gone out of print. This is 
a revision of it, with such correcticms, additions, and 
omisnons as will, perhaps, serve to make it a little 
better. 

It may be permissible, in this connection, to tell of the 
way in which these chapters came to be written. It is a 
posonal story, but it has a certain bearing on the gen- 
eral subject of the love of poetry, — the seed of which is 
more common than most people suppose, but which 
often needs help to grow. 

It all began with a birthday gift of a dollar which a 
boy received on his fourteenth birthday, from a very 
pleasant old lady. His whim led him into a bookshop to 
spend this money, which burned in his pocket; and his 
guardian angel, or possibly some prophetic instinct in 
the lame little bookseller, directed his unconscious choice 
to a book called Enoch Arden, It was a pirated edition, 
and therefore cheap, for this happened in the days when 
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the American publishers still practised literary brigand- 
age, and the American people were still willing to believe 
that it was more desirable to get books at a low price 
than to get them in a fair way. But the boy was not far 
enough out of the age of barbarism to feel any moral 
scruple on a point like this. So the book was bought for 
fifty cents, and it became the key which let that hi^Dpy 
boy into the garden and palace of poetry, there to find 
a frfeasure rivalling his joy in wild advoiture-books of 
the Mayne Reid type. 

Not that this was his first book of poems. He had 
lived in a library, and was already the proprietor of a 
smaU bookcase of his own. But hitherto poetry had 
seemed to him like something foreign and remote, much 
less interesting than fiction or even some kinds of his- 
tory. He had read plenty of poems, of course, and had 
tried his hand at making verses. But the formal and arti- 
ficial side of poetry was still the most prominent to his 
mind. It was something to be translated and scanned 
and parsed. P. Ovidius Naao was an abomination to 
him, and Pope's Rape cf the Lock a weariness to the 
flesh. They belonged to the tedious, profitable worid 
of education and examination. 

But Enoch Arden evidently belonged to life. It was a 
story about real people. And then, it was so beautifully 
told. There was such a glow in it, such colour, such a 
swing and sweep of musical words, such a fine picture of 
a brave man, and at the end such a sad touch to bring 
the tears into your eyes, — all by yourself, you under- 
stand, when no one could see you and laugh at you. 
Why, this was as good as a no vd, — yes, in a way it was 
better, for there was a charm in the movement of the 
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vene, the rise and tall, the ebb and flow, the meaaured 
cadence, that seemed to stir the f edmgs and make them 
deeper and fuller. 

So the boy became a lover of poetry, perceiving that 
it was a living thing, and began to look aiouid him tat 
othor poems which should give him the same land of 
pleasure. Of course, he found many of them, ancient 
modem. His capacity of enjoyment increased, as 
taste broadened. He passed along the lines of new Bym- 
pathies from one poet to another, discovered the toudi 
of life in books which, he had thought were dry and dead, 
and learned to appreciate beauties of which he had not 
suspected the existence. Even the poets of Greece and 
Home began to say something to his heart. They were 
no longer shadows of mighty names, but real makers of 
real things in the enduring world of poeqr. 

The boy came to understand, as he grew into man's 
estate; that there were other, and some yet loftier, mas- 
ters in the realm of song; but Tennyson still held the 
first place in his affections. There was a singular charm 
in the manner and accent of this poet, so mdodious, so 
fluent, so dear, and yet so noble and powerful. Tenny- 
son seemed to beihe one, among all the English poets, 
who was in closest touch with the modem woild. He 
not only led the boy for the first time into the regions of 
poetry; he also kept c6mpany, through all the experi- 
ences (tf life, with the young man. 

When love began to speak in his heart, it found an 
edio in Jfaud, and Loek$ley Hall, and The Pfwcess, 
When doubt began to trouble his mind, he turned to 
Tvx> Voiee» and In Memoriam, to learn that it was no 
new thing for faith to have to fight for life. When the 
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larger problems of human duty and destiny began to 
press upon him, he saw them pictured in the Idylla qf the 
King and The Palace of AH ; and he read a fine answer 
to them in such poems as WiU^ and Wages, and the Ode 
on the Death of the DiJce of Wellington, When he began to 
take that broader interest in humanity which cmly 
comes with years, he found in TJlyeeea and Lucretiue and 
St. Simeon Styliiea and The Northern Farmer and Rizpah, 
convincing portraits of living souls. And when at last, 
after many happy years, sorrow entered his house, he 
turned again to In Memoriam, and it brought him more 
comfort than any book in the world save One, 

It was not unnatural, then, that this man should be a 
Tennysonian, not as a matter of theory, but as an affair 
of experience. And the time came when he felt the wish 
to make some acknowledgment of the debt which he 
owed to this poet, to set down some more careful esti- 
mate of the influences which have flowed from his po- 
etry into the life of Jthe present age, and to give so^le 
reasons for thinking that Tennyson stood among the 
great poets, if not on a level with the greatest. So these 
essays were written. 

The grateful sense of benefits received which entered 
into their first writing has not waned, but increased. 
Certain judgments on particular poems have been modi- 
fied; certain comparisons have been made less absolute; 
a certain exclusiveDess of admiration, natural to youth- 
ful partisanship, has passed away. I have learned that it 
b no reproach to recognize the limitations of your hero, 
and realized that Tennyson b not exempt from lee 
difavie de see qiuditSs. But on the other hand my positive 
reasons for admiring him have grown clearer and strong- 
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er, and I have perceived the beauty and value of certain 
poems which once I accepted merdy because they were 
his. So these essays have gained^ I venture to believe^ 
in many respects, and have a better title to be called 
"studies." 

At all events, I send them out in their new form and 
with their companion volume to find such readers as 
providence has designed for them, with the hope that 
they may serve as guides and interpreters in a region of 
delight which well repays many visits. 

The poet who can be read only once, is hardly worth 
reading at all. But he whose work yields new meaning 
and fresh pleasure as often as we come back to it, be* 
longs to the company of our nnf^Hng friends in the 
spirit. The poetry of Tennyson, like good music, im- 
proves with every hearing. 

HSNBT VAK DtKS. 

AVALON, 

(kkher 9« 1919. 
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STUDIES IN TENNYSON 

THE FIRST FLIGHT 

1 HK first appeBnnoe of a true poet uffiaUy bean at 
least erne mark of cdestial origin — he *'cometh not 
with observation/* A small volume is printed on some 
obscure press. The friends to whom it is sent» *' with the 
compliments of the author," return thanks for it in 
words which compromise truth with affection. The local 
newqiaper applauds it in a perfunctory way; some ogre 
of a critic^ whose appetite for young poets is insatiable, 
may happen to make a hasty meal of it; or some kindly 
reviewer^ who is always looking on the hopeful side of 
literatuie* may discover in it the buds of promise. But 
this is mainly a matter of chance; the certainty is that 
there will be few to buy the book with hard cash, and 
fewer still to read it, except from curiosity or friendship, 
and that the great world will roll on its way as serenely 
as if nothing of consequence had occurred. 

Somewhat after this fashion many of the leading Eng- 
lish poets have arrived. There was no great stir made by 
the publication of DBicnpH9$ SkeUAsi, or Hcwr$ qf /db- 
iMff • The announcement of Original Po&m$ by Vidof 
and CoMire did not produce any excitement. Even Vrnim 
and Adonii failed to inform the public that the future 
creator of Handd and (HhMo had appeared. The recog- 
nition of genius in a first flight rarely takes place at the 
proper time; it is reserved for those prophets who make 
their predictions after the event. 
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But surdly there never was a poet of rank who slipped 
into print more quietly than the junior author of Poems 
by Two Brothers. The book was published in IW7 for 
J. & J. Jackson, of Louth, and W. Simpkin & B. Mar- 
shall, of London. The title-page bore an apologetic 
motto from Martial: *'We know that these things 
amount to nothing." The preface repeated the same 
sentiment in more diffuse language. 

*'The following Poems were written ham the ages of 
fifteen to eighteen, not conjointly, but individually, 
which may account for their differences of style and 
matter. To light upon any novel combination of images, 
or to open any vein of sparkling thought, untouched be- 
fore, were no easy task; indeed, the remark itself is as 
old as the truth is dear; and no doubt, if submitted to 
the microscopic eye of periodical criticism, a long list of 
inaccuracies and imitations would result from the in- 
vestigation. But so it is; we have passed the Rubicon, 
and we leave the rest to fate, though its edict may create 
a fruitless regret that we ever emerged from *the shade' 
and courted notoriety." 

That was surely a most gentle way of passing the 
Rubicon. The only suggestion of a flourish of trumpets 
was the capital P in ''Poems." Fate, who sat smiling on 
the bank, must have been propitiated by a bow so 
modest and so awkward. Not even the names of the 
young aspirants for public favor were given, and only 
the friends of the family could have known that the two 
brothers who thus stepped out, hand in hand, from "the 
shade" were Charles and Alfred Tennyson. 

It is di£ficult to conjecture — unless, indeed, we are 
prepared to adopt some theory of the disinterested 
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benevolence of publishers — what induced the Jackions 
to pay twenty pounds for the privilege of printing this 
book. But if they were alive to-day, and had kept a suf- 
ficient number of the first edition on their shelves, their 
virtue would have its reward ; for I must ooaf ess to hav- 
ing paid half as much for a sin^e copy as th^r gave tat 
the copyright, and, as prices go, it was an exodknt 
bargain. 

Here it is — a rather stout little volume of two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pages, paper not of the finest, 
print not without errors. It contains one hundred and 
two pieces of verse, in all kinds of metres, imitated after 
an amazing variety of models. There is nothing very bad 
and nothing very inspiring. The LUerofy Chfonide and 
Weekly Renew came as near to the truth as one can ex- 
pect of a newspaper when it said: "This volume exhibits 
a pleasing union of kindred tastes, and contains several 
little pieces of considerable merit." That is the only con- 
temporary criticism which has been exhumed. And it 
would be absurd, at this late day, to turn the ''micro- 
scopic eye," of which the brothers were so afraid, upcm 
thdr inunature production. 

And yet, to one who can find a pleasure in tracing the 
river to its narrow source among the hills, thb book is 
well worth reading. For somewhere between these 
covers, hardly to be distinguished from the spring of 
that twin rivulet of verse which ran so brief a course 
in the Sonnets and Small Tableaux of Charles Tennsrson, 
lies the fountain-head of that deeper, clearer stream 
which flowed forth into In Memoriam and the Idylls 
qf the King, and refreshed the English-speaking world 
for more than sixty years with the poetry of Alfred 
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Tennj^ioii. Here we may pause for a moment and 
glance at some of the impulaes which led him to com- 
mence poet» and the influences which directed his earli- 
est efforts. 

It seems to me that the most interesting and sig- 
nificant thing about this little book is the fact that the 
two brothers appear in it together; for this teDs us a 
great deal in regard to the atmosphere of the home in 
which Tennyson's boyhood was passed. The seven sons 
and four daughters of the rector of Somersby were not 
ordinary children; nor was their education conducted 
in that dull, commonplace, Gradgrind spirit which so 
often crushes all originality out of a child. The doors of 
the ideal world were opened to them very early; they 
were encouraged to imagine as well as to think; they 
peopled their playgrounds with lofty visions of kings 
and knights, and fought out the world-old battles of 
right and wrong in their childish games» and wove their 
thoughts of virtue and courage and truth into long 
romances with which they entertained each other in 
turn at the dinner-table. The air of the house was full of 
poetry. 

Charles, the second son, was probably the leader in 
this life of fancy. It was he, at all events, who first led 
his brother Alfred, his junior by a year, into the poetic 
path. One Sunday morning, when Alfred was to be left 
at home alone, Charles gave him a state and told him to 
write some verses about the flowers in the garden. The 
task was eagerly accepted, and when the family had re- 
turned ham church, the little boy came with his slate all 
written over with lines of blank verse, to ask for his 
brother's approval. Charles read them gravely and 
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fuDy, with the eameBtness of a chiMiwh critac Then be 
gave the slate hack again, saying, ''Yes, you can 
write." I doubt whether Alfred Tennyson ever heaid a 
word of praise that gave him more true ddight than 
this fraternal recognition. 

Having found each other as kindred spirits, the two 
boys held dosdy together. They were intimate friends. 
Th^r helped and cheered and criticised each other in 
their common studies and writings. It is a good omen 
for genius when it is capable of fraternity. It is the best 
possible safeguard against eccentricity and morbidness 
and sditaiy pride. Charies Lamb was right when he 
wrote to Coleridge: ''O my friend, cultivate the filial 
fedings ! and let no man think himsdf rdeased from the 
kind diarities of relationship." Tennyson's best work 
has never lost the insight of the heart. And if there were 
no other reason for valuing these Poem» by Tv)o 
Bnihers, we should still prize them as the monument of 
a brotheriy love to which the poet has paid this tribute 
in In Memoriam : 

But ihou and I are one in kmi. 
Am moulded like in Nature's mini; 
And hiU and wood andfldd did print 

The eame eweet forma on either 



For u» the eame eold abreamkt eurCd 
Thro* aU his eddying eoees; the same 
All winds that roam the twilight eame 

In whispers rf the beauteous world. 



At one dear knee we proffered vows; 
One lesson from one hook we leartCd, 
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Ere dtUdhooi^s flaxen ringUt iwrtCd 
To Uoefe and brown on kindred hrofwe. 

Another notable feature in this book is the great 
number of quotations from modem and classical 
authors. Almost all of the poems have mottoes. I glance 
over them at random, and find scraps from Virgil, Ad- 
dison, Gray, Clare, Cicero, Horace, Moore, Byron, 
Milton, Racine, Claudian, Rousseau, Scott, Hume, 
Ossian, Lucretius, Sallust, and The MyeUriee of Udcl" 
pho. These school-boys must have loved thdr books 
well, if not wisely. 

Moreover, there are foot-notes in which they tell us 
that "noHT is a word used by Spenser and Shake- 
speare," and that "none but the priests could inter- 
pret the Egyptian hieroglyphics," and that "Ponce de 
Leon discovered Florida when he was in search of the 
fabled fountain of youth," and that "Apollonius 
Rhodius was not bom at Alexandria, but at Nau- 
cratis." The display of learning is amusing. But it is not 
without significance, for it distinctly marks Tennyson 
as one of those who, like Milton, were students as well 
as poets, and whose genius did not develop in solitude* 
but in 

Cofwoeree vMh aU forme 
Of the many-eided mind. 

The volume abounds in imitations; indeed, there is 
hardly a piece in it which does not sound like an echo 
of some other poet. The infiuence which is most clearly 
marked is that of Byron. He is quoted six times. There is 
a strong flavour of his dramatic melancholy in such 
lines as* 
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/ wandar in darkneaa and sorrowt 
Unfriended and eM and ahne; 
and, 

/ sUmd like eome lone tower 

Of former daiffe rem/awing. 
Within vahoee plaoe cf power 

The midnight owl ie plaining. 

It 18 evident that this grief oould not have been very 
real to a school-boy between fifteen and eighteen. It was 
like the gloom of Shakespeare's young gentleman of 
France who was "sad as night only for wantonness." 
And the fashion of the sadness was learned from the 
author of ChUde Harold, His metrical manner also is 
copied with undisguised enthusiasm. The lad who 
wrote» 

Thou ehaU eome like a storm when the moonlight ie dim. 
And the lake's gloomy bosom isftdl to the brim; 
Thou shaU come like the flash in the darkness of nighty 
When the wohes of the forest shaU howl with qffrighl^ 

had certainly been captured by the Assyrian who came 
down like the wolf on the fold. 

After reading this it is interesting to hear Tennyson 
tdl in his own words, spoken many years afterward, 
how the news of Byron's death had affected him: 
*'Byron was dead. I thought the whole world was at an 
end. I thought everything was over and finished for 
every one — that nothing else mattered. I remember, I 
walked out alone and carved 'Byron is dead' into the 
sandstone.'* 

The spdl of this passionate devotion soon passed 
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away » but perhaps we can see some lingering trace of its 
effects in poems as late as JCodMay HaU and MauJL 
Indeed, I think the influence of Byron upon Tennyson 
has been generally undenmted. 

Iliere are a few other pmnts of interest in this little 
volume. For instance, the variety of metrical forms 
indicates an unusual freedom and catholicity of taste. 
The result of such a misodlaneous admiration of all 
styles, from the finish of Horace to the fcmnlessness of 
Ossian, mic^t possibly be nothing better than a facility 
in general imitation, the fluency of a successful parodirt. 
But if a boy had real genius it would lead him on to try 
experiments in many metres until he mastered those 
which were best fltted to express his thoughts, and gave 
new life to obsolete forms of verse, and finally, perhaps, 
created some original forms. And this, in fact, is what 
Tennyson has done. He has attempted almost every 
kind of measure. And though his eariy efforts were so 
irregular that Coleridge remarked that **Tennyson had 
begun to write poetry without knowing what metre 
was,'' yet in the long run he made himself one of the 
most musical of English poets. 

In 1898, sixty-seven years after the original publica- 
tion, a new edition of Po&m$ hy Ttoo Brolhers was 
brought out, with a preface by Hallam, Lord Tennyson, 
the poet's son. In this edition the poems were attrib- 
uted, as far as possible, to their respective authors, on 
the evidence of the differences in the handwriting of the 
manuscrq[>t and the reooUeetions of Mr. Frederick 
Tennyson, T7ho, it now appears, ocmtributed fouror five 
poems to his brothers' volume. 

It ii interesting to note that the pieces whidi show 
the greatest freedom and rapidity, and also, it must be 
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admitted, the greatest irregularity ci metrical mov^ 

» 

meot, are tboae which hear the initials A. T. The ink 
which is so painfully familiar to those who are learning 
to skate seems to hold good tar those who are learning 
to write verse. Success is impossible without a good 
many falls. 

Scattered through these early verses we find a num* 
her of thou^ts and phrases which Tennyson used again 
in his more mature poems. I will give a few iUustratioiis 
of these parallel passages. 

In Remorse we find the lines: 

To life^ uhoee eeery hour to me 
Hath been inereaee qf mieery. 



The Two Voieee gives us the same thought: 

Thou art eofvU qf mieery^ 
Were it not better not to be f 

In Midnight there is a reference to 

the glutting waee 
That eape etemaUg the cold gray eteep: 

which reminds us of 

Break, break, break. 

On thy eM gray etonee, Sea! 

In Switaerbmi the poet cries: 

0/ when ehaU Time 
Awenge the crime f 

and in The Vieion cf Sin he says again: 

It wat a crime 
Of eeme, aeenged by eenee Aat wore with Ome. 
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In the poem on StMimiiy we find the phrase "holds 
communion with the dead*" which occurs again in one 
of the most beautiful passages of In Memoriam. 
In Egupt we find: 

The first glitter qf kis rising beams 
Falls on the broadrbas*d pyramids sublime. 

The epithet recurs in A Fragment, printed in an annual 

in 1880: «. , ., 

The great pyramtds, 

Broadrbas*d amid the fleeting sands. 

Other passages might be quoted to show the connec- 
tion between Tennyson's earlier and later work. It is 
one of his characteristics that he uses the same image 
more than once, and that the repetition is almost al« 
ways an improvement. But it will be more profitable 
to close this brief introductory essay with a few lines 
which are worthy to be remembered for their own sake, 
and which belong to the first genuine poetry of Alfred 
Tennyson. True and broad descriptive power is shown 
in such lines as these: 

Like some far fire at wight 
Along ihe dun deep streaming, 

A wan, duU, lengthened sheet qf stoimming light 
Lies the broad lake — 

The thunder qf the braxen prows 
O'er Actium*s ocean rung. 

But the passage which exhibits the most sustained 
vigour of expression is found in the poem entitled Persia, 
It is a description of the great king contemplating the 
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rum of his empire. He spreads the dust upoo his 
IsurdQed head, as he is forced 

To mew ik$ Httmg qf tkat tiar 
WkiA b0am*d 9o gorgeoudp and far 
(fer Anatolia^ and the Jans 
Of Bdtu, and CtMer^s plain. 
And SardUf and the gliUering sandi 
Of bright Padoltu, and the landi 
Where Crteaut hdd kis riA domain; 
And further east, where broadly rMd 
Old Indue pofwra hie etreame cf gdd; 
And eofidhward to Cilieia*8 shore. 
Where Cydntu meete the billowB* roar; 
And northward far to TrMaonde, 

Renjoiwn*dfor hinge qf chieaby. 
Where Hyeeue rolling from the etrand 

Disgorges in the Euxine Sea — 
The Euxine, falsdy named, which whebne 
>/^. The mariner m Ae hearing tide — 

To high Sinop^s dietard retime. 






.« . rL'f^i- ^tfkere eynies raiTd at human 
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f,lfai lbip||)erfect poetry, but it is certainly strong 
ime. kt li^^rifled aomendature. Milton himsdf need 
not have been aahalMid to acknowledge it. The boy who 
could write like this before he was eighteen years old 
knew something, at least, of the music and magic of 
names. If we may read our history, like our Hebrew, 
backward, we can detect the promise of a true poet in 
the swing and sweep of these lines, and reoognuEe the 
wing-trial of genius in Tennyson's first flight. 
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THE PALACE OF ART 

1 HS year of our Lord dghteea hundred and thirty- 
three was A period of waiting and uncertainty in Eng- 
lish literature. Twdve years had passed since the brief, 
bright light of Keats went out at Bome; eleven yean, 
rince the waters of Spessia's treacherous bay dosed 
over the head of Shelley; nine years, since the wild flame 
of Byron's heart burned away at Missdonghi; a few 
months, since the weary hand of Scott had at last let 
fall the wizard's wand« The new leaders were dead; 
the old leaders were silent. Wordsworth was reclining 
on the dry laureb of his EedeaiasHoal Sonnets at Bydal 
Mount; Coleridge was pacing up and down the garden- 
path at Highgate talking transcendenjtal metaphysics; 
Southey had ceased writing what he called poetry; 
Thomas Moore was warbling his old songs to an 
audience which had almost begun to weary of them. 
The coming man had not yet arrived. Dickens was a 
short-hand reporter in the House of Commons; Thack- 
eray was running through his property in the ruinous 
dissipation of newspaper-publishing; Cariyle was 
wrestling with poverty and the devil at Craigenputtock; 
Robert Browning, a youth of twenty, was travelling in 
Italy; Matthew Arnold and Arthur Clough were boys 
at Bugby; William Morris and Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne were yet unborn. In this somewhat barren and 
unpromising interval, the poetical reputation of Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson, late of the University of Cambridge, 
was trembling in the balance of Critidsnu 
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Ciiticisin with a large C; for the reign of their mighty 
Highnesses, the Reviewers, was still unshaken. Seated 
upon their lofty thrones in London and Edinburgh, they 
weighed the pretensions of all new-oomers into their 
realms with severity if not with impartiality, and meted 
out praise and blame with a royal hand. In those rude 
days there was no trifling with a book in little *' notices" 
of mild censure or tepid approbation, — small touches 
which, if unfavourable, hardly hurt more than pin- 
pricks, and if favourable, hardly help more than gentle 
pats upon the back. That is the suave, homoeopathic 
method of modem times: but then — in the days of 
Herod the king — it was either the accolade or decapi- 
tation. Many an innocent had the dreadful Gifford 
slaughtered, and though he had done his last book, 
there were other men, like Wilson and Croker and 
Lockhart, who still understood and practiced the art 
of speedy dispatch. Blackujood and The Quarterly still 
clothed themselves with Olympian thunder, 

**And that two-handed engine at their door. 
Stood ready to emiie once and smite no more.** 

It was before this stem tribunal that young Tenny- 
son had made his appearance in 18S0 with a slim volume 
of Poems J Chufiy Lyrical. They were fifty-three in 
number, and covered only one hundred and fifty-four 
pages; yet within that narrow compass at least a score 
of difiFerent metres were attempted with amassing skill, 
and the range of subjects extended from The Merman to 
Supposed Confessions of a Second-^rate Sensitive Mind not 
in Unity with Itself. One can easily imagine the indigna- 
tion and scorn which the latter title must have excited 
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in the fint-nite unaenntive mind (A an orthodox Edin- 
burgh Reviewer* 

Nor were the general styk and quality of the poema 
calculated to mollify theae f edinga. Dainty in flniah» 
pre-raphadite in their minute painting of moaaea and 
flowera and in their aiq)er-aubtle ahading of emotiona, 
muaical yet irregular^ modem in aentiment yet tinged 
with aome archaic manneriama* the poema taken alto- 
gether made an impreaaion d ddicacy and artificiality 
which obacured the real atrength d aome of them, auch 
aa Mariana, Th$ Pod, Ode to Memory, and The Deeerted 
Houee. Arthur Henry Hallam praiaed them, but that 
counted for little, becauae he waa Tennyaon*a friend. 
The WeetmineUT Renew praiaed them, but that counted 
for little, becauae it bekmged to the party of literary 
revolt. Leigh Hunt praiaed them, but that counted for 
worae than nothing, becauae he waa the aich-heretae of 
poetry, the leader of the ao-called ** Cxkney achool/' 
The authoritative voice of Critidam waa not heard 
until ^'Chriatopher North'' took up the new poet in 
Kadewood, and adminiatered the caatigation which 
he thought neceaaary and aalutaiy. Mingling a littie 
ccmdeacending encouragement with hia oopdenmi^ 
tion, and holding out the hope that if *' Alfred" 
would only reform hia atyle and get rid of hia 
cockney admirera he might aome day write aomething 
WOTth reading, the atem magiater aet to work in the 
meantime to demdiah the dainty lyrica. Drivel, and 
more diamal drivel, and even more diamal drivel waa 
what he called them; and in winding up hia remarka 
upon the aoog entitied The (hd, he aaid: "Alfred himaelf 
ia the greateat oid; all he wanta ia to be ahot, atuffed, 
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and stuck in a glass case, to be made immortal in a 
museum." 

Truly tills was Criticism of the athletic order; the 
humour of it lies in the unconscious absence of wit. 
Six months after this article was printed, in December, 
1832, Tennyson put out his second volume. Its title- 
page ran as follows: Poems by Alfred Tennyean. Lon- 
don: Edward Mozon, 64, New Bond Street MDCCC- 
XXXm. It is» therefore, properly speaking, the edition 
of 1888. 

It lies on my desk now, a slender volume of <nie hun- 
dred and sixty-three pages, with Barry Cornwall's 
autograph on the fly-leaf, and his pencil-marks of ap- 
probation running along the margins. It contains only 
thirty poems, but among then are such fine things as 
The Lady of ShakU, The Miller^ a Daughter, (Emme, The 
Palaee qf Art, The Lotoe-Eaiere, and A Dream of Fair 
Women. 

It was evident at once that the young poet had not 
changed his style, though he had enriched it. Fuller 
and stronger were his notes* more manly and of a 
wider range; but his smging was still marked by the 
same lyrical freedom, the same delicacy of imagination, 
the same unconventional choice of words, the same pe- 
culiar blending of the dasac with the romantic spirit, 
— qualities which to us have become so familiar that 
we can hardly realize how fresh and strange they must 
have seemed to the readers of half a century ago. It was 
dear enough that this new writer was no mere disciple 
of Leigh Hunt, or neophyte of the Cockney school, to 
be frightened back into the paths of propriety by brutal 
thunders. He might be moving on the same lines which 
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Keats had b^un to follow, but he was going bey<md 
his leader; he was introduciiig a new spirit and method 
into English verse; he bid fair to become the master (A 
a new school of poetry. In the opinion of the reviewers 
he needed to be dealt with mildly^ but firmly. And this 
time it was not "crusty Christopher/' but a more 
dangerous critic, who undertook the task. The review 
of Tennyson's poems which appeared in the QuaHertp 
for July, 1888, is one of the cleverest and bitterest things 
ever written, and though unacknowledged, it has al- 
ways beai attributed to the editor, James Gibson Lock- 
hart, sometimes called "the scorpion," because of a cer- 
tain peculiarity in the latter end of his artides. 

He begins in a tone ci ironical compliment, apologiz- 
ing for never having seen Mr. Tennyson's first volume* 
and proposing to repast his unintentional neglect by now 
introducing to the admiration of sequestered readers 
"a new prodigy of genius, another and a brighter star 
of that galaxy or milky toay of poetry of which the 
lamented Keats was the harbinger." He proceeds to 
offer what he calls "a tribute of unmingled approba- 
tion," and selecting a few specimens of Mr. Tennyson's 
singular genius, "to point out now and then the pe- 
culiar brilliancy of some of the gems that irradiate his 
poetical crown." 

This means, in plain words, to hold up the whole per- 
formance to ridicule by commending its weakest points 
in extravagant mock-laudation, and passing over its 
best points in silence. A method more unfair and exas- 
perating can hardly be inuigined. It is like applauding 
a musician for every false note. Lockhart's "unmingled 
approbation" was a thousand times more severe than 
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old Christopher's blunt and often dumsy abuse. It was 
as if one had praised Pope for his amiable temper, or 
Wordsworth for his keen sense of humour. 

And yet, — after all, — in spite of the malicious 
spirit and the unjust method of the artide, — we may 
as well confess that on many points Lockhart was right. 
His hard, formal, opinionated mind could not possibly 
appreciate the merits of Tennyson, but it could and it 
did detect the faults of his earlier work. In almost every 
case the shaft of the reviewer's irony found the joint 
in the poet's armour and touched some vulnerable spot. 

The proof of this is furnished by Tennyson himself. 
For ten years he preserved an almost unbroken silence. 
When at length he published his Poema, in Two Vd- 
iimss, in 1842, he was recognized immediately as the 
poet, not of a coterie, but of England. The majestic 
blank-verse of Morte d^ Arthur, the passionate force of 
Loeluky HaU, the sweet English beauty of Z)oni, The 
Oardener^s Daughter, and The Talking Oak, the philo- 
sophic depth and human intensity of The Ttoo Voteee 
and The Viiion qfSin, — and perhaps more than all the 
simple, magical pathos of that undying song. 

Break, break, break. 

On thy cold gray stones, Sea I 

won the admiration of readers of every dass, and Ten- 
nyson was acknowledged, in the language of Words- 
worth, as ''deddedly the first of our living poets." 
But no less significant than these new poems, in the his- 
tory of his devdopment, was the form in which his 
earlier poems were reprinted. The edition of 1842 con- 
a sdection from the edition of 1888; and it is 
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remarkable that all of the weaker pieces whkh Lockhart 
had criticised most severely were omitted, while those 
which were retained were so carefully pruned and cor- 
rected as to seem almost rewritten. There is a certain 
importance, for example, in such a slight change as the 
omission of the accent from words like dutmM and 
appareiM, It indicates a desire to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of affectation. 

Or take this passage from The Miller's DavghUr in 
its first form: — 

Remember you thai pleaeani day 

When qfter roeing in the woode, 
(Tioos April ihen)^ I came and lay 

Beneath the gummy eheetmtt-lmde 
Thai glietened in the April Hue. 

Upon Ae dope eo emooth and cool 
I lay and neoer thought of you 

But angled in the deep mM-^pool. 

A toater-^ratfrom off the bank 

Plunged in the stream. WUh idle care 
Downlooking through the sedges rank 

I saw your troubled image there* 
Upon the dark and dimpled beck 

It wandered like a floating lights 
A fuU fair form^ a warm white neck 

And two white arms — how rosy white I 

These are very pretty lines, and doubtless quite true 
to nature, for the buds of the chestnut are very sticky 
in April, and the water-rat has a habit of diving sud- 
denly into the water. But as Lockhart politely observed, 
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the accumulation of such tender images as the gummy 
buds and the plunging rat was somewhat unusual and 
disturbing. 

Now a modem poet of the Impressionist, or Imagist, 
or Cubist School, would take such criticism veiy much 
amiss. He would hold that the unusual and disturbing 
quality of the gum and the rat was what gave them 
their poetic value, since poetry without shock is vapid. 
If he deigned to revise his verses at all, he would prob- 
ably do it by inserting some water-spiders, a frog, and 
two or three stinging nettles in the dhot of the play. 

But Tennyson, being young though not omniscient, 
felt that there was something in Lockhart's criticism. 
He recognized that the canon of truth to nature must 
be supplemented by the canon of symmetry in art, and 
that facts which are incongruous and out of harmony 
must not be recorded. The water-rat was not pro- 
foundly suggestive of love at first sight. Moreover, as a 
point of realism, one who was looking up at the chest- 
nut-buds would not have noticed their stickiness, but 
only their shining as they were moved by the wind. 
Here, then, is the new version of the passage, quite as 
true but far more poetical, and made simpler by a more 
careful art: — 

Biit^ Alice, what an hour was ihat^ 

When after roving in the tpoods 
{'Twos April then), I came and eat 

BeLow the cheetnvts, when their buds 
Were glistening to the hreexy Hue; 

And on ike dope, an abeentfool 
I cast me down, nor thought qf yoti» 

But angled in the higher pool. 
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Then leajd a tnnd. In Uag mood 

I wUch*d the lUde drdes die; 
They pad into the leed flood. 

And there a vision caught my eye; 
The reflex cf aheaideofue form^ 

A flawing am, a gleaming neds. 
As when a eunbeam waeere warm 

WHkin the dark and dimpled bedc. 

Now a poet who oould take criticism in this fashion 
and use it to such good purpose, was certamly neither 
weak nor wayward. Weighed in the balance, he was not 
found wanting but steadily growing. He would not 
abandon his art at the voice of censure, but correct and 
perfect it. The method and the result of this process of 
sdf-correction — which Tennyson has practiced more 
patiently and successfully than any other poet — may 
be traced most dearly in the history of The Palace qf 
Art, the longest and in a certain sense the most im- 
portant of the 1888 poems. Nor can I think of any 
better way to study the unfolding of his genius and the 
development of his style, than to observe carefully the 
number and nature of the changes which he has made 
in this poem. 

The poem is an allegory, a splendid piece of symbolic 
verse. It shows a gifted but selfish soul, in its endeavours 
to live alone in its own enchanted world of refined and 
consummate pleasures, without caring for the interests 
or the sufferings of the great world of mankind. Such a 
life must be a failure and carry its punishment within 
itself. The poem is an aesthetic protest against lestheti- 
dsm. But it is worthy of notice that, while the dedica- 
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lion in the first edition was addressed to a member of 
the Aesthetic class, — an artist* — in the second editicm 
these lines have disappeared. It is as if the poet desired 
to give a wider range to his lesson; as if he would say, 
"You are a man, and no matter what your occupation 
may be, you will fed the truth of this allegoiy." 

This first alteration is characteristic. It shows us the 
transformation of Tennyson's feelings and purposes 
during those eventful ten years of silence. He had 
grown broader and deeper. He was no longer content to 
write for a small and select circle of readers. His symr 
pathies were larger and more hunuine. He began to 
feel that he had a country; and patriotism inspired him 
to write for England. He began to feel that the lives ol 
common men and women were full of materials for 
poetry; and philanthropy inspired him to speak as a 
man to his fellow-men. This change was prophesied in 
the first conception of The Palace of Ari^ but when the 
fulfilment came, it was so thorough that it had power 
to remould the form of the prophecy itself. 

The Palace which the poet built for his soul is de- 
scribed as standing on a lofty tableland, secure and in- 
accessible, for hb first object was to dwell apart from 
the world. Then follows, in the original edition, a de- 
scription of its long-flounding corridors. 

Roofed wUh thick platea of green and orange glass , 
Ending in stately rooms. 

In the second edition the architect's good taste has dis- 
carded this conservatory effect and these curiously com- 

« 

bined colors. He describes instead the surroundings of 
the Palace, with its four great courts and its foaming 
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f ounUunB. its nnooth lawns and branching cloistas. 
He draws a gilded parapet around the roof, and shows 
the distant landscape. In following this order he has 
given reality and dignity to hb structure, so that it 
seems less like a picture-gallery and more like a royal 
mansion* 

Then he leads the soul through the different rooms* 
and describes the tapestries on the walls. As the poem 
stood at first these included the Madonna, Venus Ana- 
dyomene, St. Cecily, Arthur in the valley of Avilion, 
Kriemhilt pouring the Nibdungen gold into the Rhine, 
Europa, with her hand grasping the golden horn of the 
bull, and €ran3rmede borne upward by the eagle, to- 
gether with landscapes of forest and pasture, sea-coast, 
mountain-glen, and woodland, interspersed with gar- 
dens and vineyards. When the Palace was changed, 
Venus and Kri^nhilt disappeared, and Europa occu- 
pied a smaller place. Pictures of Numa and his wise 
wood-nymphs, Indtsn Cama seated on hb summer 
throne, and the porch of Mohammed's Paradise 
thronged with houris, were added. And among the land- 
scapes there were two new scenes^ one of cattle feeding 
by a river, and another of reapers at their sultry toil. 

The soul pauses here, in the first edition, and in- 
dulges in a little rhapsody on the evolution of the in- 
tellect. This disappears in the second edition, and we 
pass directly from the chambers hung with arras into 
the great hall, the central apartment of the Palace. 
Here the architect had gathered, at first, a collection of 
portraits of great men which was so catholic in its 
taste as to be almost motley. Lockhart laughed de- 
risively when he contemplated the gallery. "Milton, 
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Shakespeare, Dante, Homer, Michael Angdo, Martin 
Luther, Francis Bacon,. Cervantes, Caideron, King 
David, the Halicamassean (quagref which of them?)» 
Alfred himself (presumably not the poet), 

Isaiah with fierce Etehid^ 
Swarth Mosee by the Coptic sea, 

Plato, Petrarca, Lvsy, Raphael, 
And eastern Cor^utzee" 

This reminds Lockhart of a verse in that Hibernian 
poem. The Groves of Blarney, and he wonders whether 
Mr. Tennyson was not thinking of the Blarney collec- 
tion — 

**8taiues growing thai ncble place in 
Of heathen goddesses most rare; 
Homer, Plutarch, and N^yuchadnezzoTt 
All standing naked in the open air," 

But in the revised Palace all these have been left out, 
eicept the first four, and the architect has added a great 

mosaic choicdy plann'd 
With cydes of the human tale 
Of this wide world, the Hmss of every land 
So wrought, they wHl not fail. 

The people here, a beast qf burden slow, 
ToiTd onward, prick* d with goads and stings; 

Here play'd a tiger, rolling to and fro 
The heads and crowns of kings; 

Here rose an athlete, strong to break or bind 
All force in bonds that might endure. 

And here once more Wee some sick man dedm'd 
And trusted any cure. 
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This mosaic covered the floor, and over these qnnbob 
of struggling humanity the vainglorious soul trod 
proudly as she went up to take her throne between 
the shining windows on which the faces of Plato and 
Verulam were blasoned. In the first edition there was a 
gorgeous description of the banquet with which she re- 
galed herself; pfles of flavorous fruits, musk-scented 
blooms, ambrosial pulps and juioes, graceful chalices of 
curious wine, and a service of costly jars and bossed 
salvcm. Thus she feasted in solitary state, and 

mt young night dimne 
Crowned dying day wUh dan. 

Making stoed dote cf hie ddicioiu ioiU, 
She lU white etreame qf dastding gae. 

And 9oft and fragrant fiamee cf precioue oHe 
Inmoons qf purple glass. 

This was written when the use of gas for illuminating 
purposes was new, and considered rather romantic. 
When the Palace was remoddled the gas was turned 
off, and the supper was omitted. The soul was lifted 
above mere sensual pleasures, and sat listening to her 
own song and rejoicing in her royal seclusion. 

There are a great many minor alterations scattered 
through the poem. Some of them are mere changes of 
spelling, like Avilion, which becomes Avalon; and 
Cecily, which is changed to Ciody in 1842, and back 
again to Cecily in later editiiHis; and sweet Eurc^Mi's 
mantle, which at first ''blew uncUsped,'* and then 
lost its motion and got a touch of cdour, beconung 
*'blue, unclasped," and finally returned to its original 
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f onxu (Some one hu Mid that a painter would not have 
been forced to chooee between odour and motion, for 
he could have made the mantle at once Uue and blown 
by the wind.) Corrections and re^corrections such as 
these show how carefully Tennyson sought the perfec- 
tion of language. 

But the most interesting change yet to be noted is 
directly due to Lockhart's sharp criticism; at least, it 
was he who first pointed out the propriety of it, in hb 
usual ironical way. "In this poem," said he, "we first 
observed a stroke of art which we think very ingenious. 
No one who has ever written verses but must have 
fdt the pain of erasing some happy line, some striking 
phrase, which, however excellent in itself, did not 
exactly suit the place for which it was destined. How 
curiously does an author mould and remould the plastic 
verse in order to fit in the favorite thought; and when 
he finds that he cannot introduce it, as Corporal Trim 
says, any how, with what rductance does he at last 
reject the intractable, but still cherished, offspring of 
his brain. Mr. Tennyson manages this delicate matter 
in a new and better way. He says, with great candour 
and simplicity, 'If this poem were not already too long 
/ should haoe added Ike foUowing stanxas,* and then he 
adds 1ihem\ or, *I intended to have added something on 
statuary, but I found it very difficult; but I have 
finished the statues of Elijah and Olympias; judge 
whether I have succeeded;' and then toe haioe those two 
statues. This is certainly the most ingenious device that 
has ever come under our observation for reconciling 
the rigour of criticism with the indulgence of parental 
partiality." 
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The passages to whidi Ifr. Loddiart aOudes in 
paragraph are the notes appended to pages 75 and 88 
of the original edition. The former of these contains 
four stanzas on sculpture; the latter gives a description 
of one of the favourite occupations of the sdf •indulgent 
soul, which is too fine to be left unquoted. Above the 
Palace a massive tower was built: 

Hither f when aU the deep unsounded Me$ 
Were ehuddering with eHent stare, she domb. 

And, as with optic glasses^ her keen eyes 
Pierced thro' the mystic dome. 

Regions qf lucid matter taking forms. 

Brushes qffire, hazy gleams. 
Clusters and beds qf worlds, and bee4ike swarms 

Of suns, and starry streams, 

Bhe saw {he snowy poles of moonless Mars, 
That marvdUms round of mUky light 

Bdow Orion, and those double stars 
Whereof the one more bright 

Is circled by the other. 

But, however admirable these lines may seem, and how- 
ever much we may regret their loss, there can be no 
doubt that the manner of their introduction was in- 
congruous and absurd. It was like saying, *'This 
Palace is not to have a hall of statues, but I will simply 
put on a small wing as a sample of what is not to be 
dcMie. And there is no room for an observatory, but I 
will construct a little bit of one in order that you may 
see what it would have been like." The poet himsell 
seems to have recognised that the device was too **m» 
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genious" to be dignified; and in 1842 he restored the 
symmetry of the Palace by omitting the annex-build- 
ings entirdly. 

Now let us sum up the changes which have been made 
in the Palace since it was first ocmstructed. For this pur- 
pose it will be best to take Macmillan's final edition of 
the text, and lay it beside the edition of 18S8. 

In 18S8 the poem, including the notes, contained 
eighty-three stanzas; in 1884 it has only seventy-five. 
Of the original number thirty-one have been entirely 
omitted — in other words, more than a third of the 
structure has been pulled down; and, in place of these» 
twenty-two new stanzas have been added, making a 
change of fifty-three stanzas. The fifty-two that remain 
have almost all been retouched and altered, so that very 
few stand to-day in the same shape which they had at 
the beginning. I suppose there is no other i>oem in the 
language, not even among the writings of Tennyson, 
which has been worked over so carefully as this. 

But what is the significance of all this toilsome cor- 
rection and remodelling ? How does the study of it help 
us to a better comprehension of the poet? I think it 
shows us, first of all, the di£Ference between the intel- 
lectual temper of Tennyson and that of a man who is 
possessed by his theories, instead of possessing them, 
and whom they carry away into eccentricity. Suppose, 
for example, that such an article as Lockhart's had been 
written about Wordsworth's early work, what would he 
have done? Or rather, for the case is not hypothetical 
but actual, what did he do when the Philistines fell 
upon him ? He replied to the attacks upon Qoody Blake 
by publishing Peter Bdl; he insisted upon using "the 
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language of oommon life" even when he had noi 
particular to aay; he justified his poem upon an idiot 
and his pony, by producing a much longer poem upon 
a pedlar and his ass. 

But with Tennyson the effect of criticism was differ- 
ent. He had the saving sense of humour, and could see 
the point of a clever jest even when it was directed 
against himsdf . He was willing to learn even from an 
enemy, and he counted no pains too great to take if 
(mly he could succeed in freeing his w<n4c from blemishes. 
The result of this, merely from a technical point of 
view, is seen in the Palaee qf Art. It has gained in the 
rebuilding. The omission of unnecessary decoration is a 
good rule for the architect Though we lose many rich 
and polished details, beautiful as the capitals of Corin- 
thian pillars, their absence leaves the Palace standing 
more dear and noble befcnre the inward eye. 

But when we look at the alterations from a higher 
point, when we consider their effect upon the meaning 
of the poem, we see how great has been the gain. The 
new lines and stansas are framed, almost without ex- 
ception, with a wondrous skill to intensify the alkgoiy. 
Touch after touch brings out the picture of the self- 
centred soul: the indifference that hardens into cruel 
contempt, the pride that verges on insanity, the in- 
satiate lust of pleasure that devours all the world can 
give and then turns to feed upon itself, the empty daik- 
ness of a life without love. It seems as if the poet had 
fdt niore deeply, as he grew older, the need of making 
this picture dear and stnmg. Take for instance these 
two stanaas which he has added to the poem, describing 
the exultation of the soul in her exdusive joy: — 
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Gcd4%k$ tmdahon vmeh art irmm^ 
/ can hut count thee pcrfeat gain» 
What tims I loofcft the darkening drawee cf momc 
That range en yenier plain. 

InfiUhy eloughs they roll a prurient akin. 
They graze and wallow^ breed and deep; 

And aft some brainleee devil entere in. 
And drieee them to the deep. 

Theie Unfit are essential to the understanding of the 
poem* Th^ touch the very core of the sin which de- 
filed the Palace and destroyed the soul's happiness. It 
was not merely that she loved beauty and music and 
fragrance; but that in her love for these she lost her 
moral sense, denied her human duties, and scorned, 
instead of pitying and hiding, her brother-men who 
lived on the plain bdow. This is the sin of sdfish pride, 
the sin which drives out the Christ because He eats 
with publicans and rinners, the unpardonable sin which 
makes its own hdL And it is just this sin, the poet says, 
that transforms the Palace of Art into a prison of 
despair. 

Is not this a lesson of which the age had need? The 
chosen few were saying to thdr disciples that the world 
is a failure, humanity a mass of wretchedness, rdigion 
an outworn dream, — the only refuge for the elect of 
wealth and culture is in art Betreat into your gardens 
of pleasure. Let the plague take the citv. Delight your 
eyes with all things bur and sweet So shall it be well 
with you and your soul shall dwell at ease while the 
swine perish. It is the gospd of pessimism which 
despairs of the common people because it despises them, 
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and seda to iecrete a adfith lu^piness in ''tbe wont of 
all poMible woridfl." Nebuchadnenar tried it in Baby- 
lon; Hadrian tried it in Borne; Solomon tried it in 
Jenualem; and from aO its palaces oomes tbe same 
voice: ffonitat ffonUahim d cmnia wmHoi. 

It is not until the soul has leaned a better wis- 
ddm, learned that the human race is one, and that none 
can really rise by treading on his brother-men, learned 
that true art is not the slave of luxury but the servant 
of humanity, learned that happiness is bom, not of the 
lust to possess and enjoy, but of the desire to give and 
to bless, — then, and not until then, when she brings 
others with her, can the soul find true rest in her Palace. 

Tennyson learned, as well as taught, this consecra- 
tion of art He was always an artist, but not for art's 
sake; a lover of beauty, but also a lover of humanity; 
a singer whose music has brightened and blessed thou- 
sands of homes wherever the English tongue is spoken, 
and led the feet of young men and maidens, by some 
Oiphean enchantment, into royal mansions and gardenSt 
full of all things pure and lovely and of good report. 
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Ca>mpabibon has long been recognized as one of the 
fruitful metliocb of criticiam. But in using this method 
one needs to remember that it is the least obvious com- 
parison which is often the truest and the most sugges- 
tive. The relationship of poets does not lie upon the sur- 
face; Xhey recdve their spiritual inheritance from be- 
yond the lines of direct descent. Thus a poet may be 
most dosdy conneded with one whose name we sddom 
join with his, and we may find hb deepest resemblance 
to a man not only of another age» but of another sdiooL 

Tennyson has been compared most frequently with 
Keats; sometimes, but falsely, with Shdl^; and some- 
times, more wisd^, with Wordsworth. The American 
critic, Edmund Clarence Stedman, who touched 
nothing that he did not adorn, has a chapter in his 
Vidorian Poeta on Tennyson and Theocritus. But the 
best comparison, — one which runs far below the out- 
ward appearance into the profound affinities of geni- 
us — yet remiuns to be carefully traced. Among all 
poets, — certainly among all English poets, — it seems 
to me that Tennyson's next of kin is Milton. 

By this I do not mean to say that they are equally 
great or entirely alike. So far as perfect likeness is con- 
cerned, there is no such thing among the sons of men. 
Every just comparison involves a contrast. When we 
speak of greatness, Milton's place as the second poet 
of England is not now to be called in question by any 
rival claim. It may be too much to assert that Tenny- 
son holds the third place. Yet who is there that has a 
larger or more substantial title than the author of In 
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Memoriam and Idffia qf the King. The oonjunctioii 
of the names of Milton and Tennyson will be no un- 
familiar event for the future; and for the present there 
is no better way of studying these two great poets than 
to lay their works side by side, and trace their lives 
through the hidden parallel of a kindred destiny. 



There are two direct references to Milton in the 
works of Tennyson; and these we must examine first 
of all» in order that we may understand the attitude of 
his mind towards the elder master. The first is in The 
Palace qf AH. The royal, dais on which the soul set up 
her intellectual throne is described as having above it 
four portraits of wise men. 

There deephaired MtUon like an angd tail 
Stood limnktf Shakespeare bland and mUd, 

Orim Dante preeeed hie lips, and from the watt 
The bald Uind Homer emUed. 

Thus read the verse in the 18S8 edition; and it tells us 
the rank which Tennyson, in his twenty-fourth year, 
assigned to Milton. But there is hardly ah instance in 
which the fineness of Tennyson's self-correction b mxnte 
happily illustrated than in the change which he has 
made in this passage. In the later editions it reads as 
follows: — 

For there vxu Milton like a eeraph strong. 
Beside him, Shakespeare bland and mild; 

And there the tDorld-wom Dante grasped his song 
And somewhat grimly smiled. 
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And there the Ionian father qf the rest; 

A million wrinUei carved hie skin; 
A hundred winters snowed upon his breastt 

From chedc and throat and Mn. 

Those who think that poetic expression is a matter of 
chance may well ponder upon this passage. Every 
alteration is an improvement; and most of all the change 
in the first line. For now the poet has formed a true 
picture of Milton's genius, and shows a comprehension 
of its essential quality. Its sign is strength, but strength 
seraphic; not the rude, volcanic force of the Titan, but 
a power serene, harmonious, beautiful; a power of 
sustained flight, of far-reaching vision, of lofty elo- 
quence, such as belongs to the seraphim alone. The 
word is not ''angel," for the angels are lower beings, 
followers in the heavenly host, some weak, and some 
fallen; nor is the word ''cherub," for the cherubim, in 
the ancient Hebrew doctrine, are silent and mysterious 
creatures, not shaped like men, voiceless and inap- 
proachable; but the word is "seraph," for the seraphim 
hover on mighty wings about the throne of God, 
chanting His praise one to another, and bearing His 
messages from heaven to earth. This, then, is the figure 
which Tennyson chooses, with the precision of a great 
poet, to bring the spint of Milton before us, — a 
seraph strong. 

The second reference is found among the Experiments 
in Quantity which were printed in the Comhill Maga- 
zine in 1808. 

We have here the expression of Tennyson's mature 
feding, carefully considered, and uttered with the 
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strength of a generoua and dear conviction; an utter- 
ance well worth weighing, not only for the perfection 
of its form, but also for the richness of its contents and 
the revelation which it makes of the poet's own nature. 
Hear with what power and stateliness the tone-picture 
begins, rising at once to the height of the noble 
theme; — 

0, mighty'Tnouth'd inventor of harmonies^ 
0, skUTd to sing cf Time or Eternity ^ 
Ooi-gifted organ-voice of England^ 
Milton, a name to resound for ages; 
Whose TUan angels, Gabriel, Abdid, 
Starred from Jehovah's gorgeous armouries. 
Tower, as the deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar qf an angel onset, — 
Me rather all that bowery londiness 
The brooks cf Eden mazUy murmuring 
And bloom profuse and cedar arches 
Charm, as a wanderer out in ocean. 
Where some refulgent sunset cf India 
Streams o*er a rich ambrosial ocean isle. 
And crimson-hued the stately palmrwooda 
Whisper in odorotu heights qf even. 

Thus the brief ode finds its perfect close, the rich, 
full tones dying away in the prolonged period, as the 
strains of some large music are lost in the hush of twi- 
light. But one other hand could have swept these chords 
and evoked these tones of majestic sweetness, — the 
hand of Milton himself. 

It was De Quincey who first spoke of the Miltonic 
movement as having the qualities of an organ vblun- 
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taQT. But the oompAritcm which with him waa little 
moro than a f orbmate and itrikuig rinuk ti tnnat^^ 
by the poet into a perfect metaphor. 

The great organ, pouring forth its mdodioua thun- 
ders, becomes a living thing, divindy dowered and flUed 
with music, — an instrument no longer, but a eojw, 
majestic, potent, thrilling the heart, — the voice of 
En^and. Swept on the flood of those great harmonies, 
the mi^ty hosts of angels dash together in heaven- 
shaking conflict But it is the same full tide of music 
which flows down in sweetest, lingering cadence to 
wander through the cool groves and fragrant valleys of 
Paradise. Here the younger poet will more gladly dwdl, 
finding a deeper delight in these solemn and tranquil 
mdodies than in the roar and dang of battles, even 
though angdic 

Is it not true? True, not only that the organ voice 
has the twofold gift of beauty and grandeur; true, not 
only that Tennyson has more sympathy with the love- 
liness of Eden than with the mingled splendours and 
honors of the cdestial battlefidds; but true, also, that 
there is a no less potent and lasting charm in Milton's 
description of the beautiful than in his description of 
the sublime. I do not think that L* Allegro, II PenMero90, 
and Comua have any lower place in the world, or any 
less enduring life, than Paradm LoH. And even in that 
great epic there are no passages more worthy to be 
remembered, more fruitful of pure f edings and lofty 
thoughts, than those like the Hymn of Adam, or the 
description of the first evening in Eden, which show us 
the fairness and ddightfulness of God's world. We have 
forgotten this; we have thought so much of Milton's 
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Btiength and gublimity that we have ceased to recognise 
what is also true, that he, of all English poets, is by 
nature the supreme lover of beauty. 

n 

This, then, is the first point of vital sympathy be- 
tween T^myson and Milton: their common love of the 
beautiful, not only in nature, but also in art And this 
we see most clearly in the youth and in the youthful 
writings of the two poets. 

There is a resemblance in their early life. Both were 
bom and reared in homes of modest comfort and 
leisure, under the blended influences of culture and re- 
ligion. Milton's father was a scrivener; deprived of his 
heritage because he obeyed his conscience to become a 
Protestant, but amassing a competence by his pro- 
f essicmal labor, he ordered his house well, softening and 
beautif 3dng the solemnity of Puritan ways with music 
and literature. Tennyson was bom in a country rec- 
tory, one of those fair homes of peace and settled order 
which are the pride and strength of England, — homes 
where "plain living and high thinking" produce the- 
noblest types of numhood. His father also, like Milton's, 
was a musician, and surrounded his seven sons with in- 
fluences which gave them poetic tastes and impulses. 
It is interesting to see how large a part music played 
in the development of these two poets. Milton, even in 
his poverty and blindness, would have an organ in his 
house to solace his dark hours. Tennyson, it is said, 
often asked one of his sisters to play to him while he 
composed; and in his dedication of the Songs qf the 
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Wrens to Sir Ivor Guest, he i^peaJa of himaelf as 
''wedded to music." 

It is of course no more than a coincidence that both 
of the young poets should have been students in the 
University of Cambridge. But there is something deeper 
in the similarity of their coU^e lives and studies. A 
oortain loftiness of spirit, an habitual abstraction of 
thought, marked them even then. Th^ drank deep at 
the springs of andent poeqr. Not alone the fonn, but 
the spirit, of the rlaiwrips became ft^^wwilM^r to t^^^w 
They were enamoured of the beauty of the old-world 
legends, the bright mythologies of Hellas, and Latium's 
wondrous histories of gods and men. For neither of them 
was this love of the ancient poets a transient delight, a 
passing mood. It took strong hold upon them; it became 
a moulding power in their life and work. We can trace 
it in all their writings. Allusions, themes, illustrations, 
similes, forms of verse, echoes of thought, conscious or 
unconscious imitations, — a thousand tokens remind 
us that we are still beneath the influence of the old 
masten of a vanished world, — 



Hie dead, but eeeptered eovereigne, who still rule 
Our apiriiajrom their ume.** 



And here, again, we see a bcmd of sympathy between 
Tennyson and Milton: they are among the most learned, 
the most classical, of England's poets. 

Following their lives beyond the university, we find 
that both of them came out into a period of study, of 
seclusion, of leisure, of poetical productiveness. Milton 
retired to his father's house at Horton, in Buckingham- 
shire, where he lived for five years. Tennyson's home at 
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Somenby, in LinooInBhire, was broken up by his 
father's death in 1881; and after that, as Carlyle wrote 
to Emerson, ''he preferred clubbing with his Mother 
and some Sisters, to live unpromoted and write 
Poems; • • now here, now there; the family always 
within reach of London, never in it; he himself making 
rare and brief visits, lodging in some old comrade's 
rooms." The position and circumstances of the two 
young poets were alike. Both were withdrawn from the 
whirl and conflict of active life into a world of lovely 
forms, sweet 'Sounds, and enchanting dreams; both 
fed thw minds with the beauty of nature and of ancient 
story, charmed by the music of divine philosophy, 
and by songs of birds filling the sweet English air at 
dawn or twilight; both lov^ to roam at will over hill 
and dale and by the wandering streams; to watch the 
bee, with honeyed thigh, singing from flower to flower, 
and catch the scent of violets hidden in the green; to 
hear the sound of far-off bells swinging over the wide- 
watered shore, and listen to the sighing of the wind 
among the trees, or the murmur of the waves on the 
river-bank; to pore and dream through long night- 
watches over the legends of the past, until the cold 
winds woke the gray-eyed mom, and the lark's song 
startled the dull night from her watch-tower in the 
skies. They dwelt as idlers in the land, but it was a 
glorious and fruitful idleness, for they were reaping 

The harvest of a quiet eye 

That broode and sleeps on his oum heart. 

i 

How few and brief, and yet how wonderful, are the 
results of these peaceful years. L'AUegro, II PenserosOf 
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Areadst, Comnti, LifMu ; Imbd^ Reoolkdioru cf ike 
Arabian NighU, Ode to Memory, The Dying Stean, The 
Palaee qf Art, A Dream cf Fair Women, Mariana, The 
Lady cf Shalott, The Lotoe^Eaters, (Enovie,— these are* 
poems to be remembered, read and re-read with ever 
fresh delight, perfect things of their kind. Grander 
poems, more passionate, more powerful, are many; but 
there are none in which the pure love of beauty, Gredc 
ID its healthy symmetry. Christian in its reverent ear* 
neatness, has produced work so complete and exquisite 
as the early poems of Milton and Tennyson. 

Their best qualities are the same. Th^ are marked 
by the same exact observation of Nature, the same sensi- 
tive perception of her most significant aspects, the 
same charm of simple and musical description. Bead 
Tennyson's Ode to Memory, — for instance, the descrip- 
tion of the poet's home: — 

Come from the woodt thai beU ike gray hUleide, 

The seven dme, the Tpoflofefom 

That dand heeide myfatker^e door; 

And M^yfrom the brook that keee 

To jniH o*er matted creee and ribbed eand 

Or dimpU in the dark cf rushy eoeee, 

Dramng into his narrow earthen urn. 

In eeery dbow and turn. 
The filtered tribute of the rough woodland. 

Ol hither lead my feetl 
Pour round my ears the Kedong Ueat 
Of the thiek'fiseoed sheep from watOed folds 

Upon the ridged wolds. 
When the first matifirsong hath wakened loud, 
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Over ike dark dewy earth forlcmt 

What time the amber mom 

Forth guahea from beneath a low-hung daud. 

Compare with this some lines {rom L'Attegro: — 

To hear the lark begin hie flight. 
And einging etarde the dull night 
From hie watch4ower in the ekiee^ 
TUl the dappled dawn doth rieei 



Some time walking^ not uneeen^ 

By hedge-row dme, on hillodce green. 

Right againet the eaetem gate 

Where the great eun begine hie etate, 

RoVd in flamee and amber lights 

The aioude in thoueand Itoeriee dight; 

WhUe the ptoughman, near at hand, 

Whietlee o*er the furrowed land. 

And the milkmaid eingeth blithe. 

And the mower whete hie ecythe. 

And eeery ehepherd UUe hie tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath eaught new pleaeuree 

WhUe the landecape round it meaeuree; 

Rueeet lawne andfallowe gray. 

Where the nMlingfloeke do etray; 

Mountaine on whoee barren bread 

The labouring doude do often red; 

Meadowe trim with daieiee pied. 

Shallow brooke and rivere wide. 

Here are the same breadth of vision, delicacy of 
touch, atmospheric effect; the same sensitiveness to the 
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noiplest vamtioDa of lii^t and MHind; the same power 
to ahed over the quiet sceoery of the Knglinh oountiy 
the lii^t of an ideal beauty. It is an art beyond that of 
the landscape painter, and all the more perfect because 
80 wefl concealed. 

Another example will show us the similarity of the 
two poets in their more purdy imaginative work, the 
description of that which they have seen only with the 
dreaming eyes of fancy. Take the closing song, or epi- 
logue of the Attendant Spirit, in Comut: — 

To the ocean now Ifiy 
And ihoee hofppy dme$ that lie 
Up in the broad fidde cf the ehy. 
There I euek the Uquid air, 
AU amidet the gardetufair 
CfHesperue, and hie daughlere three. 
Thai sing about the golden tree: 
Along the crisped ehadee and bowere 
Reede the epruce and jocund Spring: 
The graeee and the roeff4neomed Haute 
Thither aU their bountiee bring: 
There eternal eummer dwdU, 
And tDest-winde, with mueky wing. 
About the eedam allege fiing 
Nard and ca$eia*8 balmy emMe. 
Irie there with humid bow 
Waters the odouroue banks, that Haw 
Flowers cf more mmgled hue 
Than her pwrfied soarf can ehew. 
And drenches wUh Elysian dew 
Beds of hyacinths and roses. 
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Compare this with TennyMm's RseolUcHoni qf the 
Arabian NigkU: — 

ThmcB thro* the garden I wae drawn — 
A realm cf pteaeanee, many a mound. 
And many a MhadouHAequer'd lawn 
Ftdl qf the eUy'e stUly eaund. 
And deep myrrh4htdcete blowing round 
The etately cedar, tamariaka. 
Thick roeariee of scented thorn. 
Tall orient shrvbs, and obdieka 
Graeen with enMema of the time. 
In honour qf the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraackid. 

With dossed tiaion unawarea 
From the long attej^a latticed ahade 
Emerged, I cams upon the great 
PaaUion qf the Caliphat. 
Right to the oarven cedam doota 
Flung inward oeer apangled floora, 
Broadriaaed fUgkte of matblle ataira 
Ran up with golden baluatrade. 
After thefaahion qf the time. 
And humour qf the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraachid. 

Here is more than a mere reeemUance of words and 
themes, more than an admiring imitation or echoing of 
phrases; it is an identity of taste, spirit, temperament. 
But the resemblance of forms also is here. We can 
trace it in such a minor trait as the skilful construction 
and use of double-words. This has often been noticed 
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as a difltinguiahing feature of Teimyaoii*s poetry. But 
MStoQ uses them almoft as freely and even more magi- 
cally. In Comut, which has a few more than a thousand 
lines, there are fifty-four double-epithets; in L*Attegro 
there are sixteen to a hundred and fifty lines; in II 
Penaeroto there are eleven to one hundred and seventy 
lines. Tennyson's Ode to Memory t with a hundred and 
twenty lines, has fifteen douUe-words; Mariana, with 
righty lines, has nine; the laioi^Eatore, with two 
hundred lines, has thirty-two. If I should choose at 
random fifty such words from the eariy poems, I do 
not think that any one, not knowing them by heart, 
could tdl at first glance which were Milton's and which 
Tennyson's. Let us try the experiment with the follow- 
ing list: — 

Low-thoughted, empty-vaulted, rosy-white, rosy-bo- 
somed, violet-embroidered, dew-impearled, over-exquis- 
ite, long-levelled, mild-eyed, white-handed, white- 
breasted, pure-eyed, sin-worn, self-consumed, self- 
profit, dose-curtained, low-browed, ivy-crowned, gray- 
eyed, far-beaming, pale-eyed, down-steering, flower- 
inwoven, dewy-dark, moon-loved, smooth-awarded, 
quick-falling, slow-dropping, coral4>aven, lily-cradled, 
amber-dropping, thrice-great, dewy-feathered, purple 
spiked, foam-fountains, sand-built, night-steeds, full* 
flowing, sable-stoled, sun-steqped, star-led, pilotnrtars, 
full-juiced, dew-fed, braien-headed, wisdom-bred, star- 
strown, low^embowed, iron-worded, globe-filled. 

It will puzzle the reader to distinguish with any de- 
gree of certainty the authorship of these words. And 
this neems the more remarkable when we remember that 
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there are two centuries of linguutic development and 
changing fashions of poetic diction between Comua and 
CSnone. 

Not less renuu'kable is the resemblance between 
Tennyson and Milton in their delicate yet wholesome 
sympathy with Nature, their perception of the relation 
of her moods and aspects to the human heart. This, in 
fact, is the keynote of L* Allegro and II Penaeroso. The 
same world, seen under different lights and filled with 
different sounds, responds as deeply to the joyous, as 
to the mdancholy, spirit. There is a profound meaning, 
a potent influence, in the outward shows of sky and 
earth. While the Lady of Shalott dwells in her pure se- 
clusion, the sun shines, the lily blossoms on the river's 
breast, and the blue sky is unclouded; but when she 
passes the fatal line, and the curse has fallen on her, then 

In the dormy eastmni straining 

The pale ydlow woods are waning^ 

The broad stream in his hanks oompUimingi 

HeaoUy the low sky raining, 

Over tower* d Camdol, 

Thus, also, when the guilty pair in Eden had trans- 
gressed that sole command on which their happiness 
depended, — 

Sky lowered, and muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin. 

Ruskin says that this is "the pathetic fallacy;" 
for, as a matter of fact, the clouds do not weep, nor do 
the rivers complain, and he maintains that to speak of 
them as if they did these things is to speak with a 
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certain degree of falsehood which is unworthy of the 
highest kind of art . But Ruakin may say what he pleases 
about Milton and Tennyson without much likelihood 
of persuading any sane person that their poetry is not 
profoundly true to Nature, — and most true predsdy 
in its recognition of her power to echo and reflect the 
feelings of man. All her realities are but seemings; 
and she does seem to weep with them that weep, 
and to rejoice with them that do rejoice. Nothing can 
be more real than that. The chemistry of the sun is no 
more real than its message of joy; the specific gravity 
of the rain is of no greater consequence than its message 
of sadness. And for the poet the first necessity is that he 
should be able to feel and interpret the sentiment of 
natural objects. 

The art of landscape-poetry, I take it, consists in this : 
the choice and description of such actual images of 
external nature as are capable of being grouped and 
coloured by a dominant idea or feeling. Of this art the 
most perfect masters in English are Tennyson and 
Milton. And here I have reversed the order of the names» 
because I reckon that on this point Tennyson stands 
first. Take, for example, the little poem on Mariana^ — 
that wonderful variation on the theme of loneliness, 
suggested by a single line in Measure for Measure^ 
Here the thought is the weariness of waiting for one 
who does not come. The garden has grown black with 
moss, the nails in the wall are rusted, the thatch is full 
of weeds on the forsaken house; the moat is crusted 
over with creeping marsh-plants, the solitary poplar 
on the fen trembles eternally in the wind; slowly pass 
the night^iours, marked by the distant sounds of crow- 
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ing oocki and lowing oxen; dower itill the houn of day, 
while the fly busiei on the window-iMuoe, the mouie 
■hrieki in the wainieott the ipanow chirpe on the roof; 
everjrthing in the picture belonga to a life lunken in 
monotony, lost in fadneM, forgotten as a dead nuui 
out of mind Even the light that falls into the moated 
grange is full of dust. 

But moH 9he loathed the how 
When the thick-mated sunbeam lay 
Athwart the (hambere^ and the day 

Wat doping toward hie weetem botoer, 
Then^ eaid ehe^ '*I am eery dreary^ 

Be wiU not come,** ehe eaid ; 
She wept, **I am awearyt aweary^ 

OhOod^thatl were dead.*' 

Now all this is perfect painting of the things in nature 
which respond exactly to the sense of depression and 
solitude and intolerable, prolonged n^ect, in a human 
soul. For an illustration of the opposite feeling turn to 
the descr^tion of the May moming in The Cktrdener^e 
Daughter. The passage is too long to quote here ; but it is 
beyond doubt one of the most rich and joyous pictures 
in English verse. The world seems to be overflowing with 
blossom and song as the youth draws near to the 
maiden. It is love set to landscape. And yet there is not 
a single false touch; all is true and dear and precise, 
down to the lark's song which grows more n^id as he 
sinks towards his nest, and the passing doud whose 
moisture brings out the sweet smell of the flowers. 

Another trait common to the earlier poems of Milton 
and Tennyson is their purity of tone. They are sensu- 
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011B, — indeed MOtoD declared that all good poetiy mint 
beaeoauouB, — but never for a moment, in a single line, 
are they sensuaL 

The Lady in Comiit is the virginal embodiment of 
Milton's youthful ideal of virtue, clothed with the fair- 
ness of opening wonumhood, armed with the sun-dad 
power of chastity. Darkness and danger cannot 

Stir ik$ eondani mood qf her ealm thoughit. 

Evil things have no power upon her, but shrink abashed 
from her presence* 

80 door to Asossn if 9amUy ^attity 
Thai loAsn a $oul i$ found nnoefdy 9O9 
A ihouMond Uotfidd angdt laoh$y Asr , 
Drmngfof qff eoA thing qfHn and guiU; 
And in clear dream and eolemn mum, 
TeU her qf tkinge that no groee ear can heart 
TOl cfl eowoeree wiA heaeenly habUanU 
Begin to oaet a heam on tk* outward ehape^ 
The unpottuted iemjle cf ihe mind^ 
And tume it by degreee to the eauPe ssfSfiM, 
TiUaUbemadeu 



And now, beside this lovdiest Lady, bring Isabel, 
with those 

Eyee not doumJrojd nor oeer-brightt hut fed 
Wik the etear^pointed flame of tkaetifyt 
Clear t vaiihoui heat^ undying^ tended by 
Pure eeetal thoughte in the tranelueentfane 
Qf her etiU epirit. 

Bring also her who, for her people's good, passed naked 
on her palfrey through the dty streets, — Godiva, who 
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Rodsforiht dtdhed on wUk duulfiiy; 
The deep air lieten'd round keraaehe rode. 
And aU the low mnd hardly breathed for fear. 

These are sisters, perfect in purity as in beauty, and 
worthy to be enshrined in the love of youth. They are 
ideals which draw the heart, not downward, but up- 
ward by the power of "das eung WetUiche,'* 

There are many other points of resemblance between 
the early poems of Milton and Tennyson: echoes of 
thought like that sonnet, beginning 

Chedc every ovifUuh, every ruder eaUy 

Of thotighi and epeech: speak low, and give up wholly 

Thy spirit to mUd-minded mdandioly, — 

which seems almost as if it might have been written 
by n Penseroso: coincidences of taste and reading such 
as the fondness for the poet to whom Milton alludes as 

Him thalleft haff told 
The story of CamJbusoan bold. 
Of CambaU and of Algarsife 
And who had Canace to wife, — 

and whom Tennyson calls 

Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those mdodious bursts thalfUl 

The spacious times of great Elistabeth 
With sounds that echo sHU: 

likenesses of manner such as the imitation of the smooth 
degiac poets in Lycidas and (Enone, But a critic who 
wishes his conclusions to be accepted with a sense of 
gratitude must leave his readers to supply some illus- 
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trations for themadlyes. And this I will be prudent 
enoogh to do; expressing only the opinion that those 
who study the subject carefully will find that one of the 
closest kinships in literature is that between the early 
poems of Milton and Tennyaon. 

m 

There are two causes which have power to change the 
natural or premeditated course of a man's life, — the 
shock of a great outward^ catastrophe, and the shock 
of a profound inward grief. 

When the former comes, it shatters all his cherished 
plans, renders the execution of his favorite projects 
impossible, directs the current of his energy into new 
channek, plunges him into conflict with circumstances, 
turns his strength against coiporeal foes, and produces 
a change of manner, speech, life, which is at once evi- 
dent and tangible. With the latter, it is different. The 
inward shock brings with it no alteration of the visible 
environment, leaves the man where he stood before, to 
the outward eye unchanged, free to tread the same paths 
and pursue the same designs; and yet, in truth, not 
free; most deeply, though most subtly, changed; for 
the soul, shaken from her serene repose, and losing the 
self-confidence of youth, either rises into a higher life 
or sinks into a lower; meeting the life-and-death ques- 
tions which haunt the gloom of a deep personal be- 
reavement, she finds an answer either in the eternal 
Yes or in the eternal No; and though form and accent 
and mode of speech remain the same, the thoughts 
and intents of the heart are altered forever. 
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To Ifflton came the outward conflict; to Tennyaon* 
the inward grief. Aa we follow them beyond the duurmed 
cude of their early yeara* we muat trace the parallel 
between them, if indeed we can find it at all, far bdow 
the surface; although even yet we shall see some 
external resemblances amid many and strong con- 
trasts. 

Milton's catastrophe was the dvil war, sweeping over 
England like a flood. But the fate which involved him in 
it was none other than his own conscience. This it was 
that drew him, by compulsion more strong than sweet, 
from the florid literary hospitality of Italian mutual 
laudation societies into the vortex of tumultuous Lon- 
don, made him "lay aside his singing robes" for the 
heavy annour of the controversialist, and leave his 
''calm and pleasant solitariness,- fed with cheerful and 
confident thoughts, to embark on a troubled sea of 
noises and harsh disputes." His conscience, I say, not his 
tastes: all these led him the other way. But an irresisti- 
ble sense of duty caught him, and dragged him, as it 
were by the neck, to the verge of the predpice, and flung 
him down into the thick of the stormiest conflict that 
England had ever seen. 

Once there, he does not retreat. He quits himself like 
a man. He is not a Puritan. He loves many things that 
the grim Puritans hate, — art, music, fine literature, 
nature, beauty. But one thing he loves more than all, — 
liberty ! For that he will fight, — fight on the Purit<in 
side, fight against anybody, desperately, pertinadously, 
with grand unconsciousness of possible defeat. He 
catches the lust of combat, and ''drinks ddight of bat- 
tle with his peers." The serene poet is transformed into 
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a thundering pamphleteer. He launches deadly bolti 
against tyranny in Church, in State, in society. He 
strikes at the corrupt clergy, at the false, cruel long, at 
the self-seeking bigots disguised as friends of freedom. 
He is absorbed in strife. Verse is forgotten. But one 
brief strain of true poetry bursts from him at the touch 
of personal grief. The rest is all buried, choked down, 
concealed. The full stream of his energy, unstinted, un- 
divided, flows into the struggle for freedom and truth; 
and even when the war is ended, the good cause be- 
trayed by secret enemies and foolish friends, the free- 
dom of England sold back into the hands of the treach- 
erous Stuarts, Milton fights on, like some guerilla cap- 
tarn in a far mountain region, who has not heard, or will 
not bdieve, the news of surrender. 

The blow which fell on Tennyson was inward. The 
death of Arthur Henry Hallam, in 1888, caused no con- 
vulsion in English politics, brought no visible disaster 
to church or state, sent only the lightest and most 
transient ripple of sorrow across the surface of society; 
but to the heart of one man it was the shock of a spirit- 
ual earthquake, upheaving the foundations of life and 
making the very arch of heaven tremble. Bound to Hal- 
lam by one of those rare friendships passing the love of 
women, Tennyson felt his loss in the inmost fibres of his 
being. The world was changed, darkened, filled with 
secret conflicts. The importunate questions of human 
life and destiny thronged upon his soul. The ideal peace, 
the sweet, art-satisfied seclusion, the dreams of undis- 
turbed repose, became impossible for him. He must 
fight, not for a party cause, but for spiritual freedom and 
immortal hopes, not against incorporate and embattled 
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enemies, but against unseen foes^ — thrones, princi- 
palities, and powers of darkness. 

We have some record of this strife in poems like 
Two Voieea^ and The Vision of Sin. The themes here 
treated are the deepest and most serious that can en- 
gage the mind. The worth of life, the significance of 
suffering, the reality of virtue, the existence of truth, 
the origin and end of evil, human responsibility. 
Divine goodness, mysteries of the now and the here- 
after, — these are the problems with which the poet 
is forced to deal, and he dares to deal with them face to 
face. I will not say that he finds, as yet, the true solu- 
tion; there is a more profound and successful treatment 
of the same problems to follow in In Memoriam. But I 
think that, so far as they go, these poems are right and 
true; and in them, enlightened by grief, strengthened 
by inward combat, the poet has struck a loftier note 
than can be heard in the beautiful poems of his youth. 

For thb, at least, is dear. The poet has now become a 
man. The discipline of sorrow has availed. Life is real 
and earnest to him. He grapples with the everlasting 
facts of humanity. Men and women are closer to him. 
He can write poems like Dora^ XJlysBes^ St. Simeon 
StyltUt, as wonderful for their difference in tone and 
subject as for their intense humanity and absolute truth 
to nature. He has learned to fed a warm sympathy with 

Men, my broiherB, men, the workers: 

to care for all that touches their welfare; to rejoice 
in the triumphs of true liberty; to thunder in scorn 
and wrath against the social tyrannies that crush the 
souls of men, and 

The social lies that warp us from the luAng tmth, 
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It IB true th«t there is no actual and visiUe ooo- 
flict, no civil war raging to engulf him. He is not called 
upon to choose between his love ol poetfy and his love 
of country, nor to lay aride his singing-robes even for a 
time. It is his fortune, or misfortune, to have fallen 
upon an age of proqierity and settled government. 
But in that great unseen warfare which is ever waging 
between truth and error, right and wrong, freedom and 
(^pressicm, light and darkness, he bears his part and 
bears it weU, by writing such poems as Loekdey HaU, 
Sea Dreams, Enoch Arden, Aylmer'a Field; and these 
entitle him to high rank as a poet of humanity. 

Are they then so far apart, Milton and Tennyson, 
the Latin Secretary of Cromwell and the Poet Laureate 
of Queen Victoria, — are they so far apart in the spirit* 
ual activity of their lives as their circumstances seem to 
place them? Are they as unlike in the substance as 
they are in the form of their utterance on the great 
questions of life? I think not. Even here, where the 
lines of their work seem to diverge most widely, we 
may trace some deep resemblances, under i^parent 
differences. 

It is a noteworthy fact that a most important place 
in the thought and writing of both of these men has 
been occupied by the subject of marriage. How many of 
Tennyson's poems are devoted to this theme! The 
Miller's Daughter, The Lord of Burleigh, Lady Clare, 
Edwin Morris, The Brook, The Gardener's Daughter, 
Love and Duty, Locksley HaU, The Princess, Maud, 
Enoch Arden, Aylmer's Field, The Golden Supper, The 
Window, The First Quarrd, The Wreck, The Flight, 
and The IdyUs of Ike King, all have the thought of 
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union between men and woman» end the queftioni 
which eriae in connection with it, at their root. 

In The Coming cfArfkwr^ Tmixy^xm mekei hif choien 
hero rest all hii power upon a happy and true mar- 
riage: — 

What happineu to reign a Umdy king 
Vext wiih vxuU dreamt f For earing I be joined 
To her that ie thefaireet under heaoen, 
I eeem ae nothing in the mighty world. 
And cannot wHl my toill nor work my work 
Wholly 9 nor make myedf in mine ovm realm 
Victor and lord. Bid were I joined toith her. 
Then might we lice together ae one life. 
And reigning with one wUl in everything. 
Have power on thie dark land to lighten U, 
And power on thie dead world to make it live. 



Compare with this Adam'i complaint in 

Ineolittide 
What happineeef Who can enjoy alone f 
Or all enjoying what contentment find f 

hii demand for a companion equal with himself» ''fit 
to participate all rational delight;" and hii description 
of hii first sight of Eve: 

She dieappeared and left ms dark. I watfd 

To find her, or forever to deplore 

Her loee, and other pleaeuree all abjure. 

Those four tremendous pamphlets on Divorce with 
which Milton horrified his enemies and shocked his 
friends, have underlying all their errors and extrava- 
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ganoei tbe great doctrine tbat a genuine marriage muat 
be a true eompanionship and union of eoub — a doc- 
trine equally opposed to the licentioui* and to the coo- 
yentiooal» view of wedlock. 

This is predsdy Tennyson's position. His bitterest 
invectives are against marriages of convenience and 
avarice. He praises "that true marriage, that healthful 
and holy bmily life, whidi has its roots in mutual affec- 
tion, in mutual fitness, and which is guarded by a con- 
stancy as strong as heaven's blue arch and yet as 
qxmtaneous as the heart-beats of a happy child." But 
in praising thia, Tennyson speaks of what he has pos- 
sessed and"^ known: Milton could have spoken only of 
what he had desired and missed save for one brief in- 
tervaL A worid-wide difference, more than enough to 
account for anything of incompleteness in Milton's 
views of women. 

What injuitioe the world has done him on this point I 
Married at an age when a man who has preserved the 
lofty ideab and personal purity of youth is peculiarly 
liable to deception, to a woman far bdow him in char- 
acter and intellect, a pretty f od utterly unfitted to take 
a sincere and earnest view of life or to sympathiie 
with him in his studies; deserted by her a few weeks 
after the wedding-day; met by stubborn refusal and 
unjust reproaches in every attempt to. reclaim and 
reconcile her; accused by her family of disloyalty in 
politics, and treated as it he were unworthy of hon- 
ourable consideration; what wonder that his heart 
eiperietteed a great revulsion, that he began to doubt 
the reality of such womanhood as he had described and 
immortaliaed in Comia, that he sought relief in dabor- 
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ating a doctrine of divorce which should free him from 
the unworthy and irksome tie of a marriage which was 
in truth but an empty mockery? That divorce doc- 
trine which he propounded in the heat of personal in- 
dignation, disguised even from himself beneath a mask 
of professedly calm philosophy, was surely false, and we 
cannot but condemn it. But can we condemn his actual 
conduct, so nobly inconsistent with his own theory? 
Can we condemn the man, as we see him forgiving and 
welcoming his wife driven by stress of poverty and 
danger to return to the home which she had frivolously 
forsaken; welcoming also, and to the best of his ability 
sheltering, her whole family of Philistines, who were 
glad enough, for all their pride, to find a refuge from 
the perils of civil war in the house of the despised school- 
master and Commonwealth-man; bearing patiently, for 
his wife's sake, with their weary presence and shallow 
talk in his straitened dwelling-place until the death of 
the father-in-law, whose sense of honour was never 
strong enough to make him pay one penny of his 
daughter's promised marriage-portion, — can we con- 
demn Milton as we see him acting thus? And as we see 
him, after a few months of happy union with a second 
wife, again left a widower with three daughters, two of 
whom, at least, never learned to love him; blind, poor, 
with few friends; disliked and robbed by his undutiful 
children, who did not scruple to cheat him in the mar- 
ketings, sell his books to the rag-pickers, and tell the 
servants that the best news they could hear would be 
the news of thdr father's death; forced at length in 
very instinct of sdf-protection to take as his third wife 
a plain, honest woman who would be faithful and kind 
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in her care of him and hb house; can we wonder if» 
after thia experience, he thought somewhat doubtfuUy 
of women ? 

But of woman, woman aa Grod made her and meant 
her to be, woman as she is in the true purity and un- 
spoiled beauty of her nature, he never thought other- 
wise than nobly and reverently. His thought is expressed 
in his sonnet to his second wife, in whom for one fleet- 
ing year his heart tasted the best of earthly joys, the 
joy of a perfect companicmahip, but who was lost to him 
in the birth of her first child: — 

Mdhought I taw my laU e$pou$ed wini 
Brought to me like Aleeattsfrom the graee. 
Whom Jooe'e great eon to her glad hueband gaoe^ 

Reeettedfrom death by force (hough pale and faint. 

Mine, as whom washed from epot qf chUdAied taint 
Purifi4Xttion in the old Law did eave. 
And such as yet once more I trust to have 

Full eight of her in Heaven, without restraint^ 

Came vested aU in white, pure as her mind ; 
Her face was veiled, yet to my fancied sight 

Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shined 
So dear as in nofaee with mare ddight. 

But O,asto embrace me she indined, 
I waked, she fled, and day brought back my night. 

There is no more beautiful and heartfelt praise of per- 
fect womanhood in all literature than this; Tennyson 
has never written with more unfeigned worship of 
wedded love. 

It u true, indeed, that Milton declares that woman 
is inferior to man '*in the mind and inward faculties," 
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but he foUowi this dedaiation with the most exquisite 
description of her peculiur excellences: 

When I approach 
Her bweUnesa, to absolute she seeme 
And in hera^ oompUte^ $o todl to know 
Her oumf that what she wULa to do or say 
Seeme wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best : 
Authority and reason on her wait 
As one intended first, not after made 
OecasionaUy; and to consummate aU, 
Oreatness of mind and nMeness their seat 
BuUd in her lovdiest, and create an awe 
About her as a guard angelic placed. 

It is true that he teaches, in accordance with the doc- 
trine of the Bible, that it is the wife's duty to obey her 
husband, to lean upon, and follow, his larger strength 
when it is exercised in wisdom. But he never places the 
woman bdow the man, always at his side; the divinely- 
dowered consort and counterpart, not the same, but 
equal, supplying his deficiencies and solacing his de- 
fects, 

is likeness, hisfU hdp, his other sdf. 



with whom he may enjoy 

Union cf mind or in us both one soul* 

And love like this 

Leads up to heaioen; is both the way and guide. 

Compare these ♦^•^^^"g* with those of Tennyson in 
The Princess^ where under a veil of irony, jest mixed 
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with airneit, he ihowB the f oDy of the modern attempt 
to change woman into a man m pettiooats» deicrihei 
the famak lecturer and the iweet girl graduates h de- 
lightfully absurd aspects, overthrows the visionary 
towers of the Female College with a baby's touch, and 
doses the most good-humoured of satires with a picture 
of the true relationship of man and woman, so beautiful 
and so wise that neither poetry nor philosophy can add 
a word to it. 

For wman it noi undeifthpi mofi. 

But dkferi$: anJd toe make her as the man^ 

Sweet Loee were elain; hie dearest bond iathie. 

Not like to like, hut like in difference. 

Yet in the long yeare liker muat they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she cf man; 

He gain in eweetnete and in moral height. 

Nor loee the wrestling thews that throw the world; 

She mental breadth, norfaU in ehUdward eare. 

Nor lose the ehUdlike in the larger mind; 

TiU at the laH she set hereetfto man 

Like perfect musio unto noble words. 



Then eomss the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the worlds s great bridals, chaste and calm: 
Then springs the crowning race qf humankind. 
May these things bel 

A second point in which we may trace a deep re- 
semblance between Milton and Tennyson is their in- 
tense love of country. This is not always a prominent 
characteristic of great poets. In Goethe we see the 
cold indifference of the self-centred artistic mind, care- 
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less of his country's degradation and ensUvement, 
provided only the all-oonquering Napoleon will leave 
him his poetic leisure and freedom. In Byron we see the 
wild rebelliousness of the poet of passion, deserting, 
disowning, and reviling his native land in the sullen 
fury of personal anger. But Milton and Tennyson are 
true patriots — Englishmen to the heart's core. They 
do not say, "My country, right or wrong !" They pro- 
test in noble scorn against all kinds of tyrannies and 
hypocrisies. They are not bound in conscienceless 
servility to any mere political party. They are the 
partisans of England, because England to them means 
freedom, justice, righteousness, Christianity. 

Milton sees her "rousing herself like a strong man 
after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks;" or "as 
an eagle, mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full midday beam; purging and 
scaling her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of timorous 
and flocking birds, with those also that love the twi- 
light, flutter about amazed at what she means, and in 
their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects 
and schisms." 

Tennyson sings her praise as 

the land that freemen iiUf 
That sober-auUed Freedom dtose. 
The land where^ girt toUh friends or foes ^ 
A man rtvay s'peak the thing he wiU, 

He honours and reveres the Queen, but it is because 
her power is the foundation and defense of Kberty; be- 
cause of her it may be said that 
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Statesmen at her emmcU met 
Who knew the eeaean when to take 
Ocoaeion by the hand^ and make 

The bounds of freedom wider yet^ 

By shaping some august decree, 
WhiA kept her throne unshaken stiB, 
Broadrbas^d upon the people's wHl, 

And compassed by the inmolate sea. 

Think you he would have written thus if Charles Stuart, 
bribe-taker, extortioner, tyrant, dignified and weak be- 
trayer of his best friends, had been his sovereign ? His 
own words tell us on which side he would have stood in 
that great revolt. In the verses written on The Third 
of Fdmiary, 1852, he reproaches the Parliament for 
their seeming purpose to truckle to Louis Napoleon, 
after the coup dUiUA, and cries: 

BhaU we fear him ? Our own we never feared. 

From OUT first Charles by force we wrung our daims. 
Pricked by the Papal spur, we reared, 

Weftung the burthen of the second Jam^. 

And again, in the poem entitled England and America 
in 1782, he justifies the American Revolution as a les- 
son taught by Enghuid herself, and summons his coun- 
try to exult in the freedom of her children. 

Bui Thou, rejoice with liberal joy I 

Lift up thy rocky face. 
And shatter, when the storms are blade. 
In many a streaming torrent bade. 

The seas that shock thy base. 
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Whatever hofmonisa cf law 

The growing world ateume. 
The work t# thine, — the eingle note 
From the deep chord that Hampden emote 

Win vibrate to the doom. 

Hoe 11 the grmnd Miltonie ring» not now diiturbed and 
roughened by the hanhnew of opposition, the bitter- 
new of diiappointaient, the Mdneee of deq;Mur» but 
rounded in the cdm fufaiew of triumph. ''The whirligig 
of Time brings in hii revenges/' The bars of oppression 
are powerless to stay the tide of progress. 

The oU order ehangeth, gioing plaee to new. 
And Oodfuffiie Himeelf in many waye. 

If SClton were alive to-day he would find his ideals 
largely realised; freedom of worship, freedom of the 
press, freedom of education, no longer things to be 
fought for, but things to be enjoyed; the principle of 
popular r e pr e s e ntation firmly settled in the constitu- 
tion of the British monarchy (which Tennyson calls 
''a crowned Republic*'), and the spirit of ''the good old 
cause," the people's cause which seemed lost when the 
second Charles came back, now victorious and guiding 
the destinies of the nation into a yet wider and more 
glorious liberty. 

But what would be the effect of such an environment 
upon such a character as his? What would Milton have 
been in this nineteenth century ? If we can trust the pro- 
phecies of his early years; if we can regard the hints 
of his own preferences and plans, from whose fruition a 
stem sense of duty, like a fiery<4worded angel, barred 
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him out* we must imagine the ooune of his life» the de> 
vdopme&t of his genius, ss scHnething very different 
from what th^ actually were. An age of peace and pros- 
perity , the comfort and quietude of a wdl-ordered home* 
freedom to pursue his studious researches and cultivate 
his artistic tastes to the full, an atmosphere of liberal 
approbation and encouragement, — circumstances such 
as these would have guided his life and work into a 
much closer parallel with Tennyson, and yet thqr 
never could have made him other than himsdf . For his 
was a seraphic spirit, strong, indomitable, unalterable; 
and even the most subtile influence of surroundings 
could never have destroyed or changed him funda- 
mentally. So it was true, as Macaulay has said, that 
''from the Parliament and from the court, from the con- 
venticle and from the Gothic doiiter, from the gloomy 
and sepulchral rites of the Boundheads, and from 
the Christmas revel of the hospitable cavalier, his na- 
ture sdected and drew to itsdf whatever was great and 
good, while it r^ected all the base and pemidous in- 
gredients by which these finer dements were defiled." 
And yet the very process of rejection had its effect upon 
him. The fierce conflicts of theology and politics in 
which for twenty years he was absorbed left their 
marks upon him for good and for evil. They tried him 
as by fire. They brought out all his strength of action 
and endurance. They made his will like sted. They 
gave him the God-like power of one who has suffered 
to the uttermost. But they also disturbed, at least for a 
time, the serenity of his mental processes. They made 
the flow of his thought turbulent and uneven. Th«y 
narrowed, at the same time that they intensified, 
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emotions. They made him an inveterate controvenial- 
ist, whose God must argue and whose angels were de- 
baters. They crushed his humour and his tenderness. 
Himself 9 however, the living poet, the supreme imagina- 
tion, the seraphic utterance, they did not crush, but 
rather strengthened. And so it came to pass that in him 
we have the miracle of literature, — the lost river of 
poetry springing suddenly, as at Divine command, from 
the bosom of the rock, no trickling and diminished rill, 
but a sweeping flood, laden with richest argosies of 
thought. 

IV 

How to speak of Paradise Lost 1 know not. To call it 
a master-work is superfluous. To say that it stands ab- 
solutely alone and supreme is both true and false. 
Parts of it are like other poems, and yet there is no 
poem in the world like it. The theme is old; had been 
treated by the author of Grenesis in brief, by Du Bartas 
and other rhymers at length. The manner is old, inher- 
ited from Virgil and Dante. And yet* b^ond all que»* 
tion, Paradiae LoH is one of the most unique, individual, 
unmistakable poemsin the world's literature. Imitations 
of it have been attempted by Montgomery, Pollok, 
Bickersteth, and other pious versifiers, but they are no 
more like the original than St. Peter's in Montreal is like 
St. Peter's in Bome, or than the pile of pinnacled lime- 
stone on New York's Fifth Avenue is like the Cathedral 
of Milan, with its 

Chainting qwfeSf 
The giani windows' hlassoned fires. 
The height, the space, the gloom, the glory, 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires! 
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Imitstion may be the sinoerest flattery, but imitation 
never produces the deepest resemblance. The man who 
imitates is concerned with that which is outward* but 
kinship of spirit is inward. He who is next of kin to a 
master-mind will himself be too great for the work of 
a copyist; he will be influenced, if at all, unconsciously; 
and though the intellectual relationship may be ex- 
pressed also in some external traits of speech and man- 
ner, the true likeness will be in the temper of the soul 
and the sameness of the moral purpose. Such likeness, I 
think, we can discern between Paradiie LoH and 
Tennyson's works. The IdyUa of the King and In 
Memonanu 

I shall speak first and more briefly of the Idylls, be- 
cause I intend to make them the subject of another 
study from a different point of view. At present we have 
to consider only their relations to the work of Milton. 

In this connection we ought not to forget that Milton 
was the first to call attention to the legend of King Ar- 
thur as a fit subject for a great English poem. Having 
made up his mind to write a national epic which should 
do for England that which Tasso and Ariosto had done 
for Italy, ''that which the greatest and choicest wits of 
Athens and Rome, and those Hebrews of old did for 
their country," Milton tells us that he entertained for a 
long time a design to 

Revoke into song the kings qf our island, 
ArUwr yet from his underground hiding stirring to war" 

fare. 
Or to tell cf those that sat round him as Knights of his 

Table; 
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Oreat-fouUd heroei unmaitMt^ and (0 migki the spirit 

but aid ms), 
Skioer the Saxon phalanxes wider the shock qf the 

tons* 



The design was abandoned: but it was a fortunate fate 
that brought it at last into the hands of the one man» 
since Milton died, who was able to carry it to comple- 
tion. 

Compare the verse of the Idylls with that of Paradise 
Lost. 

Both Milton and Tennyson were led by their study 
of the classic poets to understand that rhyme is the least 
important element in certain forms of poetry; the no- 
blest music is made by the concord rather than by the 
unison of sounds, and the comddence of final con- 
sonants is but a slight matter compared with the 
cadence of syllables and the accented harmony of long 
vowels. Indeed it may be questioned whether the m- 
evitable recurrence of the echo of rhyme does not some- 
times disturb and break the music more Ihan it en- 
hances it. Certainly Milton thought so, and he frankly 
took great credit to himself for setting the example, 
^'the first in English, of ancient liberty recovered to 
heroic poems from the troublesome and modem bond- 
age of riming." 

There were many to follow him m this path, but for 
the most part with failure. They fdl mto the mistake 
of thinking that because unrhymed verse was more 
free it was less di£Scult, and, making their liberty a cloak 
of poetic license, they poured forth floods of accurately 
measured prose under the delusion that they were writ- 
ing blank-verse. 
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The f ict if that thii is tfaa one form of vene 
nquirei tfaa moit ddioate ew and the moit patient 
labour. In Cowper» Cderidfle, Southey, Wordiworth, 
Browning, theie preoonditioni are often wanting. 
With the poeiible exception of llatthew Amold'i 
Sohmb and RuHumt the fint Engliih blank-vene lince 
linton worthy to compare with that at Paradue LoHIm 
found in Tennyion'i Idytti qf the King, 

There is a marked contrast in the movement of the 
two poems. Each has its own distmctive quality. In 
Milton we observe a more stately and majestic march, 
more of rhythm: in Tennyson a sweeter and more per- 
fect tone, more of melody. These qualities correspond, 
in v^rse, to form and colour in painting. We might say 
that Milton is the greater draughtsman, as Michael 
Angdo; Tennyson the better colourist, as Giorgione. 
But the diflference between the two painters is greater 
than that between the two poets. For the methods by 
which the latter produce their effects are substantially 
the same; and their results differ chiefly as the work of 
a strong, but sometimes heavy, hand differs from that 
of a hand less powerful, but better disciplined. 

De Quinc^ has said, somewh«ve or other, that find- 
ing fault with Milton's versification is a dangerous pas- 
time. The lines which you select for criticism have a 
way of justifying themselves at your expense. That 
which you have condemned as a palpable blunder, an 
unpardonable discord, comes out from the mouth of a 
better reader majestically right and harmonious. And 
so, continues De Quincey, when you attempt to take 
liberties with any passage of his, you feel as you might 
if you came upon what appeared to be a dead lion in 
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a f OTest. You have an imoomf ortable suapicioD that he 
may not be dead, but only sleeping; or perhaps not even 
sleeping* but only shamming. Many an unwary critic 
has been thus unpleasantly suiprised. Notably Drs. 
Johnson and Bentley, and in a small way Walter Savage 
Landor, roaring over Milton's mistakes, have proved 
themsdves distinctly in the wrong. 

But for all that, there are mistakes in Paradite LotL 
I say it with due fear, and not without a f eding of 
gratitude that the purpose of this essay does not re- 
quire me to specify them. But a sense of literary can- 
dour forces me to confess the opinion that the great 
epic contains passages in which the heaviness of the 
thought has overweighted the verse, i>assages which 
can be read only with tiresome effort, lines in which the 
organ-player's foot seems to have slipped upon the 
pedab and made a ponderous discord. This cannot be 
said of the Idylls. Their music is not broken or jangled. 
It may never rise to the loftiest heights, but it never 
falls to the depths, 'f ennyson has written nothing as 
strong as the flight of Satan through Chaos, nothing 
as sublime as the invocation to Light, nothing as rich 
as the first description of Eden; but taking the blank- 
verse of the Idylls through and through, as a work of 
art, it is more finished, more perfectly musical than that 
of Paradise LoH, 

The true relationship of these poems lies, as I have 
said, beneath the surface. It consists in their ideal unity 
of theme and lesson. For what is it in fact with which 
Milton and Tennyson concern themsdves? Not the 
mere story of Adam and Eve's transgression; not the 
legendary wars of Arthur and his knights; but the ever- 
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conflict of the human soul with the adversary, 
the struggle against sin, the power of the slightest taint 
ci evil to infect, poUute, destroy all that is fairest and 
best. Both poets teU the story of a paradise lost, and 
lost through sin; first, the happy garden designed by 
God to be the home of stainless innocence and bliss, 
whose gates are closed forever against the guilty race; 
and then, the i^orious realm of peace and love and law 
which the strong and noble king would make and defend 
amid the world's warfares, but which is secretly cor- 
rupted, undermined, destroyed at last in blackening 

To Arthur, as to Adam, destruction comes through 
that which seems, and indeed is, the loveliest and the 
dearest. The beauteous mother of mankind, fairer than 
all her daughters nnce, drawn by her own denre of 
knowledge into disobedience, yields the first entrance 
to the fatal sin; and Guinevere, the imperial-moulded 
queen, led by degrees from a true friendship into a false 
love for Lancelot, infects the court and the whole 
realm with death. Vain are all safeguards and defenses; 
vain all high resolves and noble purposes; vain the in- 
structions of the archangel charging the possessors of 
Eden to 

Be strong^ live happy^ and lovet btdfirH qf all 
Him whom to lone it to obey! 

vain the strait vows and solemn oaths by which the 
founder of the Table bound his knights 



To reioefence the King as if he were 

Their eonedenoe^ and their conscience as their King^ 

To Weak the heathen and uphM the Christ. 
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All is viin, for sin comes creq[>]iig in; and sin* fhe 
sUghtesty the most seeming-veniml, the most beautiful, 
is the seed of shame and death. This is the profound 
truth to which the Idytti cfOmKing and ParadxH LoH 
alike bear witness. And to teach this, to teach it in 
forms of highest art which should live forever in the 
imagination of the race, was the moral purpose of Id- 
ton and Tennyson. 

But there is another aspect of this theme, which is 
hardly touched in the Idytta, Sin has a relation to God 
as wdl as to man, since it exists in His universe. Is it 
stronger than the Almighty? Is His will wrath? Is 
His purpose destruction? Is darkness the goal of all 
things, and is there no other significance in death; no 
deliverance from its gloomy power? In ParadUe LoH^ 
Milton has dealt with this problem also. Side by side 
with the record ''of man's first disobedience" he has 
constructed the great argument whereby he would 

Asaeri eternal Providence 
And juetify the ways of Ood to men. 

The poem has, therefore, parallel with its human side, 
a divine side, for which we shall look in vain among the 
IdyUa of ike King. Tennyson has approached this prob- 
lem from another standpoint in a diflferent manner. 
And if we wish to know his solution of it, his answer to 
the mystery of death, we must look for it in In Mem' 
ortam. 

This poem is an degy for Arthur Hallam, finished 
throughout its seven hundred and twenty-four stanzas 
with all that delicate care which the elegiac form re* 
quires, and permeated with the tone of personal grief, 
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not panioiiate, but profound and pure. But it is such an 
degy as the woild has never seen before, and never will 
see again. It is the work of years, elaborated with such 
skill and adorned with such richness of poetic imagery 
as other men have thought too great to bestow upon an 
epic. It is the most exquisite structure ever reared above 
a human grave, more wondrous and more immortal 
than that world-famous tomb which widowed Artemisia 
built for the Carian Mausolus. But it ui also something 
greater and better. Beyond the narrow range of per- 
sonal loss and loneliness, it rises into the presence of 
the eternal realities, faces the great questions ci our 
mysterious existence, and reaches out to lay hold of 
that hope which is unseen but abiding, whereby alone 
we are saved. Its motto might wdl be given in the words 
of St Paul: For our light affliction uMch it bid for a 
moment toorkethfor na afar more exceeding and eternal 
weight qf glory; tohUe we look net at the ikinge ukidi are 
SMn, but at the ikinge wkick are net seen; for ike ikinge 
wkiA are eeen are temporal, but tke ikinge wkiA are not 
eeen are etemaL 

At first sight it may seem almost absurd to compare 
the degy with the epic, and impossible to discover any 
resemblance between those long-rolling, thunderous 
periods of blank-verse and these short swallow-fllights 
of song which ''dip thdr wings in tears and skim away.'* 
The comparison of In Memariam with Lycidae would 
certainly appear more easy and obvious; so obvious, 
indeed, that it has been made a thousand times, and 
is fluently repeated by every critic who has had occa- 
sion to speak of English degies. But this is just one of 
those cases in which an external similarity conceals a 
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fundamental unlikeness. For, in the first place, Edward 
King, to whose memoiy Lifcidaa was dedicated, was 
far from being an intimate friend of Milton, and his 
lament has no touch of the deep heart-sorrow which 
throbs in In Memoriam. And, in the second place, Ly- 
eidoi is in no sense a philosophical poem, does not 
descend into the depths or attempt to answer the vexed 
questions. But In Memoriam is, in its very essence, pro- 
foundly and thoroughly philosophical; and this brings 
it into relation with Paradise Lost, They are the two 
most famous poems — with the supreme exception of 
Dante's Dwine Comedy — which deal directly with the 
mysteries of faith and reason, the doctrine of God and 
immortality. 

There is a point, however, in which we must ac- 
knowledge an essential and absolute difference between 
the great epic and the great elegy, something deeper 
and more vital than any contrast of form and metre. 
Paradise Lost is a theological poem. In Memoriam is a 
religious poem. The distinction is narrow, but deep. Be- 
ligion differs from theology as life differs from biology. 

Milton approaches the problem from the side of 
reason, resting, it is true, upon a supernatural revela- 
tion, but careful to reduce all its contents to a logical 
form, demanding a dearly-formulated and dosely^ 
linked explanation of all things, and seeking to establish 
his system of truth upon the basis of sound argument. 
His method is distinctly rational; Tennyson's is emo- 
tional. He has no linked chain of deductive reasoning; 
no shaip-cut definition of objective truths. His faith is 
subjective, intuitive. Where proof fails him, he will 
still believe. When the processes of reason are skaken, 
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disturbed, Iruttrated; when absdute demonatratioii ap- 
pears impoBsible» and doubt daims a gloomy enq>ire in 
the mind, then the deathless fire that God has kindled 
in the breast bums toward that heaven which is its 
source and home, and the swift answer of immortal 
love lei^M out to solve the mystery of the grave. Thus 
TeDnyaaxifeds after Grod, and leads us by the paths of 
faith and emotion to the same goal which ICilton 
reaches by the road of reason and logic. 

Each of these methods is characteristic not only of 
the poet who uses it, but also of the age in which it is 
employed. ParadUe LoH does not echo more distinctly 
the time of the Westminster divines than In Memo- 
riam represents the time of Maurice and Kingdey and 
Bobertson. It is a mistake to think that the tendency 
of our day is toward raticmalism. That was the drift of 
Ifilton's time. Our modem movement is toward emo- 
tionalism, a rdigion of feeling, a subjective system in 
which the sentiments and affections shall be acknowl- 
edged as tests of truth. This movement has undoubtedly 
an dement of danger in it, as wdl as an element of 
promise. It may be carried to a false extreme. But this 
much is dear, — it has been the strongest inspiration of 
the men of our own time who have fought against athe» 
ism and the cold negations of sdentific despair. The 
music of it is voiced forever in In Mmnariam. It is the 
heart now, not the colder reason, which rises to 

Am€H eUrnid Pri3mdenc$ 
Andjud^y the way$ qf Ood to men. 

But the answer is none other than that whkh was 
given by the blind poet The larger meanings of In 
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Mmnoriam and Pamdiw Latt — whaterer we may My 
ci thiir Immt moiningi flnd their hAnnony in ♦^^ 



BtfOiiff Sen nf Qod% 

1m Tenayioa a Pantfaeift beeauae he q)eaki of 

Om flbd, on# {cN0, on# ibrnm^ 
ilitti omfaiM^ dirin$ nmd 
To VBhich ik$ VBlkok ereation moMt f 

Then lo if ICilton a Pantheiit when he makea the Son 
lay to the Father, — 

Thou JiaU h0 all in all, and lin ik$$ 
FoNmTt and in me all u>hom ikou loeeeL 

Ii Tennyion an Agnostic beeauae he ipeaki of the 
''truths that never can be proved/' and finds a final 
answer to the mysteries of life only in a hope which is 
hidden ''behind the veil'' ? Then so is ICilton an Agnos- 
tic, because he declares 

Hsaem it for thee too high 
To know loto pan0t there. B$ loidy win; 
Thbik otiiy tehat eoneeme thee and thif being. 
SMek not thy ihmghU teUh matiere hid; 
Leaee them to God aboee. 

Is Tennyson a Universalist because he says, 

Ohp yet toe inut that eomehow good 
WiUbethe^nalgoalqfiU 
To pange qf natur$p ein$pfvM» 

Ihfeete qf doubt, and tainie if blood t 
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Then ao is Ifilton a UniverMlitt when he CTdaimg, — 

0, goodnui infiniUt goodnea %mmen9$t 
That all Mm gad cf evil ihatt produeet 
And evU twm to good I 

The {eitli of the two poets is one; the mesnbg of In 
Mmncriam tad Paradite LoH is the same. The hope of 
the universe is in the Son of 6od» whom Milton and 
Tennyson both call ''Immortal Love." To EBm through 
mists and shadows we must look ttp» 

COaOif bOM, though but hii utmoH MrU 
Qfglcfyt aindfar'qffhit iUp§ adore. 

Thus our cry out of the darkness shall be answered. 
Knowledge shall grow from more to more. 

Light qfter light vM-uaed m ihatt attain, 
And to th$ end pertiding eqfe arme. 

But this can come only through self-sunender and 
obedience* only through the consecration of the free* 
will to God who gave it; and the highest prayer of the 
light-seeking* upward-striving human soul in this : — 

0, Uring tnU that shaU endure, 
When aU that czeme ihatt nuger ikoA, 
Riie in the epiritual Book, 

Flow through our deedi and make them pwe^ 

Thai V)e may lift from out the duet 
A eoiee ae unto him that hean, 
A ery above the conquered yean. 

To one that mth ue vx^la and irutt, 
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WUhfaiUh thai eomes of seff-eorUrol, 
The imUu thai never can be proved 
TJrdU we doae with all we love. 

And aU toe flow from, aotd in eotd. 
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THE PBINCS88 AND MAUD 

Iv was lomewhera in tbe fortiei of tUi oentury that 
Edgar AUan Poe put forth a new doctrine of poetiy» 
whieh» if I reoiember lightly* ran lomewhat on this wiia: 
'The greatest poems must be short. For the poetio 
inspiratioii b of the nature of a flash of lightning and 
endures only for a moment. But what a man writes be* 
tween the flashes is worth oomparativdy little. AU long 
poems are therefore* of necessityt poor in proportion to 
their length* — or at best they are but a mass of pud- 
ding in which the hiseious plums of poetiy are embedded 
mnA Diftialbr concealed** 

lUs mgenious theory (which has a slight air of special 
nlaadintf) has never been flenerallv accented. ^nAmmA. m,t 

the very time when Poe was propounding it* and usfaig 
tbe early Doems of Tennvson as an illustration, the 
woHd at krge was taking for granted the truth of the 
opposite theory* and demanding that the newly dis- 
covered poet should prove his daim to greatness by 
writfaig somethfaig long. ''We want to see*" said one of 
the best of the critics in 184t* "a poem of power and 
nuMmi mmgy. Mr. Tennyson abeady enjoys a high 
position; let him aim at one still higher; why not the 
highestP'' 

I believe that it was* at least partly* in answer to 
demands of this Idnd that Th$ Prinotu appeared in 
1847. Poe might have dahned it as an illustration of his 
theory. For it certainly adds more to the bulk of Tenny- 
son's poems than it contributes to the lasting fame of 
his poetry. Its length is greater than its merit. There 
are parts of it in which the style falls bdow the level of 
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poetiy of the first nmk; and these are the very parts 
where the verse is most diffuse and the story moves most 
dowly through thidcets of o ve igrown description. The 
"flash of lightning" theory of poetic iospiration, al- 
thou|^ it is very far from being true or complete as a 
whole, appears to fit this poem with peculiar nicety; 
for the finest things in it are quite distinct, and so much 
better than the rest that they stand out as if illumined 
with sudden light. 

Perhaps there are still some admirers ct Tennyson 
who will dispute this opinion. They may point out the 
admirable moral lesson of The Prineeu^ which is ail-too 
evident, and dwell upon its influence in advancing the 
higher education of women, which is indisputable. 
They may insist upon its manifest superiority to other 
contemporary noveb in verse, like LueUe or The Angd 
in ihe House. Grant aU this. Still it does not touch the 
point id the criticism. For it is Tennyson himself who 
gives the standard of comparison. If Giulio Romano had 
painted the Madonna di Foligno, we might call it a great 
success — for him, but not for Baphad. Beside La 
SiHinaf or even beside the little Madonna dd Oranduea, 
it suffers. EnocA Arden, Dora, Lodaiey Hall, are aU 
shorter than The Princeee, but they are better. Thdr 
inspiration is more sustained. The style fits the sub- 
stance more perfectly. The poetic life in them is stronger 
and more enduring. One might say of them that they 
have more soul and less body. In brief, what I mean is 
this: The Prineeee is one ci the mmor poems of a major 
poet. 

But there is poetry enough scattered through it to 
make the reputation of a man oi ordinary talent. 
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What I want to do in this chapter is to value this de- 
ment of genuine poetry at its true worth, and to dis- 
tinguish it, if I can, from the lower dements which seem 
to me to mar the beauty and weaken the f ovoe ni the 
poem. 

The Prmoe99 has for its theme the emandpation of 
woman, — a great question, certainly, but also a vexed 
question, and one which is better adapted to prose than 
to poetry, at least in the present stage of its discussion. 
It has so many sides, and such humorous aspects, and 
such various complications, that it is difficult to deal 
with it altogether in the realm of the ideal; and yet I 
suppose the man does not live, certainly the poet can 
hardly be found, who would venture to treat it alto- 
gether as a subject for realistic comedy. That would 
be a daring, perhaps a fatal experiment, — especially 
now, since women have so largdy obtained that pditi- 
cal suffrage which some of them have long and justly 
demanded, and are beginning to enjoy, (more or less,) 
the privilege of going in person to the polls to east 
their votes. 

This aspect of the subject was still remote in the mid- 
dle of the Nineteenth Century when Tennyson wrote. 
He was dealing with the "woman-question" in its 
primary form, particularly in its rdation to education. 
But even so he appears to have fdt its difficulties and 
perils, and to have had a touch of that malady which 
the French call fnM aux yeuz, and the Americans 
"cold feet" 

He calls his story of the Princess Ida, who set out to 
be the ddiverer of her sex by founding a Woman's 
University , and ended by marrying the Prince who came 
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to woo her in feminine disgdae, **9k liedkgr.** Be repre- 
ienti tbe imftginary poet^ who appeen in tha Fhdoguob 
and who undertakes to dreei up the etory in vene for 
the ladiei and gentlemen to whom it wai told at a pio« 
nic, as being in a strait betwixt two parties in the 
audience: one party damanding a burlesque; the other 
party wishing for something '*true-heroio." And so he 
■i^rs,— 

I moced oiina Hrange diagonal^ 

And maiyhe miiher pboMd myieff nor ihsm. 

This diagonal movement may have been prudent; 
but it is unquestionably a little confusing. One hardly 
knows how to take the poet. At one moment he is very 
much in earnest; the next moment he seems to be mak- 
ing fun of the woman's college. The style is like a breeie 
which blows northwest by southeast; it may be a veiy 
lively breeiet and full of sweet odours from eveiy 
quarter; but the trouble is that we cannot tell which 
way to trim our sails to catch the force of it, and so 
our craft goes jibing to and fro, without making prog- 
ress in any direction. 

I think we feel this uncertabty most of all in the 
characters of the Princess and the Prince, — and I 
name the Princess first because she is evidently the 
hero of the poem. Sometimes she i^ppears very admira- 
ble and lovable, in a stately kind of beauty; but 
again she seems like a woman from whom a man with 
ordinary prudence and a proper regard for his own sense 
of humour would promptly and carefully flee away, 
appreciating the truth of the description which her 
father. King Gama, gives of her, — 
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Av/vl odsB the wroU^ 
Too aufid 9unfor wkat ih§y trmUed qf» 
But aU ike eaye and do$i it mrfvl. 

There if a touch of her own style, it seems to me. here 
and there in the poem. The epithets are too numerous 
and too statdy. The art is decidedly arabesque; there 
is a surplus of ornament; and here, more than anywhere 
else, one finds it difficult to defend Tennyson from the 
charge of ovcc^'elaboration. For example, he says of the 
eight ^'daughters of the plough," who worked at the 
woman's oo[kge» that 

E(uh WM9 like a Druid roek; 
Or like a ijnre rf land ihat eiande apart 
CUft from ike motri, and waiVd about wiA fnew9. 

The image is gnmd, — just a little too grand for a 
group of female servants, summoned to eject the three 
masculine intruders from the university. 

The Prinem was the first ot Tennyson's poems to 
become widdy known in America, and it is a curious 
iMt that the most favourable, as wdl as the most ex- 
tensive, critkasms of it have come from this side of the 
Atlantic. First, there was Professor James Hadley's 
thoughtful review in 1840; then Mr. Edmund Garenoe 
Stedman's eloquent paragraphs in "Victorian Poets;" 
then Mr. S. E. Dawson's admirable monograph pub- 
lished in Montreal; and finally Mr. William J. Bolfe's 
sdiolarly '* variorum" edition of The Prineese, with 
notes. Mr. Dawson's excellent little book was the occa- 
sion of drawing from Tennyson a letter, which seems to 
me one of the most valuable, as it is certainly one of 
the longest, pieces of prose that he has ever given to 
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the public. It deicribes his manner of observing- nature 
and his practice of making a rough note in four or five 
words, like an artist's sketch, of whatever struck him 
as picturesque, that is to say, fit to go into a picture. 

The Princess is full of the results oi this kind of work, 
scattered here and there like flowers in a tangle of 
meadow-grass. For ezan^>le, take these two descriptions 
(rfdawn: — 

Ndiee qf a change in the dark teoM 
Was liepi about the acacias^ and a bird 
Thai early woke to feed her Z«ttb ones 
Sent from her dewy hreaet a cry for light. — 
Mom in ihe wkUe wake qf the morning star 
Came furrowing all the orient into gold. — 

These are as di£Ferent in feeling as possible, yet each is 
true, and each is fitted to the place in which it stands; 
for the one describes the beginning of a day among the 
splendours of the royal college before it was broken 
up; the other describes the twilight of the morning in 
which the Princess b^gan to yidd her heart to the 
tender touch of love. Or take again these two pictures 
of storm: — 

And etanding like a statdy pine 
Set in a cataract on an itlandrcrag^ 
When storm is on the heights ^ and right and left 
Sucked from the dark heart cf the long hSls roll 
The torrents^ dashd to the vale. — 

Ae one that etimbs a peak to gaae 
O'er land and main^ and sees a great black doud 
Drag inward from the deeps, a wall qf night. 
Blot out ihe slope qf sea from verge to shore. 
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And mdc the blinding splendour from the eand. 
And quendifing lake by lake and tarn by tamt 
Expunge the toorld, — 

Tennyson says that the latter of these passages is a 
recollection of a coming tempest watched from the 
summit of Snowdon. Work like this, so dear, so power- 
ful, so exact, would go far to redeem any poem, however 
tedious. 

But better still is the love-scene in the last canto, 
where the poet drops the tantaliging vein of mock- 
heroics, and tdls us his real thought of woman's place 
and work in the world, in words which are as wise as 
they are beautiful. I have quoted them in another 
place and may not repeat them here. But there is one 
passage which I cannot forbear to give, because it 
seems to describe something of Tennyson's own life. 



Alonetfram earlier than I know, 
Immereed in rich fareehadowinge cf the ioorU» 
I loeed the toomon; he thai doth not, lieee 
A drowning life, beeoUed in eweei edf. 
Or pinee in ead experietiee woree than deaA, 
Or keepe hie win^d qffedione dipt wOh erime: 
Yet wae there one thro* whom I heed her, one 
Not learned, eaee in graeioue houediM waiye^ 
Not perfed, nay, but full of tender wants. 
No angd, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In angd imtinde, breathing Paradiee, 
Interpreter between the gode and men. 
Who loo^d all nOtioe to her place, and yd 
On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread, and aU male minds perforce 
8wa$^d to her from their orbits as they mooed. 
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And girded her wiik mueie. Happy he 
WUh $uA a mMert faUk in womankind 
Beait wiik hie bloody and truet in all tkinge high 
Comee easy to him, and tho* he trip and fall 
He ehall not blind hie eovi wUh day. 

This 18 worthy to be put beside Wordsworth's — 

**A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature* e daUyfood*** 

But the very best things in the poem are, ''Tears, idle 
tears/' the ''small, sweet Idyl," and the songs which 
divide the cantos. Tennyson said that these songs were 
not an after-thought; that he had designed them from 
the first, but doubted whether th^ were necessary, 
and did not overcome his laziness to insert them until 
the third edition in 1850. It may be that he came as 
near as this to leaving out the jewels which are to the 
poem what the stained-glass windows are to the con- 
fused vastness of York Minster, — the light and gloiy 
of the structure. It would have been a fatal loss. For 
he has never done anything more pure and perfect than 
these songs, clear and simple add musical as the chime 
of silver bells, deep in their power of suggestion as 
music itself. Not a word in them can be omitted or 
altered, ndther can they be translated. The words are 
the songs. "Sweet and low," "Ask me no more," and 
"Blow, bugle, blow" wiU be remembered and sung, as 
long as English hearts move to the sweet melody of love 
and utter its secret meanings in the English tongue. 

Maiud may wdl be considered in the same chapter 
with The Prineeee, because they have some important 
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tbingi in common. Thay are both very modems both 
deal with the pamon of romantic love; in both, the 
story b an element of intereet. But theie points of re- 
semblance bring out more deariy the points of contrast 
The one b a lii^t epic; the other b a lyrical drama. 
The one is complicated; the other is simple. The style 
of the one b narrative, diffuse, decorated; the style of 
the other b personal, direct, condensed. In the one you 
see rather vague diaraeten, whose development de- 
pends largely upon the unfolding of the plot ; in the other 
you see the unfolding of the plot controlled by the de- 
velopment of a single, strongly-marked character. 
In fact, Tnnyson himself has given us the only true 
starting-point for the criticism of each of these poems 
in a single wcid, by calUng 2%« fVtnosiS ''a lledl^y,'* 
and Maud ''a Mcnodrama.*' 

I will confess frankly , although frank confession b not 
precisely fashionaUe among critics, that for a long time 
I misunderstood Maui and underrated it. Thb came 
from looking at it from the wrong point of view. Z 
was enlightened by hearing the poet read the poem 
aloud at the dose of hiM last aummer of Ufs^ Augustp 



Tennyson's reading was ntraordinary. Ss voice was 
deep, strong, masculine, limited in its range, with a 
tendency to monotone, broadening and prolonging the 
voweb and rolling the r's. It was not flexible, nor 
melodious in the common sense of the word, but it was 
musical in a higher sense, as the voice of the sea b 
musical. When he read he ignored all the formal rules 
of elocution, raised hb vcrfce a little above hb usual 
tone in spealdng, and poured out the poem in a sus- 
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tained ifaythmic chant. He was carried away and lost 
in it. In the passionate passages his voice rose and 
swelled like the sound of the wind in the pine-trees; 
in the lines which express grief add loneliness it broke 
and fell like the throbbing and murmuring of the waves 
on the beach. I felt the profound human sympathy of 
the man, the largeness and force of his nature. I under- 
stood the secret ni the perfection of his lyrical poems. 
Each one of them had been composed to a distinct music 
of its own. He had heard it in his mind before he had 
put it into words. I saw also why his character-pieces 
were so strong. He had been absorbed in each one of 
them. The living personality had been real to him, and 
he had entered into its life. 

All this came home to me as I sat in the evening 
twilight in the study at Aldworth, and listened to the 
poet, with his massive head outlined against the pale 
l^w of the candles, his dark, dreamy eyes fixed closely 
upon the book, lifted now and then to mark the em- 
phasis of a word or the dose of a forceful line, and his 
M voice ringing with aU the passion of youth, as he 
chanted the varying cantoes ci the lyrical drama of 
Maud. It was easy to see why he loved it, and what it 
meant to him. There was no vanity, but a touch of 
that childlike candour which belongs to the great, in 
what he said to me at the dose of the reading: ''I don't 
daim that Maud is one of my greaUH poems, but I 
think it is one of my moH original poems.'* 

It is permissible, after so long a lapse of time, to 
condense the substance of the remarks and comments 
which he made during and after the reading, and to put 
them in single quotation-marks, to show that while his 
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exact words may not be iued» the puiport of what he 
laid 18 faithfully lendeted. 

'You must remember always, in reading it, what it is 
meant to be — a drama in lyrics. It shows the unfolding 
of a londy» morbid soul» touched with inherited mad- 
ness, under the influence of a pure and passionate love. 
Each lyric is meant to eqiress a new moment in this 
process. The things which seem like faults bdong not 
so much to the poem as to the character ci the hero. 

'He is wrong, ci course, in much that he says. If 
he had been always wise and just he would not have 
been himsdf. He begins with a false comparison — 
"blood-red heath." There is no such thing in nature; 
but he sees the heather tinged like blood because his 
mind has been disordered and his sight discoloured by 
the tragedy of his youth. He is wrong in thinking that 
war will transform the cheating tradesman into a great- 
souled hero, or that it will sweep away the dishonesties 
and lessen the miseries of humanity. The history of the 
Crimean War proves his error. But this very delusion is 
natural to him: it is in keeping with his morbid, melan- 
choly, impulsive character to seek a cure for the evils of 
peace in the horrors of war. 

'He is wild and excessive, of course, in his railings 
and complainings. He takes offense at fancied slights, 
reviles those whom he dislikes, magnifies trifles, is sub- 
ject to hallucinations, hears his name called in the 
comers of his lonely house, fancies that all the world 
is against him. He is not always noble even in the ex- 
pression of his love at first. He sometimes strikes a 
false note and strains the tone of passion until it is al- 
most hysterical. There is at least one passage in which 
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hs rfngi alwaidly of triflM, and beeonm, m hs him- 
idf femd that he would, ''faataitieally mtny.*' Bvt 
all thia ia Juat what auoh a man would do in audi a caie. 
The paychological etudy is oomplete, from the tot 
outbunt of moody rage in the opening eanto» tlnou^ 
the onoonaeioiia ftniggle againat love and the eKuberant 
Joy which follows its entrance into his heart and the 
blanic despair which settlss upon him when it is lost» 
down to the picture of zeal madness with which the 
second part doses. It is as true as truth itself/ 

The spell of that day when the poet inteipreted his 
own woric to me is still potent in my memory, and 
renews itself as often as I rsad the poem. But there still 
remab certain questions to ask in regard to it. What is 
there in the story to make it worth the tellingf What 
elements of beauty has the poet con f erred upon itf 
What has he giyen to this strange and wayward hero 
to redeem himP Three gifts. 

First, the gift of eotquisite, delioate, sensitive perosp- 
ticn. Be sees and hears the wonderful, beautiful things 
which only a poet can see and hear. He knows that the 
underside of the English daisy is pbk, and when ICaud 
passes homeward through the fields he can trace her 
path by the upturned flowers, — 

Fwr 1mf$d htm iouek*d ihe eiiodoieff 
And 1^ ih$ daiiii$$ roiy. 

He sees how the tops of the trees on a windy morning 
are tot bowed by the wind and then tossed from side 
to side,— 

Omi^M and oHf d (y A« ^olf • 
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He has noted the colour of the red buds on the lime- 
tree in the spring, and how the green leaves bufst 
through them, — 

A mUlion emeralds break from the ruby-hudded lime. 

He has heard the ''broad-flung shipwrecking roar of the 
tide*' and the sharp ''scream" of the pebbles on the 
beach dragged down by the receding wave. He has lis- 
tened to the birds that seem to be calling, "Maud, 
Maud, Maud, Maud," — and he knows perfectly well 
that th^ are not nightingales* but rooks, flying to 
their nests in the tall trees around the Hall. The poem 
is rich in observations of nature. 

The second gift which is bestowed upon the hero of 
Maud is the power of song. And in bestowing this the 
poet has proved the fineness and subtlety of his knowl- 
edge. For it is precisely thb gift of song which sometimes 
descends upon a wayward, eccentric life, — as it did 
upon Shdley's, — and draws from it tones of ravishing 
sweetness; not harmonies, for harmony belongs to the 
broader mind, but melodies, which catch the heart and 
linger in the memory forever. Strains of this music come 
to us from Maud: the song of triumphant love, — 

I hoM led her home, my loee, my otdy friend. 
There ia none like her, none, — 

the nocturne that rises like the breath of passion from 
among the flowers, — 

Come into the garden, Mavd, — 

and the lament, — 

thai H toere poeeHde. 
[99] 
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These lyrics are nuigififtl, unforgetUble; they give an 
immortal beauty to the poem. 

The third gift, and the greatest, which belongs to the 
hero of Maudf is the o^Mcity for intense, absorbing, en- 
nobling love. It is this that makes Maud love him, and 
saves him from himself, and brings him out at last from 
the wreck of his life, a man who has awaked to the 
nobler mind and knows — 



It is better to fight for the good than raU at the HI, 

How deariy this awakening is traced through the 
poem ! His love is tinged with selfishness at first He 
thinks of the smile of Maud as the chann which is to 
make the worid sweet to him; he says: 

Then let come what come mai^ 
To a life that hoe been so ead^ 
I ehaU have had my day. 

But unconsciously it purifies itself. He looks up at the 
stars and says: — 

Btd now thine on, and what eare 7, 
Who in this etormy gulf haeefotmd a pearl 
The oofWfdertkairm of epaee and hoUow eky. 
And do accept my madneeep and tundd die 
To eaeefrom eome dight ehame one simple girL 

And at last, when his own fault has destroyed his hap- 
piness and divided him from her forever, his love does 
not perish, but triumphs over the selfishness of grief. 

Contort her, comfort her, all things good, 

WhHe I am oeer the seat 

Let me and my passionate hse go by, 
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Btd speak toheraU Udngs holy and kigh^ 

Wkatever happen to met 

Me and my harmfvl laoe ffo by; 

Bid come to her waking^ find her adeep, 

Poweraqfthe height^ Powen qf the deep. 

And eontfort her (ho* I die. 

This IB the meaning of Maud. Love is the power that 
redeems from sdf . 
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J\1ant beautiful poenui» and some so noble that Ih^ 
are forever illustrious, have bloasomed in the valley 
of the shadow of death. But among them all none is 
more rich is significance, m<»e perfect in beauty of 
form and spirit, or more luminous with the triumph of 
light and love over darkneas and mortality, than In 
Memoriam, the greatest of English degies. 

How splendid is the poetic company in which it 
stands ! Milton's stately and solemn lament for Lycidat; 
Gray's pure and faultless Elsgy in a Country Churek^ 
yard; Shdley's musical and mournful AdoruAi; 
Matthew Arnold's pensive Thyrntt andhh deeper Linea 
at Suiud in Rugby Chapd; Emerson's profound, pas- 
sbnate, lovely Threnody on the death of his little son, — 
these all belong to the high order of poetry which lives, 
and these all came forth from the heart of man at the 
touch of death. 

In M&moriam differs from the others in two things: 
first, in the fulness and intimacy with which it disdoses 
the personal relations and the personal loss and sorrow 
out of whidi it grew; and, second, in the breadth and 
thoroughness with which it enters into the great ques- 
tions of philosophy and religion that rise out of the 
experience of bereavement. It has, therefore, a twofold 
character; it is a glorious monument to the memory of 
a friend, and it is the great English classic on the love of 
immortality and the immortality of love. 

It was published in 1850, and the title-page bore no 
name, either of the author or of the person to whom it 
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WM dedicated. But every one knew that it was written 
by Alfred Tennyion m memory of hie friend Arthur 
Henry HalUm. Their friendehip wai formed at IWnity 
College, Cambridge, where th«y had entered as itudAti 
in October, 188S, Tennyion bdng then fai hie twentieth 
year. Hallam, who wai a year and a half younger, wae 
the ion of Hmry Hallam, the hiiiorian, and had already 
diitinguiihed himidf among hii oontemporariei by the 
beauty and force of hii character and the brilliancy of 
hii attainmenti, eipecially in the itudy of modem 
poetry and art, fai philoiophy, and m argumentative 
diicuidon. He did not indine itron^^y to the itudy of 
the daHid, and toward mathematici, the favourite dis- 
cipline of Cambridge, he wai almoit entirely indifferent. 
Theie mental indiiporitfami, together with a lack of 
power or willingneii to retain in hii memory the maH 
of unbtereiting (Mti and datei which are requued for 
lUCceM fai examinationi, and a delicaoy of health which 
at timei made him lubject to lerioui deprmion ol 
ipiriti, unfitted him to contend for univenity honourii 
But he wai a natural leader among the liigh-q>irited 
youth who found fai the reality of univenity life and the 
freedom of faitdlectual intercoune a deeper and broader 
education than the routine of the dan-room could give. 
There wai a debating lodety b Cambridge at thii 
time, famiUarly called ''The Twdve Apoitlei," which 
bduded luch men of promiie ai Richard Monckton 
liilnM (afterward Lord Houghton), W. H. Thompion 
(afterward Maiter of Trinity), Richard Cheveni]( 
Trendi (afterward Archbfaihop of DubUn), Hmry Al- 
ford (afterward Dean of Canterbury), Frederick l>eni- 
lon Maurice, W. H. Brookfidd, Jamn Speeding, Bd- 
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mund Luahington, and 6. S. VensUes. In this society 
Hftllam shone with a singular lustre, not only by reason 
of the depth and deamess of his thou^t and the vigour 
of his e xpr es si on, but also because of the sweetness and 
purity of his character and the sincerity of his rdigious 
spirit, strengthened and ennobled by conflict with hon- 
est doubt. One of his friends wrote of him: ''I have met 
with no man his superior in metaphysical subtlety; no 
man his equal as a philosophical critic on works of taste ; 
no man whose views on aU subjects connected with the 
duties and dignities of humanity were more large, more 
generous and enlightened/' Glitbtone, recalling his 
intimacy with Hallam at Eton, bears witness to ''his 
uiq[>arallded endowments and his deep, enthusiastic 
affections, both rdigious and hmnan." 

It was by such qualities that Alfred Tennyson was 
drawn to Arthur Hallam; and although, or perhaps be- 
cause, they were unlike in many things, their minds 
and hearts were wedded in a friendship which was closer 
than brotherhood, and in which Hallam's influence was 
the stronger and more masculine dement, so that 
Tennyson qK>ke of himsdf as ^'widowed" by his loss. 

The comradeship of the two men was of the most in- 
timate nature. They were together in study and in 
recreation, at home and abroad. In 18£9 th^ were 
friendly rivals for the medal in English verse, which 
Tennyson won with his poem Ttmbudoo. In 1880 they 
made an excursion together to the Pyrenees, carrying 
money and letters of encouragement to the Spanish 
revolutionists. This visit is alluded to in the poem called 
In the Valley cf CautereU, About this time th^ were 
planning to bring out a volume of poems in company* 
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after the example of Wordsworth and Coleridge; but 
by the wise advice of Hallam's father this project was 
abandoned, and Tennyson's slender volume of Poemtt 
Chufiy Lyrical appeared al<Mie. HaUam's review of this 
book in The En(fi%$kman*9 Mayaxine for August, 1881, 
was one of the very eariiest recognitions that a new 
light had risen in English poetry. He said: — 

''Mr. Tennyson belongs decidedly to the class we have 
ahready described as Poets of Sensation. He sees all the 
forms of nature with the endiiut oetdm, and his ear 
has a fairy fineness. There is a strange earnestness in his 
worship of beauty, which throws a charm over his im- 
passioned song» more easily felt than described, and not 
to be escaped by those who have once felt it. • • • 
We have remarked five distinctive excellencies of his 
own manner. First, his luxuriance of imagination, 
and at the same time his control over it. Secondly, his 
power of embodying himself in ideal characters, or 
rather moods of character, with such extreme accuracy 
of adjustment that the circumstances of the narrative 
seem to have a natural correspondence with the pre- 
dominant feeling, and, as it were, to be evolved from 
it by assimilative force. Thirdly, his vivid, picturesque 
delineation of objects, and the peculiar skill with 
which he holds aU of them/uMi, to borrow a metaphor 
from science, in a medium of strong emotion. Fourthly, 
the variety of his lyrical measures, and exquisite modu- 
lation of harmonious sounds and cadences to the swdl 
and fall of the f edings expressed. Fifthly, the devated 
habits of thought implied in these compositions, and 
imparting a mdlow soberness of tone, more impressive 
to our minds than if the author had drawn up a set of 
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opmioiui in vene, and sought to instruct the under- 
standing rather than to communicate the love of beauty 
to the heart'' 

This may still stand, among later and more searching 
criticisms* as an intelligent and suggestive appreciation 
of the sources of Tennyson's poetical charm and power. 

Many allusions to incidents in Hallam's brief life 
may be discovered in In Memoriam. He was a frequent 
visitor in the home of the Tenny8<»ui at Somersby, in 
Lincolnshire^ coming in winter and summer holidays. 
In 188£» the year of his graduation at Cambridge, he was 
engaged to Miss Emily Tennyson, the poet's sister. 
Ks home was with his father in Wimpole Street, called 
the longest street in London. On leaving college he be- 
gan the study of law, looking forward to the higher life 
of public service, in which so many of Bngland's best 
young men find their mission. In August, 1888, he went 
with his father to Grennany. On the way from Pesth to 
l^enna he was exposed to inclement weather and con- 
tracted an intermittent fever. The symptoms were 
slight and seemed to be abating, but the natural frailty 
of his conatitution involved unforeseen danger. There 
was a weakness of the heart which the strength of the 
spirit had concealed. On the 15th of September, while 
he seemed to be reposing quietly, the silver cord was 
loosed and the golden bowl was broken. 

In Vienna's fatal toatta 
Ood^s finger UmdCd Atm, and he depL 

The sharp and overwhelming shock of losing such a 
friend suddenly, irretrievably, in absence, with no op- 
portunity of Q>eaking a word of love and farewell, 
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hroiight Tennyion face to face with the iiMKonble 
reality of death — the great myitery whkh muit either 
darken aU life and quench the springs of poe^y, or open 
a new world of victory to the spirit, and refresh it with 
deeper and never-failing fountains of inspiration. 

Jn If smoruim begins with the confession of this dread- 
ful sense of loss, and the firm resolve to hold fast the 
memory of his grief, even though he doubts whether he 



fMck a hand Arough Hm€ to oateh 
Thefar^ inSerui qf iean, 

Thearrangementof the poem does not follow 
the order of logic or the order of time. It was not written 
consecutively, but at intervals, and the period of its com- 
position extends over at least sixteen years. The Bpith^ 
lamium with which it closes was made in 184£, the date 
of the marriage of Miss Cecilia Tennyson to Edmund 
Law Lushington, the friend addressed in the eighty- 
fifth canto. The Ph>em, ''Strong Son of God, immortal 
Love," was added in 1849, to sum up and express the 
final significance of the whole lyrical epic of the inner 
life which had grown so wonderfully through these long 
years of spiritual experience. ''The general way of its 
being written," said Tennyson, "was so queer that if 
there were a blank space I would put in a poeuL" 
And yet there is a profound coherence in the series of 
separate lyrics; and a dear advance toward a definite 
goal of thought and feeling can be traced through the 
freedom of structure which characterises the poem. 

I follow here in prose the groupmg of the sections 
which was given by Tennyson himself. If any one 
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wiahfli to feel the e we nt ial differaaoe between poetry 
and proie he ham only to compare thia outline with the 
aucoeHive cantoes of In Memoriam. 

The flnt diviaion of the poem, from the first to the 
eighth canto, movei with the natural uncertamty of a 
lonely and aonowful heart; queitioning whether it ia 
poaiible or wiae to hold fast to aorrow; queitioning 
whether it be not half a ain to try to put auch a grief 
bto wordi; queitioning whether the writing of a me- 
morial poem can be anything more than a 



iod, m$ehanio exereiHt 
Like dull nanx4iet, numbing pain. 

But the conduiion ii that, lince the lost friend loved 
the poet'i verse, this poem shall be written for hia sake 
and consecrated to his memory. 

The second division, beginning with the ninth canto 
and dosbg with the nineteenth, describes in lyrics of 
wondrous beauty the home-bringing of Arthur's body 
in a ship from Italy, and the burial at Clevedon Churcht 
which stands on a solitary hill overlooking the Bristol 
Channel. This took place on January 8, 1884. A cahner, 
stronger, steadier spirit now enters into the poem, 
and from this point it moves forward with ever deepen- 
ing power and beauty, to pay its tribute to the im- 
mortal meaning of friendship, and to pour its light 
through the shadows of the grave. 

The third division, beginning with the twentieth 
canto, returns again to the subject of personal bereave- 
ment and the possibility of expressing it in poetry. It 
speaks of the necessity in the poet's heart for finding 
such an expression, which is as natural aa song is to the 
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bird. He ttmis back to trace the pathway of frienddup* 
and remembers how love made it fair and tweet* doub- 
ling all joy and dividing aU pain. That companionahip 
is now broken and the way is dreary. The love to which 
he longs to prove himself still loyal is now the minister 
of lonely sorrow. And yet the very capacity for sach 
suffering is better than the selfish placidity of the love- 
less life: 

*T%$ better to have loved and loii 
Tkan never to have loved at off. 

The fourth division opens» in the twenty-eighth 
canto» with a Christmas poem. The poet wonders how 
it is possible to keep the joyous household festival under 
the shadow of this great loss. But through the sad- 
dened and half-hearted merry-making there steals at 
last, in the silence, the sense that those who have left 
the happy circle still live and are unchanged in sym- 
pathy and love. From the darkness of Christmas eve 
rises the prayer for the dawning of Christmas day and 

The light that ehone when Hope wu bom. 

Led by this thou^^t, the poet turns to the story of 
Lazarus, and to Mary's faith in Him who was the Besur> 
rection and the Life. Such a faith is so pure and sacred 
that it demands the reverence even of those who do not 
share it. For what would our existence be worth with^ 
out immortality? Effort and patience would be vain. 
It would be better to drop at once into darkness. 
Love itself would be changed and degraded if we knew 
that death was the end of everything. These immortal 
instincts of our manhood came to their perfect eKpres* 
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sum in the life and teaching! of Christ And though the 
poets' utteranoe of these divine things be but earthly 
and imperfeet* at least it is a true tribute to the friend 
who spoke of them so often. Thus he stands again be- 
side the funereal yew-tree» of which he wrote» in the 
second canto, that it never blossomed, and sees that, 
after all, it has a season of bloom, in which the dust of 
tiny flowers rises from it. Even so his thoughts of death 
are now blossoming in thoughts of a higher life into 
which his friend has entered — thoughts ol larger 
powers and nobler duties in the heavenly eodstenoe. 
But may not this mysterious and sudden advancement 
divide their friendshqi? No; for if the lost friend is 
moving onward so swiftly now, he will be all the better 
fitted to be a teacher and helper when their intercourse 
is renewed; but if death should prove to be '^an inter- 
vital trance," then when he awakens the old love will 
awaken with him* I^om this assurance the poet passes 
to wondering thoughts of the manner of life of '^the 
happy dead," and rises to the conviction that it must 
include an unchanged personal identity and a certain 
penomd recognition and fellowsh^). This is not uttered 
by way of argument, but only with the brevity and 
simplicity of songs which move like swallows over the 
depths of grief, ^ 

Whote mvffled moHoni Kindly droum 
The bfUM of my life m teare. 

The fifth division of the poem, in the fiftieth canto, be- 
gins with a prayer that his unseen friend may be near 
him in the hours of gloom and pain and doubt and 
death. Such a presence would bring with it a serene sym- 
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PAthy and allowaaoe f or moitd igDoraiioe tad wedmeit 
and imptffectkMi. For doubtlati thia loirer life of ours 
it ft prooeis ol diadpline ftad educfttioii for jomirthlng 
better. Good muft be the flsftl goftl of ilL We feel thk 
but dimly ftnd blindly; our espreiiioQ of it is like the 
cry of ft child in the night; but At leftst the deeire that 
it may be true comei from thftt which b moat God- 
like fai our aoula. Can it be that God and Nature are at 
•trifeP la it poaaible that all the hopea and prayera and 
aapiiationa of humanity are vain dreama» and that the 
laat and higheat work of creation muat crumble utterly | 

bto duatf Thia would be the very mockery of reaaon. 
And yet the aure anawer b not found; it liea behind the 
veil So the poet tuma away, thfaking to doae hia aong 
with a laat word of farewell to the dead; but the Muae 
caUa him to abide a little longer with hia aonow» b 
order that he may ''take a nobler leave.** 

Thia b the theme with which the aizth diviakm openai 
in the fifty-ninth canto. The poet ia to live with aonow 
aa a wife, and to learn from her all that ahe haa to teach. 
Be tuma again to the thoui^t of the atrange difference 
m wiadom and purity between the bleaaed dead and 
the living, and flnda new comfort and atrength in the 
thought that thia difference cannot deatroy love. Be 
thinka of the tablet to Ballam'a memory in Clevedon 
Church, ailvered by the moonli^t or glimmering b the 
dawn. Be dreama of Ballam over and over agab. 
Night after night they aeem to walk and talk together, 
aa they did on their tour b the firre n ee a . 

The aeventy-aecond canto opena the aeventh diviaion 
of the poem with the anniveraary of Ballam'a death — 
an autumnal diige, wiM and dark, foUowed by aad 
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lyrics which ring the changes on the perishableness of 
all earthly fame and beauty. But now the Christmaa- 
tide returns and brings the tender household joys. 
This is a brighter Christmas than the last. The thought 
of how faithfully and nobly Arthur would have borne 
the soRow» if he had been the one to be left while his 
friend waa taken, calms and strengthens the poet's 
heart He reconciles himself more deeply with death; 
learns to believe that it has ripened friendship even more 
than earthly intercourse could have done; assures him- 
self that the transplanted life is still blooming and bear- 
ing richer fruit; and at last complains only because 
death has 

pid our lufea bo far apart 
We cannot hear each dOwr speak. 

Now the spring comes, renewing the face of the 
earth; and with it comes a new tenderness and sweetness 
into the poet's song. There is a pathetic vision of all the 
domestic joys that might have been centred about 
Arthur's life if it had been spaiedf and of the calm 
harmony of death if the two friends could have arrived 
together at the blessed goal. 

And He that died in Holy Land 
Wotdd reach tie out the shining hand. 
And take us as a single soul. 

This vision almost disturbs the new peace that has 
begun in the poet's heart; but he comes back again, 
in the eighty-fifth canto (the longest in the poem, and 
its turning-point), to the deep and unalterable feeling 
that love with loss is better than life without love. An- 
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other friend, the same who was to be married later to 
Tennyaoii's sister* has asked him whether his scnrrow 
has darkened his faith and made him bkotapMo of 
friendship. The answer comes from the inmost depths 
of the soul; recalling all the noble and spiritual influ- 
ences of the interrupted comradeship; confessing that it 
still abides and works as a potent, strengthening 
force in his life; and seeking for the coming years a new 
friendship, not to rival the old, nor ever to supplant it, 
but to teach his heart still / 



to heat in time with one 
That warms another Ivoing breast. 

Now the gkiy of the summer earth kindles the poetic 
fancy once more to rapture; now the old college haunts 
are revisited and the joys of youth live again in memory. 
The thought of Arthur's spiritual presence lends a new 
and loftier significance to these common delights, 
brings more sweetness than sadness, makes his letters, 
read in the calm summer midnight, seem like a living 
voice. The remembrance of his brave conflict with his 
doubts gives encouragement to faith. Now he is de- 
livered from the struggle; he has attained unto knowl- 
edge and wisdom: but the poet, still lingering among 
the shadows and often confused by them, holds fast to 
the spiritual companionship: 

I cannot understand: I love. 

The dghth division, from the ninety-ninth to the one 
hundred and third canto, opens with another anniver- 
sary of Hallam's death, which brings the consoling 
thought that, since grief is common, sympathy must be 
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world-wide. The old home at Somenby is now to be 
fonakeii» and the poet takes farewell of the familiar 
scenes. The division ends with a mystical dream, in 
which he is summoned to a voyage upon the sea of 
eternity, and the human powers and talents, in the 
guise of maidens who have served him in this life, ac- 
company him still, and the man he loved appears on 
the ship as his comrade. 

The ninth and last division begins, in the one hundred 
and fourth canto, with the return of another Christmas 
eve. The Tennyson family had removed in 1887 to 
Beech Hill House, and now, as the time draws near the 
birth of Christ, they hear, not the fourfold peal of bells 
from the four hamlets lying around the rectory at 
Somersby, but a single peal from the tower of Waltham 
Abb^, dimly seen through the mist below the distant 
hill. It is a strange, solenm, silent holiday season; but 
with the ringing of the bells on the last night of the old 
year there comes into it a new, stirring mdody of faith, 
of hope, of high desire and victorious trust. This is a 
stronger, loftier song than the poet could have reached 
before grief ennobled him; and from this he rises into 
that splendid series of lyrics with which the poem 
doses. The harmony of knowledge with reverence; the 
power of the heart of man to assert its rights against 
the colder conclusions of mere intellectual logic; the 
certainty that man was bom to enjoy a higher life than 
the physical, and that though his body may have been 
developed from the lower animals, his soul may work 
itself out from the dominion of the passions to an im- 
perishable liberty; the supremacy of love; the sure 
progress of all things toward a hidden goal of glory; the 
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indomHable oourage of tlie human win, which is abfe to 
puxify our deeds, and to tnut, 

WUh faith that eames qf seff^eonirolf 
The tndhi that nemr eon be proped 
UntU we doee irstt aU we loeed. 

And aB toeflowfron, mnd in etnd, — 

these aie the mighty and exultant chords with which 
the poet ends his music. 

In Memoriam is a dead-maich, but it is a match into 
immortality. 

The promise of Arthur HaOam's life was not broken. 
Threesooie years and ten of earthly labour could hardly 
have acoompliihed anything greater than the work 
iriiich was inspired by his early death and consecrated 
to his beloved memory. The heart of man, which can 
win such victory out of its darkest defeat and reap such 
harvest from the f urowb of the grave, is neither qnrung 
from dust nor destined to return to it. A poem like In 
if smorjitim, more than all floweri of the returning spring, 
more than all shining wings that flutter above the ruins 
of the chrysalis, more than all sculptured tombs and 
monuments of the beloved dead, is the living evidence 
ft.n^ jntjmatiffn of an fmdlfss life* 
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Xhb hiftoiy of Tennyion's IdyUs cf ih$ King is one of 
the moit curioufl and unlikely things in all the annals 
of litentture. Famous novels have so often been written 
piecemeal and produced in parts, that readers of fiction 
have made a necessity of virtue* and learned to add to 
their faith, patience. But that a great poet should be 
engaged on his largest theme for more than half a cen- 
tury ; that he should touch it first with a lyric; then with 
an epical fragment and two more lyrics; then with a 
poem which was suppressed as soon as it was written; 
then with four romantic idylls, foUowed, ten years 
later, by four others, and two years later by two others, 
and thirteen years later by yet another idyll, which is 
to be placed, not before or after the rest, but in the very 
centre of the cycle; that he should begin with the, end, 
and continue with the beginning, and end with the 
middle of the story, and produce at last a poem which 
certainly has more epical quality than anything that 
has been made in English since Milton died, is a thing so 
marvellous that no man would credit it save at the 
sword's point of fact* Yet this is the exact record of 
Tennyson's dealing with the Arthurian legend. 

The Lady qf ShaloU^ that dreamlike foreshadowing of 
the story of Elaine, was published in 188S; Sir Oalahad 
and iStr Lanodot and Queen Qumeeere in 1842. Under- 
neath their smooth music and dainty form they hide 
the deeper ooncq>tions of character and life which the 
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poet afterwAidt worked out more cleerly end fully. 
Th^ compare with the IdfflU ee a cameo with a itatue . 
But the germ of the whole story of the fall of the Bound 
TaUe liei in this description of Guinevere: •— 



Ske koktd so fese^t at 'As sioayirf 

TAs rein wUk dainJtif fingtt^'pi^ 
A man had giwm all dket Uuif 
And all kit iDorUiif lootik fcr <kit» 
To wuU kit toAois ktaH tfi on$ kitt 
Upon ker ptfftd Up$» 

Morit d^ Arthur was printed b the same volume and 
marks the beginning of a new manner of treatment, 
not lyrical, but epical. It is worth while to notice the 
peculiar way in which it is introduced. A brief prelude^ 
in Tennyson's conversational style, says that the poem 
was a fragment of an Epio qf King Arthur^ which had 
contamed twelve cantoes, but which the poet» being 
discontented with their antiquated style, and regarding 
them as 

Faini Ho/wmic mAoss , no^Atn^ lootiA, 

had determined to bum. This one book had been picked 
from the hearth by a friend, and was the sole rdic of 
the conflagration. 

I do not imagme that we are to interpret this pre- 
face so literally as to conclude that Tennyson had actu« 
ally written and destroyed eleven other books upon this 
subject; for though he has exercised a larger wisdom of 
suppression in regard to his immature work than al- 
most any other poet, such a wholesale destruction of 
his offspring would have an almost Saturnine touch 
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about it. But we may certainly infer that he had coup 
templated the idea of an Arthurian epic, and had aban- 
doned it after severe labour aa impracticable, and that 
he had intended not to conclude the poem with the 
death of Arthur, but to follow it with a sequel; for we 
must observe the fact, which has hitherto escaped the 
notice of the critics, that this rescued fragment was not 
the twelfth but the eleventh canto in the original design* 
We cannot help wondering what the conclusion would 
have been if this first plan had been carried out. Per- 
haps some vision of the island valley of Avilion; per- 
haps some description of the return of the Emg in 
modem guise as the founder of a new order of chivaby ; 
but whatever it might have been we can hardly re- 
gret its loss, for it is evident now that the Morte d^Artkut 
forms the true and inevitable close of the story. 

How long the poet held to his decision of abandoning 
the subject, we cannot telL The first sign that he had 
begun to work at it again was in 1857, when he printed 
privately a poem called Enid and Nimue; or. The 
True and the Falee. This does not seem to have satis* 
fied his fastidious taste, for it was never published, 
though a few copies are said to be extant in private 

In June, 1858, Clough **heard Tennyson read a third 
Arthur poem, — the detection of Guinevere and the 
last interview with Arthur." In 1859 appeared the first 
volume, entitied Idytte qf the King, with a motto from 
the old chronicle of Joseph of Exeter, — **Floe regum 
iifftunit." The book contained four kiyHs: Enid, 
Vurien, Elaine, and Guinevere. Enid has since been 
divided into The Marriage of Oeraint, and Oeraint and 
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£m& Thk fiirt vohnn^ tlMMloi<^ oaiitaii^ 
fourth, lizth, seventh, and dercath idylb. 

Iq 1S6S there was a neir edition, dedicated to the 
Mnoe Consort In 1870, four more idyDs were 
published: The Comimg cf ArAur, The Holg OmO, 
PeBeae and EUane, and The Poeeing cf ArAur, — n- 
qpectively the first, iha eighth, the ninth, and the 
twelfth, in the order as it stands now. In 1S7S, CktnSk 
mud I^fmUB and The LaH Tcwnament were piodnoed, 
— the second and the tenth parts of the <^yde. In 188ff , 
the volume entitled rwvnst and Ottdr Pomrs contained 
an idyU with the name of Balm and Bakui, whidi was 
dfwgnat/fd in a note as "^an introduction to MeHm and 
FMfi," Mid thus takes the fifth place in the series. 

I ha ve been careful in tracing the order of these poems 
because it seems to me that the manner of their pro- 
duction throws light iqwn several important points. 
Leaving out of view the Arthurian lyrics, as enonides 
of a style ol treatment which was manifestly too li^t 
for the subject; setting aside also the first draught of 
the Morte d^ArAut^ as a fragment whose full meaning 
and vafaie the poet himsdf did not recognise until 
later; we observe that the significance of the sioiy of 
Arthur and the legends that clustered about it was 
dearly seen by Tennyson somewhere about the year 
1857, and that he then b^gan to work upon it with a 
large and positive purpose. For at least thirty years he 
was steadily labouring to give it form and substance; 
but the results of his work were presented to the world 
in a sequence of which he abne held the due: the third 
and fourth, the sixth, seventh, and eleventh, the first, 
the <»i g^*^, the "'"*\ the twelfth, the second, fh'^ tff*^ ^^) 
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the fifth, — such was the extraordinaiy order of partB 
m idiich this work was published. 

This fact will account, first of all, for the failure of 
the public to estimate the poems in their right relation 
and at their true worth* Their beauty of imagery and 
versification was at once acknowledged; but so long as 
they were r^arded as separate pictures, so long as their 
succession and the connection between them were con- 
cealed, it was impossible to form any complete judgment 
of their meaning or value. As Wagner said of his Sieg^ 
fried : "It cannot make its right and unquestionable 
impression as a single whole, until it is allotted its 
necessary place in the complete whole. Nothing must be 
left to be sui^lemented by thought or reflection: every 
reader of unprejudiced human feding must be able to 
comprehend the ukdU through his artistic perceptions, 
because then only wiU he be able rightly to understand 
the single incidents." ^ 

In the second place, this fact makes dear to us the 
reason and justification of the general title which Ten- 
nyson has given to these poems. He has been criticised 
very frequently for calling them Idylls. And if we hold 
the word to its narrower meaning, — ''a short, highly 
wrought poem of a descriptive and pastoral character," 
— it certainly seems inappropriate. But if we go back 
to the derivation of the word, and remember that it 
comes from elJos, which means not merely the form, 
the figure, the appearance of anything, but more par- 
ticulariy that form which is characteristic and distinc- 
tive, the ideal, element, corresponding to the Latin 
epeciesp we can see that Tennyson was justified in adapt- 
1 Wagner's letter to Lisit, November 80, 1851. 
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ing and using it for his pinpoae. He intended to make 
pictures, highly wroui^t, ctreMty finished, full ol 
dabomte and significant details. But each one of these 
pictures was to be animated with an idea, dear, de- 
finite, unmistakable. It was to make a form ei^iess a 
souL It was to present a type, not sepaiatdy, but in 
relation to other types. This was the method which he 
had chosen, ffis design was not puidy dasncal, nor 
purdy romantic, but something between the two, like 
the Italian Gothic in architecture. He did not propose 
to tdl a single straightforward story for the sake of 
the stoiy; nor to bring together in one book a mass of 
disconnected tales and legends, each of which might 
just as well have stood alone. He proposed to group 
about a central figure a number of other figures, each 
doe of which should be as finished, as complete, as 
expressive* ss he could make it, and yet none of which 
could be dearly understood except as it stood in its own 
place in the drde. For this kind of work he needed to 
find or invent a name. It maybe that the word ''IdyOs*' 
does not perfectly express the meaning. But at least 
there is no other word in the language which comes so 
near to it 

In the third place, now that we see the Id^fii all to- 
gether, standing in their proper order and rdation, 
now that we perodve that with all their diversity they 
do indeed belong to the King, and revolve about hun 
as stars about a central sun, we are able to appreciate 
the force of the poet's creative idea which could sustain 
and guide him through such long and intricate labour 
and produce at last, from ani^yparent chaos of material, 
an harmonious work of art of a new order. For this was 
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the dfllect» hitherto, of the romantic writen, detoandp 
ing by ordinary generation from Sir Walter Soott, — 
that their work had lacked unity; it waa confuaed, frag- 
mentary, inorgank. And this waa the defect, hitherto, 
of the claaaical writers, descending by ordkary genera- 
tkm from Alexander Pope, — that their work had 
lacked life, interest, colour, detail. But Tennyson has 
succeeded at least to some sortent, in domg what Vkstor 
Hugo described in his criticism of Qu0ntin Dunoard : -- 
**^ris le roman pittoresque mais prosalque de 
Walter Scott, il restera un autre roman A crte, phis 
beau et plus oomplet encore selon nous. C'est le roman 
A la fiMS drame et <popfe, pittoresque mais poAtique, 
ML mais idtel, vrai mais grand, qui cnchtoera Walter 
Bcott dans Homtoe." 

n 

The material which Tennyson has used for his poem 
b the strange, complex, mystical stoiy of King Arthur 
and his Bound Table. To trace the origin of this story 
would lead us far afield and entangle us in the thickets 
of controversy which are full of thoms. Whether Arthur 
was a real king who ruled in Britain after the departure 
of the Romans, and founded a new order of chivalry, 
and defeated the heathen in various more or less bloody 
battles, as Nennius and other professed historians have 
related; or whether he was merely *'a solar myth," as 
the Vioomte de la Villemarque has suggested; whether 
that extremely patriotic Welshman, GeoflCrey of Blon- 
mouth, commonly called **the vemdous Geoffrey,'' 
who wrote in 1138 a full account of Arthur's glorious 
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adbievemflntfl, really deserved his name ; or whether his 
chrooide was merely, as an irre ve rent Dutch writer has 
Mid. **a great» heavy, long, thick, palpable, and most 
impudent lie;'' whether the source of the sioiy was 
among the misty mountains of Wales or among the 
castles of Brittany, — all these are questions which 
lead aside from the purpose of this essay. This much is 
certain : in the twelfth century the name of King Arthur 
had come to stand for an ideal of royal wisdom, diivalric 
virtue, and nightly prowess which was recogniaed alike 
in England and France and Germany. 

His story was told again and again by Trouvtee and 
Minnesinger and prose romancer. In camp and court 
and cloister, on the banks of the Loire, the Bhine, the 
Thames, men and women listened with delight to the 
description of his charact^ and glorious exploits. A 
vast undergrowth of legends sprang up about him. 
The older story of Merlin the Enchanter; the tragic 
tale of Sir Lancelot and his fatal love; the adventures of 
Sir Tristram and Sir Gawain; the mystical romance of 
the Saint Graal, with its twin heroes of purity, Per- 
civale and Galahad, — these and many other tales of 
wonder and of woe, of amourous devotion and fierce 
conflict and celestial vision, were woven into the 
Arthurian tapestiy. It extended itself in eveiy direction, 
like a vast forest ; the paths crossing and recrossing each 
other; the same characters appearing and disappearing 
in ever-changing disguises; beauteous ladies and 
valiant knights and wicked magicians and pious monks 
coming and going as if there were no end of them; so 
that it is almost impossible for the modem reader to 
trace his way through the confusion, and he feds 
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the IWndmuui who complained that he '^oould not 
lee the wood for the trees/' 

It wai at thedoaeof theageof chivaby, in the middle 
of the fifteenth century* when the inventions of gun- 
powder and printing had begun to create a new order 
of things in Europe, that an English knight. Sir Thomas 
Mallory by name, concaved the idea of rewriting the 
Arthurian story in his own language, and gathering as 
many of these tangled legends as he could find into one 
complete and connected narrative. He must have been 
a man of genius, for his book was more than a mere 
compilation from the IVench. He not only succeeded in 
bringing some kind of order out of the confusion; he 
infused a new and vigorous life into the ancient tales, 
and cbthed them in fine, simple, sonorous prose, so 
that his Morte d'Arihwr b entitled to rank among the 
best things in English prose romance. 

William Caxton, the printer, was one of the fint to 
recognise the merits of the book, and issued it from his 
press at Westminster, in 1485, with a delightful preface 
— m which he tells what he thou|^t of the story. After 
a naive and intrepid defence of the historical reality of 
Arthur, which he evidently thinks it would be as 
sacrilegious to doubt as to question the existence of 
Joshua, or King David, or Judas Maccabeus, he goes on 
to say: ^'Herein may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, 
humanity, friendliness, hardiness, love, friendship, 
cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, and sin. Do after the 
good and leave the evil, and it shall bring you to good 
fame and renommee. And for to pass the time this book 
shall be pleasant to read in, but for to give faith and 
belief that all is true that is contained herein, ye be at 
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your liberty: but all is written for our doetrine» and far 
to beware that we fall not to vice nor am, but to cser- 
ciie and follow virtue* by the which we may come and 
attab to good fame and mown b this lif e» and after 
this short and transitoiy life to come into everiastbg 
bliss b heaven; the which He grant us that reigneth b 
heaven, the blessed Trinity. Amen." 

This ideasant and profitable book was for several 
generations the favourite reading of the gentlesMn of 
Kngland. After falling bto comparative obscurity for a 
while* it was broui^t back bto notice and favour b the 
early part of the nineteenth century. In 1810 two new 
editkms of it were published, the first sbce 1684; and b 
the following year another edition was brought out, 
with an btroduction and notes by Southey. It was 
doubtless throu|^ the pages of Mallory that Tennyson 
made acquabtance with the story of Arthur, and from 
these he has drawn most of his materials for the Idylls. 

One other source must be mentioned: In 1888 Lady 
Charlotte Guest published The Mabmogion, a translsr 
tion of the ancient Welsh legends contabed b the ''red 
book of Hergest," which is b the library of Jesus CoIp 
lege at Oxford. From this book Tennyson has taken the 
story of Gerabt and Enid. 

Turning to look at the manner b which the poet has 
used his materials, we observe two things: first, that 
he has taken such liberties with the outlbe of the story 
as were necessary to adapt it to his own purpose; and 
second, that he has thrown back bto it the thoughts and 
feelbgs of his own age. 

Jn speakbg of the changes which he has made b the 
story I do not allude to the omission of mbor characters 
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and details, nor to the alterations in the order of the 
narrative, but to changes of much deeper significance. 
Take for example the legend of Merlin: Mallory tells us 
that the great Mage "fell in a dotage on a damsel 
that hight Nimue and would let her have no rest, but 
always he would be with her. And so he followed her 
over land and sea. But she was passing weary of him 
and would fain have been delivered of him, for she was 
afraid of him because he was a devil's son. And so on a 
time it happed that Merlin shewed to her in a rock» 
whereas was a great wonder, and wrought by enchant- 
ment, that went under a great stone. So by her subtle 
working she made Merlin to go under that stone, to 
let her into of the marveb there, but she wrought so 
there for him that he came never out for all the craft 
that he could do. And so she departed and left Merlin." 
How bald is this narrative compared with the version 
which Tennyson has given I He has created the char- 
acter of Vivien, the woman without a conscience, a 
feminine lago, in modem phrase ''a Vampire." He has 
made her, not the pursued, but the pursuer, — the 
himtress, but of another train than Dianas. He has 
painted those weird scenes in the forest of Brocdiande* 
where the earthly wisdom of the magician proves 
powerless to resist the wiles of a subtler magic than 
his own. He has made Merlin yield at last to an appeal 
for protection which might have deceived a nobler na* 
ture than his. He tells the ancient charm in a moment 
of weakness; and while he sleeps, Vivien binds him fast 
with his own enchantment. He lies there, in the hollow 
oak, asdeady 

And lost to life and u$e and name andfanwt 
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whfle she le^w down the forest ciying '*Fooll" and 
exulting in her triumph. It if not a pleasant itory. In 
some respects it is even repulsive: it was meant to be 
so. But it has a power bit that was utterly unknown to 
the old legend; it b the familiar tale of Sophodes'Ajaz* 
or of Samson and DeUlah» told with unrivalled skill and 
beauty of language. 

There is another change, of yet greater importance^ 
which affects not a single idyll, but the entire cyde. 
Ifallory has made the downfaU of the Bound Table 
and the death of Arthur follow, at least in part, a great 
wrong which the King himself had committed. Mb- 
dred, the traitor, is re p re s e nted as the son of Belli- 
cent, whom Arthur had loved and betrayed in his youth, 
not knowing that she was his own half-sister. Thus the 
story becomes a tragedy of Nemesis. The Kng b 
pursued and destroyed, like (Edipus in the Greek drama, 
by the consequences of hb own sin. Tennyson has en- 
tirely eliminated thb element. He makes the King say 
of Modred, 

/ muat Mtrike agaitiH the man they call 
My eistet^e eon — no kin cf mine. 



He traces the ruin of the realm to other causes, — the 
transgression of Lancelot and Guinevere, the corrup- 
tion of the court through the influence of Vivien, and 
the perversion of Arthur's ideab among hb own fol- 
lowers. 

Swinburne — the most eloquent of dogmatists — 
asserts that thb change b a fatal error, that the old 
story was infinitely nobler and more poetic, and that 
Tennyson has ruined it in the telling. Lavish in his 
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praiae of other portiona of the Laureate's work» he has 
been equally lavish m his blame of the IdyUs. He calls 
them the "Morte d'Albert, or Idylls of the Prince Con- 
sort;" he pours out the viak of his contempt upon the 
character of "the blameless king/' and dedares that it 
presents the very poorest and most pitiful standard of 
duty or of heroism. All this wrath, so far as I can under- 
stand it, b caused chiefly by the fact that Tennyson 
has chosen to free Arthur from the taint of incest, and 
represent him, not as the victim of an inevitable tragic 
destiny, but rather as a dean, brave soul, who fights 
in one sense vainly, but in another and a higher sense 
successfully, against the forces of evil in the world 
around him. 

But when we come to consider Swinburne's criticism 
more cbsely, we can see that it is radically unjust be- 
cause it is based upon ignorance. He does not seem to 
know that the element of Arthur's spiritual glory be- 
longs to the ancient story just as much as the darker 
dement of blind sin, clinging shame, and remorsdess 
fate. At one time, in the Arthurian legend, the King is 
described as the very flower of humanity, the most per- 
fect man that God had made since Adam; at another 
time he is exhibited as a slayer of innocents planning to 
destroy all the "children bom of lords and ladies, on 
May-day," because Merlin had predicted that one of 
them would be his own rival and destroyer. Mallory has 
woven together these incongruous threads after the 
Strangest fashion. But no one who has read his book can 
doubt which of the two threads is the more important. 
It is the CKcdlence of Arthur, his superiority to his own 
kni^ts, his noble purity and strength, that really con- 
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trol the stoiy ; and the other, darker thread siiikB gradu- 
ally out of Bight, becomes more and more obscure, 
until finally it is lost, and Arthur's name is inscribed 
upon his tomb as Rex quondam^ rexque fvturut. 

Now it was open to Tennyson to choose which of the 
threads he would follow; but it was impossible to foUow , 

both. He would have had no hero for his poem, he 
would have been unable to present any consistent pic- 
ture of the King unless he had exercised a liberty of 
selection among these incoherent and at bottom con* 
tradictoiy dements which Malloiy had vainly tried to 
blend. 

If he had intended to make a tragedy after the old 
Greek fashion, in which Nemesis should be the only 
real hero, that would have been another thing: then he 
must have retained the unconscious sin of Arthur, his 
weakness, his impotence to escape from its conse- 
quences, as the central and dominant motive of the 
story. But his design was diametrically the opposite 
of this. He was writing in the modem spirit, which lays 
the emphasis not on Fate, but on Free-will. He meant 
to show that the soul of man is not bound in inextrica- 
ble toils and foredoomed to hopeless struggle, but free 
to choose between good and evil, and that the issues 
of life, at least for the individual, depend upon the na- 
ture of that choice. It was for this reason that he made 
Arthur, as the ideal of the highest manhood, pure from 
the stains of ineradicable corruption, and showed him 
rising, moving onward, and at last passing out of sight, 
like a star which accomplishes its course in light and 
beauty. 

Swinburne had a right to find fault with Arthur's 
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character as an ideal; he had a right to lay that there 
axe lerioui defeeti in it» that it lacki virilityi that it 
hai a touch of inimcerity about it, that it comes peril* 
ously near to self-complacency and moral priggishness. 
There may be truth in some of these criticiims. But to 
condemn the Idylls because they are not built upon the 
lines of a Greek Tragedy is as superfluous and unjust 
as it would be to blame a pine-tree for not resembling 
in oak, or to despise a Gothic cathedral because it dif- 
fers from a Doric temple. 

It was legitimate, then, for Tennyson to select, out of 
the mass of materials which Mallory had collected, such 
portions as were adapted to form the outline of a coor 
sbtent story, and to omit the rest as unnecessary and 
incapable of being brought into harmony with the de- 
sign. But was it also legitunate for the poet to treat his 
subject in a manner and spirit so distmctly modem, — 
to make his characters discuss the problems end express 
the sentiments which bdong to the nineteenth cen- 
tury? 

It cannot be denied that he has done this. Not only 
are many of the questions of morality and philosophy 
which arise m the course of the IdyUs, questions which 
were unknown to the Middle Ages, but the tone of some 
of the most suggestive and important speeches of Mer- 
lin, of Arthur, of Lancelot, of Tristram, is manifestly 
the tone of these latter days. Take for example Merlin's 
oracular triplets in 7As Coming qf ilftAiir ; — 

Rain, rain and win I a rainbou) on ih$ Ital 
And tmth ii ikii to me, and thai to Am ; 
And truth or dotked or naked Utiibe. 
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We recogniie here the aooento of the modflm philotopber 
who holdi that oU knowledge b relative and deab only 
with phenomeiia« the reality bemg unknowable. Or 
liiten to IMitram as he aiguet with Iiolt: — 

Thefwwaf 
Oay — ih§ wholuome nuadneat qf an hour, 
. . • The wids vxirld laughs (U U. 
And worldling qf the teorld am I, and know 
The ptarmigan that whiiene ere hie hour 
Wooe hie own end; we are not angele here. 
Nor ehatl he: vowe — I am woodman qfthewoode 
And hear the gametrheaded yaffingale 
Mode them: my eoul, we love but while we may; 
And ikertfore ie my love eo large for thee. 
Seeing Hie not bounded eave by love. 

That if the modern doctrine of free love* not only, in 
its conduiion, but in its argument drawn from the es« 
ample of the birds* — the untimely ptarmigan that in- 
vites destruction, and the red-crested woodpedcer 
that pursues its amours in the liberty of nature. 

Or hear the speech which Arthur makes to his kni^ts 
when th^ return from the quest of the Holy Grail: — 

And eome among you held, thai if the King 
Had eeen the eight he wouid haoe ewom ihe eow: 
Not somly, eeeing thai the King muet guard 
That wMch he rutee, and iebuiaethe hind. 
To whom a epaoe qf land ie given to pUntgh, 
Who may not wander from the attotied field 
Btfore hie work be done. 

That is the modem conception of kingship» the idea 
of responsibility as superior to authority. Public office 
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IB a public tnut The disdiAige of duty to one^s fellow- 
mea, the work of resiatmg violenoe and maintainmg 
order and righting the WTongi of the oppressed, if higher 
and holier than the following of visions. The service of 
man is the best worship of God. But it was not thus 
that kings thought, it was not thus that warriors 
talked m the sixth century. 

Has the poet any right to transfer the ideas and feel- 
ings of his own age to men and women who did not and 
could not entertain them? The answer to this ques- 
tion dqMods entirely upon the view which we take of 
the nature and purpose of poetry. If it is to give an 
exact historical account of certam events, then of course 
every modem touch in an ancient story, eveiy reflec- 
tion of the present into the past, is a blemish. But if 
the object of poetry is to bring out the meaning of hu- 
man life, to quicken the dead bones of narrative with a 
vital spirit, to show us character and action in such a 
way that our hearts shall be moved and purified by 
pity and fear, indignation and love; then certainly it is 
not only lawful but inevitable that the poet should 
throw into his work the thoughts and emotions of his 
own age. For these are the only ones that he can draw 
from the life. 

There is a certain kind of realism which absolutely 
destroys reality in a work of art It is the shabby real- 
ism of the painter who took it for granted that the only 
way to paint a sea-beach with accuracy was to sprinkle 
his canvas with actual sand; the shabby realism of the 
writers who are satisfied with reproducing the dialect, 
the dress, the manners of the time and countiy in which 
the scene of their story is laid, without caring whether 
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their dramaiu pwmmm have any human nature end life 
in them or not Great picture! or great poemi have 
never been produced in this way. They have alwayi 
contained •w^^w n witna. 

Eveiy poet of the fint rank hai idealiaed — or let ui 
rather iay» vitalised — his characters by giving to 
them the thoughts and feelings which he has h^*"— ^^ 
experienced, or known by livmg contact with men and 
women of his own day. Homer did this with Ul ys se s, 
Virgil with Aneas, Shakespeare with Hamlet, Goethe 
with Faust IVom the veiy beginning, the Arthurian 
legends have been treated b the same way. Poets and 
prose romancers have made' them the minor of their 
own chivahric ideab and aspirations. Compared with 
the Rolands and the Aliscans of the thpouom is ffuU^ 
Lancebt and Gawam and Perdvale are modem gentle- 
men. And why ? Not because the supposed age of Arthur 
was really better than the age of Charlemagne, but sim- 
ply bMrase ChrMien de T^es and Wolfram von 
Eschenbach had higher and finer conceDtions of knikht- 
hood and piety and courtesy and love, which th^ em- 
bodied m their heroes of the Bound Table. 

No one imagines that the MmrU d^Arihwr m any of 
its forms is an exact reproduction of life and character 
b Britain h the time of the Saxon invasion. It is a 
reflection of the later chivalry — the chivalry of the 
Norman and Angevm kings. If the story could be used 
to convey the ideab of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, why not also the ideab of the nmeteenth cen- 
tury ? If it be said that Arthur was not really a modem 
gentleman, it may be answered that it is just as cer- 
tain that he was not a mediisval gentleman; possibly he 
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was not a gentleman at aU. There was no more necessity 
that Tennyson should be true to Mallory, than there 
was that Mallory should be true to Walter M^> or 
Robert de Borron. Each of them was a poet, a maker, a 
creator for his own age. The only condition upon which 
it was possible for Tennyson to make a poem about 
Arthur and his knights was that he should cast his own 
thoughts into the mould of the ancient legends, and 
make them represent living ideas and types of character. 
This he has done so successfully that the IdylU stand 
among the representative poems of the Victorian age. 



m 



Two things are to be considered in a work of art: the 
style and the substance. 

So far as the outward form of the IdylU is concerned, 
they take a very high place in English verse. Li music 
of rhythm, in beauty of diction, in richness of illustra- 
tion, they are unsurpassed. Th^ combine in a rare 
way two qualities which seem irreconcilable, — deli- 
cacy and grandeur, the power of observing the most 
minute details and painting them with absolute truth 
of touch, and the power of clothing large thoughts in 
simple, vigorous, sweeping words. 

It would be an easy matter to give examples of the 
first of these qualities from every page of the Idyllic 
They are full of little pictures which show that Tenny- 
son has studied Nature at first hand, and that he under- 
stands how to catch and reproduce the most fleeting 
and delicate expressions of her face. Take, for instance, 
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some of his studies of trees. He has seen the ancient 
yew-tree tossed by the gusts of April, — 

That pnff'd the ttoaying branches into emoke^ — 

little clouds of pollen rising from the blossoms, as if it 
were on fire. He has noted the resemblance between a 
crippled, shivering beggar and 

An old dwarf -dm 
Thai turns Ha hade on the taU Uati ; 

and the line describes exactly the stunted, suffering, 
patient aspect of a tree that grows beside the sea and is 
bent landward by the prevailing winds. He has felt the 
hush that broods upon the forest when a tempest is 
coming, — 

And the dark wood grew darker toward the storm 
InsUenee, 

Not less exact is his knowledge of the birds that 
haunt the forests and the fields. He has seen the 

Carrfti robins eyejhe ddoerU toil ; 

and listened to 

The great plovef^s human whistb* 

He knows, also, how the waters flow and fall; how a 
wild brook 

Slopes o*er a UtUe stone. 
Running too tAemenily to break upon it ; 

how, in a sharper rapid, there is a place 

Where Ike crisping white 
Plays ever back upon the sloping waee* 
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Most zemarkable of all b his knowledge of the sea, 
and his power to describe it. He has looked at it from 
every standpoint and caught every phase of its chang- 
ing aspect. Take these four pictures. First, you stand 
upon the cliffs of Cornwall and watch the huge Atlantic 
billows, blue as sapphire and bright with sunlight, and 
you understand how Isolt could say, 

sweeter Aan aU memoriee of thee. 

Deeper than any yeaminga after theet 

8eetn*d those far-roUingt Vfestward-smiling seas. 

Then, you lie upon the smooth level of some broad 
beach, on a summer afternoon, 

And wateh the curled tokUe of the earning vMSse 
01ass*d in the slippery sand hrfore it breaks. 

Then, you go into a dark cavern lik^ that of Staffa, and 
see the dumb billows rolling in, one after another, 
groping their way into the farthest recesses as if they 
were seeking to find something that they had lost, 
and you know how it was with Merlin when 

So dark aforethought rolTd about his brain. 
As on a dull day in an ocean case 
The blind waee feeling round his long sea^uM 
In silence. 

Then, you stand on the deck of a vessel in a gale, — 
not on the blue Atlantic, but on the turbid German 
Ocean, *— and you behold how 

A wUd wave in the vnde North-sea, 
(hs^nr'glimmering toward the sumndtt bears with aU 
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lU Hormy creHt that imoke OffainH the skieif 
Down on a bark, and overheart the bark 
And kim thai hdnu iL 

I think it \a safe to say that these four wave-pictures 
have never been surpassed, either m truth or in power, 
by any artist in words or colours. 

But if it should be asserted that lines like these 
prove the fineness of Tennyson's art rather than the 
greatness of his poetiy, the assertion might be granted, 
and still we should be able to support the larger claim 
by pomting to passages in the IdylU which are imques- 
tionably magnificent, — great not only in expression 
but great also in thought. There are single lines which 
have the felicity and force of epigrams: 

Obedience ia the courtesy due to kinge. 

He makes no friend who never made a foe. 

Man dreams of fame whUe wman wakes to lose. 

A dmkAfvi ihrone is ice on summer seas. 

Mockery is the fume of little hearts. 

There are longer passages in which the highest truths 
are uttered without effort, and in language so natural 
and inevitable that we have to look twice before we 
realize its grandeur. Take for example the description 
of human error in Oeraini and Enid : 

purblind race of miserable men. 
How many among us even at this hour 
Do forge a life4ong trouble for oursdves 
By taking true for false, or false for true; 
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Em, ikro' ih$f$M$ twUighi qf iki$ world, 
Oraping, how many, until toe pass and reach 
Thai other, vJiore weeeeaeweare eeeni 

Or take Arthur'i gpeech to Lancelot in The Holy 

OroiZ; — 

Neeeryet 
Could all qf true and noble in knighi and tnan 
Twine round one ein, whaieim ii might be, 
WUh eueh a doeeneee, Intl apart there grew 

Soms root qf knighthood and pure nobUneee : 
Whoreto eee thou, that it may bear UeJIower. 

Or, best of all, take that splendid description of Lance- 
lot's diskyd loyalty to Ghiinevere, in Elaine : — 

The ehaoUee qf an old love straitened him : 
His honour rooted in dishonour stood. 
And faith uif^aUhfvl kept himfalssl/y true. 

It is an admirable example of what has been called ** the 
grand style,*' — terse yet spacfeus, vigorous yet musi- 
cal, dear yet suggestive; not a word too little or too 
much, and withal a sense of something larger in the 
thought, which words cannot fully reveal. 

It would be superfluous to quote at length such a 
familiar passage as the parting of Arthur and Ghime- 
vere at Almesbuiy. But let any reader take this up 
and study it carefully; mark the fluency and strength 
of the verse; the absence of all sensationalism, and yet 
the thrill in the far-off sound of the solitary tnmipet 
that blows while Gkiinevere lies in the dark at Arthur's 
feet; the purity and dignity of the imagery, the steady 
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onward and upward moTemcnt of the thought, the 
abiolute nmplicity of the language as it la taken word 
by word, and yet the richneii and qdendour of the 
effect which it produces, — and if he is candid, I think 
he must admit that thore have been few English poets 
masters of a style more grand than this. 

But of course the style alone does not make a mas- 
terpiece, nor will any number of doquent fragments 
redeem a poem from failure if it lacks the soul of great- 
ness. The subject of it must belong to poetry; that is to 
say, it must be adapted to move the feelings as weU as 
to arouse the intellect, it must have the element of 
mystery as well as the element of deamess. Whether 
the form be lyric or epic, dramatic or idyllic, the poet 
must make us feel that he has something to say that is 
not only worth saying, but also fitted to give us pleasure 
through the quickening of the emotions. The central 
idea of the poem must be vital and creative; it must 
have power to sustain itself in our minds while we 
read; it must be worked out coherently, and yet it 
must suggest that it belongs to a larger truth whose 
depths are une]q>lored and inaccessible. It seems to 
me that these are the con d i t ions of a great poem. 
We have now to consider whether or not th^ are fut 
filled m the IdyOi qfihe King. 

The meaning of the Idffii has been distinctly stated 
by the poet himself, and we are bound to take his words 
as the clue to their inteipretation. In the "Dedication 
to the Queen" he says: — 

Acoipi Un$ old impmfmi Ud$ 
N§yHM9 and Aadawing Sshm at war vritk Scud^ 
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Ratlmr Hum Aat prc^ kmgp kAom nam$, a ghod 

8irmm$ Hk$ a obuci, man^ihaped, from mouniaiinF'peak^ 

And eba96t to cairn and eromhek iUtt : or him 

Of QoQiff€if$ hook^ Of him cf MaUeor^M^ Ofn$ 

ToiucML by Ae ad/uMtroiim fingor of a Uma 

Thai horned Muwm ii»r and uiaiiftmfMit» 

And orofwningo and ddhronemmiU. 

Thif if a dear diaavowal of an hif torical puipoM m 
the IdgUi. But doei it amount to the confeubn that 
th^ are an allegory pure and aimple? It ii in this seme 
that the critioi have commonly taken the statement 
But I venture to think that th^ are mistaken, and that 
the mistake has been a barrier to the thorough comp 
prehension of the poem and a fertile source of errors 
in some of the essays which have been written about 
it 

Precisely what is an aUegory? It is not merely a rep- 
resentation of one thing by another which resembles it 
in its properties or circumstances* a picture where the 
outward form conv^s a hidden meaning, a story 

**When moro it meofd Aan modt the oar.** 

It is a work in which the figures and characters are con- 
fessedly unreal^ a masquerade in which the actors are 
not men and women, but virtues and vices dressed up 
m human costume. The distinguishing mark of alle- 
gory is personification. It does not deal with actual 
persons, but with abstract qualities which are treated 
as if th^ were persons, and made to speak and act as 
if th^ were alive. It moves, therefore, altogether in 
a dream-world : it is not only improbable but impossible: 
at a touch its figures dissolve into thm air. 
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For ocamiiie, Dttrer'i picturo of Detdk tmd A# Kniffki 
ham all^iorical featuret in it, but it ia not an allegory 
becauae the Knight ia an actual man of fleah and 
bloody — or perhapa one ought to aay (remembering 
that grim figure)* of bone and nerve. MdaticoUa, on 
the contrary, ia an allegory of thepureat type. Goethe'a 
Fatui ia not an allegory, although it ia full of aj^nboUam 
and containa a hidden meaning. • ^penaer'a Fairy 
Qusen ia an allegory, becauae ita charactera are only 
attributea in diaguiae, and ita plot ia altogether arbitrary 
mnA artificial. 

The defect of atrict allegory ia that it alwaya diaap- 
pomta ua. A valiant knight comea riding in, and we pre- 
pare to follow hia adventurea with wonder and delight 
Then the poet informa ua that it ia not a knight at all, 
but only Courage, or Temperance, or Patience, m 
armour; and atraightway we loae our intereat; we know 
exactly what he ia going to do, and we care not what 
beoomea of him. A fair damad appeara upon the acene, 
and we are ready to be moved to pity by her diatieaa, 
and to bve by her aurpaaaing beauty, until preaently 
we are reminded that it ia not a damad at all, but only 
Purityp or Faith, or Moral Diaintereatedneaa, running 
about in woman'a dothea; and forthwith we are 
diaenchanted. There ia no apeculation in her eyea. Her 
hand ia like a atuffed glove. She haa no more power to 
atir our f edinga than a propoaition in Euclid. We woukf 
not ahed a drop of blood to win her ghoatly favour, or 
to reacue her from all the gianta that ever lived. 

But if the method were reveraed; if inatead of a vir- 
tue rep rea enting a peraon, the poet gave ua a peraon 
embodying and repreaenting a virtue; if inatead of the 
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oppofitioiis and attnctioiui of abitnct qualitiei» we 
had the triali and conflicU and lovei of real men and 
women in whom theae qualitiea were living and work- 
ings — then the poet might remind uf as often as he 
pleased of the deeper significance of his story; we 
ahould still be aUe to f oQow it with interest 

This is the pomt which I deshre to make in regard to 
the Id^Ui qf th$ King, It is a distinction which, so far 
as I know, has never been clearly drawn. The poem is 
not an allegory, but a parable. 

Qf course there are a great many purely allegorical 
figures and passages in it The Lady of the Lake, for 
CKample, is a personification of Religion. She dwells in a 
deep calm, far bdow the surface of the waters, and when 
they are tossed and troubled by storms. 

Hoik potoer to walk the toater like tntr Lord* 

She gives to the King his sword Ezcalibur, to represent 
either the spiritual weapon with which the soul wars 
against its enemies, or, as seems to me more probable, 
the temporal power of the church. For it bears the 
double inscription: — - 

Ononende 
Onwrni in ih$ oldeH tongue qf all this isorU, 
"Take me" but turn ths blade and ye shall ms, 
And written in the speech ye epeak youreekeet 
**Caet me away** And aad woe Arihwr^eface 
Taking iithuUM Merlin oofunedtd him 
"Take thou and strike / the time to east away 
Is yetfar^" 80 this great brand the King 
Tookt and by this unll beat hisfoemen down* 
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The necessity of actual flesh-and*bIood warfare against 
tbe heathen is proclaimed in the ancient language; 
the uselessness of such weapons under the new order, 
in the modem conflict* is predicted in the language of 
to-day. 

The Lady of the Lake is described as standing on the 
keystone of the gate of Camelot: — 

AUherdrea 
Wept from her iidet^ oi footer flowing awaif : 
Btdf like the eroa, her great and goodly arme 
Streteh'd under aU the cornice, and uphdd : 
And drope cf water fell from either hand : 
And dawn from one a award was hung, from one 
A ceneer, either worn with wind and etarm ; 
And der her breast floated the eacredfM ; 

andoeerall. 

High on the top, were those three Queens, the friends 
Of Arthur, who should help him at his need. 

This is an allegory of the power of religion in sustain- 
ing the fabric of society. The forms of the church are 
forever changing and flowing like water» but her great 
arms are stretched out immovable, like the cross. 
The sword is the symbol of her justice, the censer is the 
symbol of her adoration, and both bear the marks of 
time and strife. The drops that fall from her hands are 
the water baptism, and the flsh is the ancient sign of the 
name of Christ. 

The three Queens who sit up aloft are the theological 
virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

It is a fine piece of work from the mystical standpoint; 
elaborate, spiritual, suggestive, and full of true philos- 
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ophy; Ambrogio Lorenietti might have paantad it. 
But after •!!» it haa little or nothing to do with the lub- 
ftance of the poem. The watery Lady standi like a 
painted figure on the wall» and the three Queens play 
no real part in the life of Arthur. Apparently they con^ 
tinue to sit upon the comioe in ornamental idleness 
while the IQng loves and toib and fights and *' drees 
his weird;" and we are almost surprised at their un- 
wonted activity when th^ appear at last in the black 
barge and cany him away to the island-valley of 
Avilion. 

There is another passage of the same character in 
The Hclky ChraUp which describes the probations of Per- 
dvale. He is allured from his quest* first by appetite 
under the figure of an orchard full of pleasant fruits, 
then by domestic love under the figure of a fair woman 
spinning at a cottage door, then by wealth under the 
figure of a knight dad in gold and jewels, then by fame 
under the figure of a mighty city filled with shouts of 
welcome and applause; but all these are only visions, 
and when they vanish at Percivale's approach we can- 
not fed that there was any reality in his trials, or that 
he deserves any great credit for resisting them. . 

The most distinct enunple of this kind of work is 
found in Oareik and LynetU, in the description of the 
carving on the rock. There are five figures of armed 
men. Phosphorous, Meridies, Hesperus, Nox, and Mors, 
all duMittg the human soul, — 

A sAajM thai fled 
WUk broken annge, torn raifneni and loose haitp 
For help and eheiUer to the hermit e eave. 
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TUi ii definitely called an aUegooryy and its lignificanoe 
if eocplained as 

The war qf Time agaimi the eoul qf man. 



But there ia all the difference in the world between these 
graven images and the brave boy Gareth riding through 
the forest with the bright, petulant* audacious maiden 
Lynette. II the former are properly called allegorical, 
the latter must certainly be described by some other 
adjective. Gareth is alive, very much alive indeed, b 
his ambition to become a knight^ in his quarrel with Sir 
Kay the crabbed seneschal, in his sturdy courtship of 
the damsel with ''the cheek of i^e^blossom,*' in his 
oonfliot with the four caitiffs who kept Lycnors shut 
up in her castle. We follow his adventures with such 
interest that we are f airiy vexed with the poet for refus- 
ing to tell us at the end whether this cheerful compan- 
ion and good fighter married Lynette or her eUer 
sister. 

We muit distinguish, then, between the allegorical 
fragments which Tennyson has woven into his work, 
and the substance of the IdylU ; between the scenery 
and mechanical appliances, and the actors who move 
upon the stage. The attempt to interpret the poem as a 
strict alleigory breaks down at once and spoils the story. 
Suppose you say that Arthur is the Conscience, and 
Guinevere is the Flesh, and Merlin is the Intellect; 
then pray what is Lancelot, and what is Geramt, and 
what is Vivien ? What buiinen has the Conscience to 
fall b love with the Hash? What attraction has Vivien 
for the Ihtelleet without any passionsP If Merlb is not 
a man, "Que diabh aOait^ faire done ceUe galke V* 
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The whole aflftir beoomeg absurd* unreal, inoompreheQ- 
aible, unintereitmg. 

But when we take the Kizig and hii people as men and 
women* when we put ounelvea into the atory and let it 
cany us along* then we understand that it is a parable; 
that is to say , it casts beside itself an image, a reflection* 
of iiomething spiritual, just as a man walking m the 
sunlight is followed by his shadow. It is a tale of human 
life* and therefore, being told with a purpose* it 



Shadowi Seme at wir wUk Sotd, 

Let us take up this idea of the conflict between sense 
and soul and carry it out through the Idylla, 

Arthur is intended to be a man in whom the spirit 
has already conquered and reigns supreme. It is t^Km 
this that his kingship rests. His task is to bring his realm 
into harmony with himself* to build up a spiritual and 
social order upon which his own character* as the best 
and highest* shall be impressed In other words* he 
works for the uplifting and purification of humanity. 
It is the problem of civilisation. His great enemies in 
this task are not outward and visible* — the heathen* — 
for these he overcomes and expels. But the real foes 
that oppose him to the end are the evil passions in the 
hearts of men and women about him. So long as these 
eodst and dominate human lives* the dream of a per- 
fected society must remain unrealised; and when th^ 
get the upper hand* even its beginnings will be de* 
stroyed. But the conflict is not an airy* abstract strife; 
it lies in the opposition between those in whom the 
sensual principle is regnant and those in whom the 
spiritual principle is regnant* and in the inward struggle 
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of the noUe hMttt againft the evil and of the dnful 
hetrt agAuut the good. 

Thif ccnteit may be traced through ita different 
phaaei m the auooewive itories which make up the poem. 

In The Claming qf Aftkur, doubt, which judges by the 
aaoaea, ia matched againat faith, which follows the 
•pvit The question ia whether Arthur is a pretender 
and the child of shamefulness, or the true long. 
Against him, stand the base-winded lords and barons 
who are ready to accept any evil story of his origb 
rather than accept him as thev ruler. For him, stand 
such knights as Bedivere, — 

For bold in keari and ad and loonf wai he 
Whenever slander breathed againel the King, 

Between the two classes stands Leodogran, the father 
of Guinevere, uncertain whether to believe or doubt. 
The arguments of the clever Queen Bellicent do not 
convince him. But at last he has a dream in whksh he 
sees the King standing out in heaven, crowned, "- and 
faith conquers. Gumevere is given to Arthur as his 
wife. His throne is securely established, and hia reign 
begins prosperously. 

Then comes Oaireih and LyneUe. Here the conflkst is 
between a true ambition and a false pride. Gareth is 
an honest, ardent fellow who longs for "good fame and 
renommee/' He wishes to rise in the world, but he is 
willing to work and fight his way upward; even to serve 
as a kitchen-knave if so he may win his spurs at last 
and ride among the noble knights of the Bound Table. 
His conception of nobility grasps the spirit of it withr 
out caring much for the outward form. lo^ette is a 
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""""^" ~"'~l," A wonhq)per of rank and station; brave, 

lovable, but nairow-minded, and aoom- 
(ul of every one who lacki the visible marks of distino- 
tion. She judges by the senses* She cannot imagine that 
a man who comes apparently from among the lower 
classes can possibly be a knight, and despises Gareth's 
proferred services. But his pride, being true, is stronger 
than hers, being false. He will not be rebuffed; follows 
her, fights her battles, wins first her admiration, then 
her bve, and brmgs her at last to see that true knight- 
hood lies not in the name but in the deed. 

The atmosphere of this IdyU is altogether pure and 
dear. There is as yet no shadow of the storm that is 
coming to disturb Arthur's realm. The chivalry of 
the spirit wins its victory in a natural, straightforward, 
joyous way, and all goes well with the world. 

But in Oeraini and Enid there is a cloud upon the 
sky, a trouble in the air. The fatal love of Lancebt and 
Gumevere has already begun to poison the court 
with suspicions and scandals. It is in this brooding and 
electrical atmosphere that jealousy, in the person of 
Geraint, comes into confiict with loyalty, in the person 
of Enid. The story is the same that Boccaccio has toU 
so exquisitely in the tale of Qrinida^ and Shakespeare 
so tragically m Othdlo, — the story of a woman, sweet 
and true and steadfast down to the very bottom of her 
heart, joined to a man who b exacting and suspicious. 
Geraint wakens in the morning to find his wife weeping, 
and leaps at once to the conclusion that she is false. 
He judges by the sense and not by the soul. But Enid 
loves him too well even to defend herself against him. 
She ob^s his harsh commands and submits to his 
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htmvy, itiipid teiU. Yet etea in her obedience die die- 
tinguiahee between the lenae and the wpixiL A§ long m 
there ie no danger the rides before him in lilettce m he 
toU her to do; but when the lees the robbers waiting 
b ambush she turns back to warn him: 

I rueii muH duohey him for hi» good ; 
How should I dare obey km to hie harm f 
Neede muet I epeak^ and tho* hekUl me for tjf» 
I eave a life dearer to me than mine. 

So th^ move onward through many perils and ad- 
ventures» she like a bright* dear, steady flame, he like 
a dull, smouldering, smoky fire, until at last her loyalty 
conquers his jealousy, and he sees that it is better to 
trust than to doubt, and that a pure woman's love has 
the power to vindbate its own honour aganist the 
world, and the right to claim an absolute and unques- 
tioning confidence. The soul is once more victorious 
over the sense. 

In Balin and Balan the cloud has grown larger and 
darker, the hostile infiuences in the realm begin to make 
themselves more deeply felt. The tributary court of 
Pellam, m which the hypocritical old king has taken to 
holy things in rivalry of Arthur, 

Andfi/nde himeeff deeoendedfrom the Saini 
Arimaihean Joeeph, 

and collects sacred relics, and drives out all women 
from his palace lest he should be polluted, while his son 
and heir, Garlon, is a secret libertine and murderer, — 
is a picture of religion infected by asceticism, Balin 
and Balan are two brothers, alike in daring, in strength, 
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m nmiftlicity, but diffonng m this: Balin it otUed *'the 
Mvage/' fwift in imimlae» fl«roe in angVf unable to 
leftnin or guide himielf ; Balan it nwater of hia pMnon^ 
deti^heuted and telf-amtrolled, hit brother^t better 
enfel. Both mm lepretent force; but one it force under 
dominion of toul» the other it force under dominion of 
tente. By the faltehood of Vivien, who now appeart on 
the toene, th^ are involved in conflict and ignorantly 
give each other mortal woundt. It would teem at if 
violence had conquered. And yet» in truth not to. 
Balin't latt wordt are: — 

OoodnigH ifor toe shaU never hid offain 
Ooodmorrote — Dark my doom tau here^ and dark 
liwiUbe there. 

But Balan repliet with a diviner faith, drawing hit 
brother upward in death even at he had done in lif e^ — 

Ooodnightf true brother here I goodmorrow there I 

Thut far the higher principle hat been victoriout, 
though in the latt instance the victory it won only in 
the moment of an apparent defeat But now, in Merlin 
and Vimen^ moae becomet the victor. The old magirian 
it a man in whom the intellect appears to be tupreme. 
One might think him almott impregnable to tempta- 
tion. But the littome make Vivim, alto a type of kem 
and tubtle intelligence, though without learning, findt 
the weak pomt in hit annour, overoomet him and de* 
gradet him to her helpless thrall. 

The conflict in XofitfiM and JSIamtf is betwem a pure, 
viigin love and a guOty passion. The maid of Astolat 
is the lily of womanhood. The Quem is the iote» fult 
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blown and heavy with fragnmoe. Never has a sharper 
contrast been drawn than thb: Elaine m her innocent 
simplicity and sni^eness of heart; Guinevere m her 
opulence of charms* her intensity* her jealous devotion. 
Between the two stands the great Sir Lancelot, a noble 
heart though erring. If he were free he would turn to 
the pure love. But he is not free; he is bound by ties 
which are mterwoven with all that seems most predoiis 
fai his life. He could not break them if he would. And 
so the guOty passion conquers and he turns bade to the 
fatal sweetness of his old allegiance. 

The Holy ChraU shows us the strife between supersti- 
tion, which is a sensual religion, and true faith, which is 
spiritual. This is in some respects the richest of the 
IdylUf but it is also, by reason of its theme, the most 
confused. Out of the mystical twilight which envelops 
the action this truth emerges: that those knights 
who thought of the Grail only as an external wonder, a 
miracle which they fain would see because othen had 
seen it, ''followed wandering fires;'* while those to 
whom it became a symbol of inward purity and grace, 
like Galahad and Perdvale and even the dull, honest, 
simple-minded Bors and the sin«-tormented Lancelot, 
finally attained unto the vision. But the King, who re- 
mained at home and kept the plain path of daily duty, 
is the real hero of the IdyU, tfaou^ he bore no part in 
the quest 

In PsBstis and Ettanre the victory falls back to the 
side of sense. Pdleas is the countenDart of ESaine, a 
fair soul who has no thought of evil. Amid the increasing 
darkness of the court he sees nothing but light. He 
dreams that the old kleab of chivaby are still m^ 
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broken; to him all ladies are perfect, and all knighta 
loyal. He if in love with loving, amam amare, as St. 
Auguatme put it, — and when Ettarre croaaes hii track 
he worships her as a star. But she — '^of the earth, 
earthy" — despises him as a child, mocks him, and casts 
him off. Gawain, the flower of courtesy, betrays him 
basely. Driven mad by scorn and treason, he rushes 
away at last into the gloom, — a gallant knight over- 
thrown by the perfidy of a wicked world. 

The fool is the hero of The LaH Toumameni* He 
knows that Arthur's dream will never be fulfilled, 
knows that the Queen is false, and the Kaights are 
plotting treason, and the whole realm is on the verge 
of ruin ; but still he holds fast to his master, and believes 
in him, and will not break his allegiance to follow the 
downward path of the court Arthur has lifted him out 
of the baseness of his oU life and made him a man. 
Maimed wits and crippled body, yet he has a soul, — 
this little, loyal jester, — and he will not lose it. 

I have had my day and my phOoeojAteet — 
And thank the Lord I am King Arthur*efool. 

In contrast to him stands Sir Tristram, the most bril- 
liant and powerful of the new knights who followed the 
King only for glory, and despised him in their hearts, 
and broke his vows as if they had never sworn them. 
Poet, musician, himtsman, warrior, perfect in face and 
form, victor in love and war, Tristram is one to whom 
faith is foolishness and the higher life an idle delusion. 
He denies his soul, mocks at it, flings it away from him. 

New Uaff new life — the daye qffroet are o'er : 
New life^ new feos, to euU ihe newer day ; 
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New h9e$ are aweet as those that toeni hrfare : 
Free love — free field — we love hU wkUe we may. 

Id liim the triumph of the senses is complete. He wins 
the priie in the "Tomnament of the Dead Innocence,'' 
and the shouts of the people hail him as their favourite. 
He clasps the jeweb around the neck of Isolt as she 
sits with him in her tower of Tintagil by the sea, lightly 
glorying in his conquests. But out of the darkness the 
battle-axe of the craven King Biark strikes him dead. 
Meanwhile, at Camelot» Arthur comes home; Guinevere 
has fled; — 

And wkUe he elimb^d, 
All in a deatlhdumb autumn^ripping gloomy 
The etairway to ih$ hall, and looVd and eaw 
The great Queen^e bower wae dark, — about hie feet 
A voice dung eohbing till he questioned it, 
**What art thou f" and the voice oiottf hie feet 
Sent up an answer, sobbing, **I am iky fool. 
And I shall never make thee tmib again** 

Yes, a fool, but also a soul, faithful even unto death» 
and therefore shining steadfastly like a star when the 
false meteor of sense has dropt into endless night. 

The next Idyll should be called Arthur and Ouinevere. 
The conflict now draws to its flnal issue. It lies between 
these two: one the victim of a great sin, a crime of 
sense which chose the lower rather than the higher love; 
the other the hero of a great faith, which knows that 
pardon follows penitence, and seeks to flnd some Ught 
of hope for the fallen. Is Guinevere to be separated 
from Arthur forever P — that is the question whose 
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amwer haagi upon the laaue of this stnigi^e. And the 
Queen herself tells us the result* when she saysi — 

Ah, great and genUe lordf 
Who wuif oi tithe eoneeienee qf a eaint 
Among hie wirrmg eeneee, to thy knigkU — 
. • • Now I eee thee what thou art, 
Thou art the higheet and moet human too. 
Not Lancdot, nor another, le there none 
Will tell the King I love him tho* eolatef 
Now — ere he goee to that great Battle f none : 
Myeelf muet tell him in that purer life, 
Bui now it were too daring. 

In The Paaeing of Arthur we have a picture of the 
brave man facing death* All the imagery of the poem is 
dark and shadowy* The great battle has been fought; 
the Bound Table Has been shattered; the bodies of the 
slain lie upon the field, friends and foes mingled to- 
gether, and not a voice to stir the silence* 

Only the wan wave 
Brake in among deadfaeee, to and fro 
Swaying the helpUee hande, and up and down 
Tumbling the hollow hdmete qf the fallen, 
And ehiver*d brande that onee had fought with Rome, 
And rolling far along the gloomy ehoree 
The voice ofdaye cfM and daye to be. 

This is the tide of Time which engulfs all things mortal. 
Arthur's hour has come: he has lived his life and must 
pass away. To Sir Bedivere, valiant, simple-hearted 
knight, but still unable to look b^ond the outward 
appearance of death, this seems a fatal end of all his 
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liopet* He cannot bear to out awiy hii mastar^i iwordy 
but wouU fain keep it as a nlic. He criee: — 

Ahtmif Lord Arfkmr^ leMlbf $hatt IgoP 
Wktf 9haU I kids mfffofAmi and mif 0^0$ f 
Fat now lorn Urn inm old tima am dmd ; 

Bvi now ih0 whoU Round TM$ i» duooimd 
Which wu an image of the mighty woM^ 
And 7, the laotf goforfh oom'panionUoit 
And ih$ dayo darken round me^ and the yeare 
Among new men, etrangefaoeep other minde. 

But the soul of Arthur ia ftronger, dearer-lighted. 
In this last conflict with the aenaes he ia victorious. He 
aniwen Bedivere» with heroic confidence, that death 
doea not end all 

The old order ohangeth, yielding plaee to new^ 

And Oodjvlfile himeeff in many waye 

Led one good euetom ehould oorrupt ike world. 

He believei that by prayer 

ihe whole round earth ie every way 
Bound by gold ohaine about the feet of Ood. 

He enten fearleaaly upon the myaterioua voyage bito 
the future. And as the barge floata with him out of eight, 
from beyond the light of the horiaon there come 

Sounde ae ifeomefair oity were one voiee 
Around a king returning from hie ware. 

Thuf the conflict ia ended, and the victorioua aoul enten 
ttareat 
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lIHiAt ahaU we lay of thu pfetuie of lif 6 which Tenny- 
•on hat given ua in his greateit poem? Is it true? Does 
it gimq> the facts and diaw from them their real lesson? 

First of all» I think we must admit that there is a 
serious defect m the very place where it is most to be 
regretted, — m the character of Arthur. He is too fault- 
less for perfection. Tennyson either meant to pamt a 
man who never had any conflict with himself, which is 
impossible; or he mtended to exhibit a man m whom the 
conflict had besn fought out» in which case Arthur 
surely would have borne some of the scars of contest* 
shown some sense of personal imperfection, manifested 
a deeper feeling of comprehension and compassion for 
others in their temptations. But he appears to r^ard 
his own character and conduct as flawless. 

Even in that parting interview with Gumevere— one 
of the most lofty passages m literature — his bearing 
verges perilously on sublime self-complacency. He 
shows no consciousness of any defect on his own part 
He acts and speaks as if he were far above reproach. 

But was that possible ? Could such a catastrophe have 
come without blame on both sides? Ghiinevere was but 
a girl when she left her father's court. It was natural — 
yes, and it was right — that she should desire warmth 
and colour in her life. She rode among the flowers m 
May with Lancelot. Is it any wonder that she found 
delight in the journey? She was married to the solemn 
King before the stateliest of Britain's altar-shrines with 
pompous ceremonieB. Is it any wonder that she was 
oppressed and made her vows with drooping eyes? 
And then, at once, the King began his state-banquets 
and negotiations with the Boman ambassadors. He was 
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abiofbad fa the aff tin of hk Idngdoni. He Idft tiM y^^ 
Queen to henelf , — And to Luioelot The Kfag leeined 
to be 'dreunfag of fame while wonum woke to kve.' 
Ii it atrange that ahe thought him colil» nei^ectful, 
irraponaivet and aaid to henelf, ''He caiea not lor 
me" ? Is it to be marvelled at that the found an outlet 
for her glowing heart fa hor campaninnAip with 
Lanodot ? Perhapa Arthur's conduct was faevitaUe for 
one immersed as he was fa the cares of state; perh^M 
he was unconscious that he was exposing his wife» de- 
fenoeless and alone* to a peril from which he only could 
have protected her; but when at last the oonsequcnoe 
was discovered, he was bound to confess that he had a 
share fa the transgression and the guilt. It is the want 
of this note that mars his parting speech. A little more 
hiunanity would have compensated for a little less piety. 
Had Arthur been a truer husband, Gufaevere might 
have been a more faithful wife. The excess of virtue is a 
vice. The person who feels no consciousness of sfa must 
be either more or less than man. 

This is the worst defect of the Idytti^ — that the cen- 
tral character comes so near to being 

FauUily fauUeu, icUy regular, iplendidly null. 

But this fault is partly compensated by the fact that 
the poem, after all, does recognise, and bring out fa 
luminous splendour, the great truths of human life. 

The first of these truths is that sfa is the cause of 
disorder and misery, and until it is overcome the per- 
fect society cannot be securely established. And by sfa 
Tennyson does not mean the desire of existence, but the 
transgression of faw. The right to live — the right to 
desire to live — is not denied for a moment It is fa 
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fact distinctly asserted. But life must be according to 
righteousness, if it is to be harmonious and happy. 
Love is the motive force of the poem. The King him- 
self acknowledges its dominion, and says, — 

For soring I be joined 
To her that ia thefaireH under heaven, 
I eeem at noQiing in the mighty toorldf 
And cannot mil my willf nor work my work 
Wholly, nor make myeelf, in mine oum realm^ 
Victor and lord. 

But love also must move within the bounds of law, 
must be true to its vows. Not even the strongest and 
most beautiful soul may follow the guidance of passion 
without restraint; for the greater the genius, the beauty, 
the power, of those who transgress, the more fatal will 
be the influence of their sin upon other lives. 

This indeed is the meaning of the fall of Lancelot and 
Guinevere. It was because they stood so high, because 
they were so glorious in their manhood and womanhood, 
that their example had power to infect the court. 

Sin is the principle of disintegration and death. 
It is this that corrupts societies, and brings about the 
decline and fall of nations; and so long as sin dwells in 
the heart of man all efforts to create a perfect state, or 
even to establish an order like the Bound Table in self- 
perpetuating security, must fail. The redemption and 
purification of the earth is a long task, beyond human 
strength; as Tennyson has said in Loekeley Hall, Sixty 
Years After, — 

Ere she reaA her heavenly'beet a Ood mMt mingle with 
the gams, 
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But fida by fide with this truth, and b perfect 
hftimony with it, Teonyeon teediee that the loul ol 
man hae power to leeiat and conquer ain within its own 
domain, to triumph over aenae by ateadfeat loyalty to 
the higher nature, and thua to achieve peace and final 
glory. When I aay he teadiea thia, I do not mean that he 
aeta it forth m any formal way aa a doctrine. I mean that 
he ahowa it in the life of Arthur aa a fact. The king 
c h o o aea hia ideal, and followa it, and it lifta him up and 
aeta him on hia courae like a atar. Hia lif e ia not a f aOure, 
aa it haa been called, but a gkrioua aucceaa, for it dem- 
onatratea the freedom of the will and the atrength 
of the aoul againat the powera of evil and the fate of 
ain. 

Finally, the Idjfit bring out the profound truth that 
there ia a vicarioua dement in human life, and that no 
man livea to himaelf alone. The charactera are diatinct, 
but they are not iaolated. They are parte of a vaat organ- 
iam, all bound together, all influencing one another. 

The victory of aenae over aoul ia not a aolitary 
conqueat; it haa far-reaching reaulta. The evil livea of 
Modred, of Vivien, of Triatram, apread like a poiaon 
through the court. 

But no leaa fruitful, no leaa far-reaching, ia the victory 
of aoul over aenae. Gareth, and Enid, and Balan, and 
Bora, and Bedivere, and Galahad, have power to help 
and to uplift othera. Their livea are not waated: nor 
doea Arthur himaelf live in vain, though hia Bound 
Table ia diaaolved: for he ia ''joined to her that ia the 
faireat under heaven," not for a time only, but forever. 
Hia faith triumpha over her ain. Guinevere ia not loat; 
ahe ia redeemed by love. Rom the darkneaa of the oon* 
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T€nt at Almesbury* where she lies weeping in the duit» 
we hear a voice like that which thrills through the pris- 
on of Marguerite m Faud. The fiend mutters, 8hB i» 
Am^ / But the angd cries, 8h$ U sawtd t 
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IBM appeimioe ol Tcnnyioa» m ISIS, m a dnunatio 
poet wai a fuiprue. It if true that he had already ihown 
that hii geoiui wai venatile and dupoted to eipbre 
new methodi ol eipreifion. True» alio, that from the 
yeer 184£ a dramatic tendency had beoi manifeit in 
hii worln. l%iM», 8L 8wmn Sii^ite*, Lm and Duiif, 
LoMUif HqU, Luontbii, Th$ NorOmn Famm. Th$ 
QmndmoOiMft different as they are in etyle, are all ei- 
antiaUy dramatic numologaei. Maud is rightly en- 
titled* m the late editioos* a Mcnoirama. Th$ Prine$$t 
has beai put upon the amateur stage in very pretty 
fashion; and the snooess of ISi. George Parsons La- 
throp's actmg version of £&iMM proved not on]y his own 
ability* but also the dramatic quality of that splendid 
IdyU. 

But not even these hmts that Tennyson had a crea- 
tive impulse not yet fully satisfied were dear enough 
to prepare the world for his attempt to master another 
form of art He was acknowledged as a great artist in 
lyric and idyllic poetry. People were not ready to see 
him come out in the seventh decade of his life in a new 
chanuster* and take the stage as a dramatist It seemed 
like an attempt to oon^wte with his own fame already 
won* 

The first feeling of the public at the production of 
Quern Mary was undisguised astonishment With this 
a good deal of diqdeasure was minted. For the public* 
after all* is not fond of surprises. Having formed its 
opinion ol a great man* and labelled him once for all as 
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a tweet singery or a sound moralitt, or a brilliaat word* 
pamter, or an interetting ftoiy-teller, it likes not to 
consider him m any other light. It is confused and pus- 
sled. The commonplaces ol easy criticism become un- 
available for further use. People shrink from the effort 
which is required for a new and candid judgment; and 
•0 they fall back upon stale and unreasonable compari- 
sons. They say> ''Why does the excellent cobbler go 
beyond his last? The old songs were admirable. Why 
does not the poet give us more of them, instead of tiy- 
Ing us with a jday?** 

Thus it came to pass that Quern Mary was received 
with general dissatisfaction; respectful, of course, be- 
cause it was the work of a famous man; but upon the 
whole the public was largely indifferent, and said in a 
tone of polite authority that the new drama was not 
nearly as powerful as Hamlet or Maebetk, nor as melodi- 
ous even as (Erumeej^The Lcftoi^EaUra. A like fate be- 
fell Harold in 1877, except that a few critics b^an to 
feel the scruples of literary conscience, and made an 
honest effort to judge the drama on its own merits. 

The Falcon, a play founded upon Boccaccio's well- 
known story, was produced in 1870, and the accom- 
plished Mrs. Kendal, as the heroine, made it at least a 
partial success. In 1881 The Cup, a dramatisation of an 
incident narrated in Plutarch's treatise De Mtdierum 
Virhdibue, was brought out at the Lyceum with Mr. 
Henry Irvmg and Miss Ellen Terry b the principal 
rAles. It received hearty and general applause, and was 
by far the most popular of Tennyson's dramas. But its 
effect upon his fame as a playwright was more than 
counterbalanced by the grievous failure of The Promiee 
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tf May in 1882. This piece was intended to be an 
exposure of the pernicious influences of modem secular^ 
ism. It was upon the whole a dismal bit of work.. 
Not even the eccentric conduct of the Marquis of 
Queensbury, who rose from his seat at one of the per- 
formances and violently protested against the play as 
a libel upon the free-thinkers of England, availed to 
give it more than a momentary notoriety. 

At the close of the year 1884 Tennyson published the 
longest and most ambitious of his dramas, Beckei, with 
a distinct avowal that it was ''not intended in its present 
form to meet the exigencies of the modem stage." 
The wisdom of this limitation is evident. It contains 
also a shrewd hint of criticism on the present taste of 
the average play-goer. There is a demand for pungent 
realism, for startling effect, for exaggerated action easy 
to be followed, and for a sharp climax m a strikmg 
tableau* — in short, for a play which stings the nerves 
without taxing the mind. Even Shakespeare has to be 
revised to meet these exigencies. To wm success nowa- 
days the dramatist must take the stage-manager bto 
partnership. When Beckei was put on the stage, suc- 
cessfully, by Henry Irving, in 1801, it was submitted to 
these conditions. But there is a higher standard. We 
may consider Qu0en Maffft Harold, and Beokd, from an- 
other pomt of view, as dramas not for acting, but for 
reading. 

It seems to me that this consideration is a debt of 
honour which we owe to the poet. These tragedies are 
not to be dismissed as the mistakes and follies of an 
over-confldent and fatally fluent genius. A poet like 
Tennyson does not make three such mistakes in sue* 
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eeMion* They an not the idle reereations of one who 
hai flniihed his lite-woriL and retired. They aie not the 
f eeUe and mechanical productioni of a man in hie 
dotafe. On the contimfy* thiy aie full ol fin and force; 
and if thiy enr at all it is on the lide of cmbennce. 
Their intcniity of patiioa and overflow of feeling make 
them aometimei turbulent and hareh and incoherent 
They would do more if they attempted leie. And yet 
m qnte of their oecaaional overloading and oonftiafcin 
they ha ve a dear and ftrong purpoie which makes them 
worthy of careful atudy. The judgment of a critic io 
intelligent ae George Eliot if not to be diaregarded, 
and ihe eipreesed her opinion that ''Tennyaon*e playa 
run Shakeneare*! doee*** 

The point of view from which they must be regarded 
is that of historical tragedy. By this I mean a tngedy 
which involves not onily individuals* but political par- 
ties and warring classes of society. Its object is to trace 
the fate of individuab as it affects the fate of nations; 
to exhibit the conflict of opposing characters not tor 
themselves akme» but as the eoqxments of those great 
popular forces and movements which play beneath the 
surface; to throw the vivid colours of life into the 
black and white outlines on the screen of history and 
show that the figures are not mere shadows but human 
beinfi of like passjans with ourselves* 

Tennyson's dramatic trilogy is a picture of the Mak- 
ing of England. The three periods of action are chosen 
with the design of touching the most critical points 
of the long struggle. The three plots are so devebped as 
to bring into prominence the vital issues of the strife. 
And the different characters, almost without eaoe p tion, 
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are exhibited aa the representatives of the different 
races and classes and faiths which were ocmtending for 
supremacy. Let us take up the plays m their historical 
order* 

In HatM we see the dose of that fierce triangular 
duel between the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans, 
which resulted m the Norman conquest and the bind- 
ing of England, still Saxon at heart, to the civilisation 
of the Continent. The crisis of the drama is the second 
scene of the second act, where Harold, a prisoner in the 
Palace of Bayeux, is cajoled and threatened and de- 
ceived by William into swearing an oath to help him to 
the crown of England. The fierce subtlety of the Nor- 
man is matched against the simplicity and frankness of 
the Saxon. Craft triumphs. Harold discovers that he 
has sworn, not merely by the jewel of St. Pancratius, 
on which his hand was laid, but by the sacred bones of 
the saints concealed beneath it, — an oath which admits 
of no evasion, the breaking of which afterwards breaks 
his faith in hunself and makes him fight the battle of 
Senlac as a man foredoomed to death. Both William 
and Harold are superstitious. But William's supersti- 
tion is of a kind which enables him to use religion as his 
tool; Harold's goes only far enough to weaken his heart 
and make him tremble before the monk even while he 
defies him. Harold is the better man; William is the 
more potent ruler. His words over the body of his fallen 
rival on the battiefield are prophetic of the result of 
the Norman conquest : — 

Since I knew batUe^ 
And UuU was from my boyhood^ never yet — 
No, by the epkndour cf Ood — have I fought men 
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Uk$ BofoU and hu hrdhrm and kii gmrd 
Of EngUA. Efmry man about ku Idng 
FM wh§n h$ gtood. Th0y hoed Am; and jm^ Qod 
My Nannani may but mo9$ a» tnm wiA ms 
To a# doorrfdmOi. Of on$ se^-^lock aifird, 
Mak$ them again on$ people — Norman, EngliA: 
And Eng^Uht Norman ; — voe ehould haiee a hand 
To graep the leorld loUh, and afoot to etamp it , . • 
Flat Praiee the Sainte. It ie oeer. No more Uood i 
I am king rf England, eo they thwart ms not^ 
And I wHl rule aoeording to their hwe* 



It it worth reeallingt in this oonneetioa, that TamyKa 
himidf WM of Nonnaii deaomt. Yet surely there never 
WM a man more thoroughly Engliah than he. 

In Beeket we are apectators of a conflict leaa familiar, 
but more intereating and important* — the conflict 
between the church and the crown, between the ecdeai- 
aatical and the royal prerogatives, which ahook Eng- 
land to the centre for many yean, and out of the iaauea 
of which her preaent conatitution haa grown. 

In thia conflict the Papa^ played a much amaUer 
part than we usually imagine; and religion, until the 
doaing acenea, played practically no part at alL It 
waa in fact a atniggle for aupreme authority m tem- 
poral ailaira. Firat the king waa contending againat 
the nobility, and the church took aidea with the king. 
Then the king attempted to subjugate the people, and 
the church, having become esasntially Rngliah, took 
aidea with the people. Then the noblea combmed agamat 
the king, and the church took aidea with the noblea. 
Then the king revolted from the foreign domination of 
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the churchy and the people took sides with the kmg. 
Then the king endeavoured to use the church to crush 
the ^people, and the people under Cromwell rose against 
church and king and broke the double yoke. Then the 
people brought back the king» and he tried to reinstate 
the church as an mstrument of royal absolutism. But 
the day for that was past. After another struggle, pro- 
longed and bitter, but in the mam bloodless, the Eng- 
lish church lost almost the last vestige of temporal 
authority, and the English kingdom became simply ^'a 
crowned republic. 

Now the point at which B0okel touches this long con- 
flict is the second stage. King Henry U, Count of An- 
jou, sumamed 'Tlantagenet," owed his throne to the 
church. It was the influence of the English bishops, es- 
pecially of Theobald, Anselm's great successor in the 
See of Canterbury, which secured Henry's succession 
to the crown of his uncle and enemy. King Stephen. 
But the wild, wicked blood of Anjou was too strong in 
Henry for him to remain faithful to such an alliance. 
He was a thoroughly irreligious man: not only dissolute 
in life and cruel in temper, but also destitute of the 
sense of reverence, which sometimes exists even in 
immoral men. He spent his time at church in looking at 
picture-books and whispering with his friends. He 
despised and neglected the confessional. He broke out, 
in his passionate fits, into the wildest imprecations 
against God. The fellowshq) of the church was dis- 
tasteful to him; and even the bond of gratitude to so 
good a num as Archbishop Theobald was too irksome 
to be borne. 

Moreover he had gotten from the church all that he 
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waatad. He wis now the meet mighlgr monaidi in 
Chrietendom. Be foot waa on the neck of the noblaa. 
The xoyal powar had brokan down the feudal* and atood 
faoa to f aoa with the eedaaiaatieal, aa ita only rival. 
The Bni^iah Churdu whoaa pNrogative made har in 
affeet the aiqnema judfa and ruler ovar an the aduoatad 
fjaiiaa (that ia to aay ovar all who could read and write 

and ware thua entitled to daim *' the benefit of clargy*Ot 
waa the only barrier in Heniy'a path to an nnh'mitad 

monarchy. Hie readyed that thia obatade muat be re- 
moved. He would brook no rivalry in England, not 
even in the name of God. And therefore he throat hia 
boaompfriend, hia boon-companion, hia aplendid ehan- 
callor, Thomaa Backet, into the Ardibiahopric of Can^ 
tarbury, hoping to find in hima willing and ddlful ally 
in the aubjugation of the church to the throne. Becket'a 
rebellion and Heniy'a wrath form the plot of Tenny« 
aon*a longeat and beat drama. 

The character of Becket ia one of the atanding rid« 
dlea of hiatoiy. He compela oiir admiration by hia 
atrength, hia audacity, hia auooaiB in everything that 
he undertooL He ia one of thoie men who are ao in- 
tenady virile that they remam alive after they are dead: 
we cannot be indifferent to him: we are for him or 
againat him. At the aame time he perplea»a ua and 
atimulatea our wonder to the higheat pitch by the con- 
aiatent inconaiatendea and harmonioua contradictions 
of hia character. The aon of an obacure London mer- 
chant; the proudeat and most accomplished of Eng« 
land'a chivalroua youth; a student of theology in the 
University of Paris; the favourite pupil of the good 
Archbiahop Theobald; the boon-companion of the 
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riotous Ejng Henry; a skilful diplomatist; the best 
horseman and boldest knight of the court; the hatred 
of the nobles, and the delist of the peasantry; the 
most lavish and luxurious, the most chaste and labori- 
ous, of EngUsh grandees; the most devout and ascetic, 
the most ambitious and the least selfish, of En^ish 
bishops; as unwearied in lashing his own back with the 
scourge as he had been in smiting his country's enemies 
with the sword; as much at home in sackcloth as in 
purple and fine linen; the prince ci dandies and of dev- 
otees; the king's most faithful servant and most dar- 
ing rival, most darling friend and most relentless foe, — 
what was this Becket? hero or villain? martyr or crim- 
inal? true man or traitor? worldling or saint? 

Tennyson gives us his key to the riddle in the open- 
ing scene of the drama. The King and Becket are play- 
ing at chess. The Ejng's fancy is wandering; he is 
thinking and talking of a hundred different things. 
But Becket is intent upon the game; he cannot bear to 
do anything which he does not do well; he pushes 
steadily forward and wins. 

I think this scene gives us the secret of Becket's per- 
sonality. An eager desire to be perfect in whatever 
part he took, an inqiulse to lead and conquer in every 
sphere that he entered, — this was what Henry failed 
to understand. He did not see that in transforming 
this intense and absolute man from a chancellor into an 
archbishop, he was giving him a new part in which his 
passion for thoroughness would make him live up to all 
its requirements and become the most infiexible de- 
fender of the church against the encroachment of the 
throne* 
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But Becket uiuktstood himaelf and foreMw the oon- 
flict into which the King's plan would plunge him. He 
knew that for him a change of rdations meant a change 
of characUr. He reaisted the promotion. Tennyson de* 
pieta moat graphically the atruggle in hif mind. When 
HflDiy first broaches the subject. Bedcet answers: 

Moek me not. I am not eeen a monk. 

Thy jut — no morel Why^ look, it ikie a deeee 

For an arekbiekop f 

But Heniy lays his hand on the ridily embroidered 
garment, and says: 

Butike arm VBiUkm 
1$ Beckate teko koA beaten down myfoee. 
I. lack a epirHual eddier, Tkomae, 
A man cf ikiii worti and Ae next to booL 

Now this is just what Thomas can never be. To either 
worid he can belongs but not to both. He can diange, 
but he cannot compromise. While he is the defender of 
the throne he is serviceable and devoted to the Xjng; 
when he becomes the leader of the Church he wiU be 
equally absorbed in her service. 

The drama exhibits this strange transformation 
and its consequences. Forced by the urgen<7 of the 
headstrong King, and persuaded by a message from the 
death-bed of his former friend and master Theobald, 
Becket yields at last and accepts the mitre. From this 
moment he is another man. With all his doubts as to 
hisvfitnesB for the sacted office, he has now given him- 
self up to it, heart and soul. The tremendous medieval 
idea of the Catholic Church as the visible kingdom of 
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God upon earth takes posseflsion of him. He aees alao 
that the issue of the political conflict in England de- 
pends upon the church, which is the people's ''tower 
of strength, their bulwark against Throne and Baron- 
age." He feels that he is called to be the champion of 
the cause of God and the people. 

J am ike man* 
And yet I seem appalTd, — on euck a eudden 
At eueh an eagle height I stand, and see 
The rift that runs between me and the king. 
I serv'd our Theobald wM vJien I toas toith htm; 
I served King Henry weU v)hen I was Chanedhr; 
I am his no more, and I must serve the lAunA. 
And all my doubts Ifiingfrom me like dust. 
Winnow and seaUer all scruples to the wind. 
And all the puissance of the warrior. 
And all the wisdom of ike Chanedlor, 
And all the heap'd experiences of life, 
I east upon the side of Canterbury, — 
Our holy mother Canterbury, who sits 
WOh tatter*d robes. 

Here 
I gash mysdf asunder from the king. 
Though leaving each a wound: mine own, a grief 
To show the scar forever — his, a hate 
Not ever to be healed. 



Both of these predictions are fulfilled: and herein 
the interest of the drama. All through the conflict be- 
tween the monarch and the prelate, Becket's inflexible 
raristaooe to the royal commands is maintained only 
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«t the cost of a pcq)etciml struggle with hit great per- 
sonal love for Hduy, and Hcniy's resolve to conquer 
the stubborn archbishop is inflamed and embittered by 
the thought that Becket was once his dearest comrade. 
It is a tragic situation. Tconyson has never shown a 
deeper insist into human nature, than by making this 
single combat between divided friends the turning- 
point of his drama. 

The tragedy is enhanced by the introduction of 
Rosamund de Clifford — the Xjng*s 

0ns moeel ro9e cf ike wjfUL 

Her beauty» her innocence* the childlike confidence of 
her affection for the fierce monarch, who is gentle onty 
with her and whom she loves as her true husband, her 
songs and meiry games with her little boy in the hidden 
bower, fall like gleams of summer sunlight into the 
stoimy gkom of the play. 

Bedcet becomes her guardian and protector against 
the crud, murderous jeslou^y of Queen Elesnor. A 
most perilous position: a priest charged by the King 
whom he is resisting with the duty of defending and 
guarding the loveliest of women, and keeping her safe 
and secret for a master whom he cannot but condemn. 
What a conflict of duty and desire, of consdence and 
loyalty, of passion and friendshq> ! How did Becket meet 
it? Did he love Rosamund? Would he have loved her 
if he had not been bound by straiter vows? Was there 
anjrthing of disloyalty in his persuading her tofleefrom 
her bower and take refuge with the nuns at Godstow? 
Tennyson thinks not. He pamts his hero as a man true 
to his duty even m this sharpest trial; upright, stead- 
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fast, fearless, seeking only to save the woman whom 
his former master loved, and to serve the King even 
while seeming to disobey him. But Henry cannot be- 
lieve it. Yihea he hears of Rosamund's flight, his anger 
against Beeket is poisoned with the madness of jeal- 
ousy. He breaks out with a cry of fierce desire for his 
death. And at this hint, four of the Barons, who have 
long hated Beeket, set out to assassinate him. 

The final scene in the Cathedral is full of strength 
and splendour. Even here a ray of sweetness falls into 
the gloom, in the presence of Rosamund, praying for 
Beeket in his perils: — 

Sa^ that dear head which now it Canterhuryf 
8aioe him, he eaoed m/y life, he eaved my diild, 
iSatw Am, hie Hood would darken B.ewryfe name. 
Save Am, till aU at saintly at Ihyedff 
He mise the eearcking flame of Purgatory, 
And paee at onee to perfect Paradise. 

But the end is inevitable. Beeket meets it as fear- 
lessly as he has lived, crying as the blows of the assas- 
sins fall upon him before the altar, — 

At the right hand of Power — 
Power and great glory — for thy divrtkt Lord — 
Into thy hands, Lord — into thy hands — 

Two years afterwards, he was canonized as a saint. 
BQs tomb became the richest and most popular of Eng- 
lish shrines. King Henry himself came to it as a pilgrim, 
and submitted to public penance at the grave of the 
man who was too strong for him, even in death. The 
homage of the nation may not prove that Beeket was 
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ft holy martyr, but at least it {Moves tbat he was oae 
of the first of those great Englishmen "who taught the 
people to struggle for their liberties," and that Tenny- 
son was right in choosing this man as the hero of his 
noblest historic drama. 

In Queen Mary^ we are called to watch the third 
great conflict of England. Church and people have 
triumphed. It has already become dear that the Eng- 
lish throne must be 

Broad-boi'd upon Ae peopWe wiU, 

and that religion will be a ocmtrolling influence in the 
life of the nation. But what type of religion? The Pa- 
pacy and the Reformation have crossed swcnds and 
are struggling together for the possession of the sea- 
girt island. How shaip was the contest, how near the 
friends of Spain and Italy came to winning the victory 
over the friends of Germany and Holland and Switser- 
land, Tennyson has shown in his vivid picture of Mary's 
reign. 

The characters are sharply drawn. Philip* with his 
icy sensuality and gigantic egotism; Gardiner, with his 
coarse ferocity, 

Hii trig baldneee. 
Thai irriiahh forelock tohieh he ruhe, 
Hii buzzard beak^ and deep imcazem^d eyee ; 

Reginald Pole, the suave, timorous, selfish ecclesiastic; 
Sir Thomas Wyatt and Sir Ralph Bagenhall, brave, 
steadfast, honest men, English to the core; Cranmer 
with his moments of weakness and faltering, well 
atoned for by his deep faith and humble penitence and 
heroic martyrdom; all these stand out before us like 
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living figures against tbe background of diplomatic 
intrigue and popular tumult. And Maiy herself, — 
never has that unhappy queen, the victim of her own 
intense, passionate delusions, had such justice done to 
her. She came near to wrecking England. Tennyson 
does not let us fotget that; but he softens our hatred 
and our honor with a touch of human pity for her own 
self-wreck as he shows her sitting upon the ground, 
desolate and desperate, moaning for the treacherous 
TtdGipm 

AhwwicB 
ImA m a irJbfofiMiW where none can hear I 
A voice of shipwreck on a shordese seal 
A low voice from Ike duet and from the grave. 

The drama which most naturally invites comparison 
with Qtiem Mary is Shakespeare's Henry VIII. And 
it seems to me that if we lay the two works side by side, 
Tennyson's su£Fers a little but not overmuch even 
by this hazardous propinquity. In lyrics, — the inter- 
ludes of the drama, — I would almost daro to daim the 
advantage for Queen Mary. Take the song of Queen 
Catherine: 

Orpkeui wtik his hUe made trees 
And the miouniain4ops that freeze 

Bow themeelves when he did sing: 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung: oc Sun and showers 

There had made a lasting spring. 

Everything that heard him piay 
EventhehUlowsofthesea 

Hung their heads and then lay by. 
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mH SW60t WmUW If MCA Oftf 

KiUmg eon mni grirf cf hmH 
Fall admp, or, hmrmg, du. 

And then nad Queen Muy** song : — 

AqriMt doom cf woman hapn in bdnikit^ft 
Bmndy pa$96i Uko a broaA and km it loH in loaAing: 
low, fl^ hde: rpoaik Aw, fl^ UAb^ but say (ha woM i» 
noikmg — 

Low^bUefhwi 

Loae wtS hooer round ihefiowera uhen Hioyfini awaken; 
Lo9e wiU fly the fatten leaf and noi he ooertaken : 
Low, my bde! oh low, my lutel we fade and are fat' 
eaken — 

£010, dear bUe, lowi 

This is iniSnitely more pathetic as well as more musical 
than Shakespeare's stiff little lyric 

It this ocnuparison seem unfair, then tiy the two 
dramas by their strength of character>painting. Is not 
Tennyson's Philip as vivid and as consistent as Shake- 
speare's Henry? Does not the later Gardiner stand out 
more clearly than the earlier, and the younger Howard 
surpass the elder? Is not the legate Pole more lifelike 
than the legate Campeius? Is not Cecil's descrq>tion of 
Elizabeth more true and shaip, though less high-flown, 
than Cranmer's ? We must admit that there are **pur- 
pie patdies" of eloquence, like Wols^'s famous speech 
upon ambition, in Shakespeare's work, which are un- 
rivalled. But taken altogether, as an historic drama. 
Queen Mary does not rank far below Henry VIIL 

It is not at all likely that Tennyson will be remem- 
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bered chiefly as a dramatist. His shortcomings are 
too great, and his rank as a lyrical and narrative poet 
is too high, for that. But the wholesale condenmation 
and neglect of his dramatic work is a reproach to the in- 
telligence of our critics. J. R. Green, the late historian of 
The English People, said that ''all his researches into 
the annak of the twelfth century had not given him so 
vivid a conception of the character of Henry H. and his 
court as was embodied in Tennyson's Becket** Backed 
by an authority like this it is not too daring to predict 
that the day is coming when the study of Tennyson's 
Dramatic Trilogy will be reckoned important to an 
understanding of English history. 
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It is not only to the theologians and the sermon- 
makers that we look for Biblical allnsions and quota- 
tions. We often find the very best and most vivid of 
them in writers professedly secular. Poets like Shake- 
speare, Ifilton, and Wordsworth; novelists like Soott 
and romancers like Hawthorne; essayists like Bacon, 
Steele, and Addison; critics of life, unsystematic phi- 
losophers, like Cariyle and Rusldn, — all draw upon the 
Bible as a treasury of illustrations, and use it as a book 
equally familiar to themselves and to their readers. It 
is impossible to put too high a value upon such a uni- 
versal volume, even as a mere literary possession^ 
It forms a bond of lynqMthy between the most culti- 
vated and the simplest of the people. The same book 
lies upon the desk of the scholar and in the cupboard 
of the peasKit. If you touch upon one of its narratives, 
eveiy one knows what you mean. If you allude to one 
of its characters or scenes, your reader^s memory sup- 
plies an instant picture to illuminate your point. And 
so long as its words are studied by little children at 
their mothers* knees and recognised by high critics as 
the modd of pure English, we may be sure that neither 
the jargon of science nor the slang of ignorance will be 
able to create a verbal barrier to divide the people of 
our common race. There will be a medium of communi- 
cation in the language and imagery of the English Bible. 

This much, by way of introduction, I have fdt it 
necessary to say, in order to mark the spirit of this 
essay. For the poet whose works we are to study is at 
once one of the most scholarly and one of the most 
widely popular of Eni^ish writers. At least one cause of 
p(^ularity is that there is so much of the Bible in 
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TennyMm. How much» few even of his ardent lovers 
b^gin to understand. 

I do not know that the attempt has ever been made 
before to collect and collate all the Scriptural allusions 
and quotations in his works, and to trace the golden 
threads which he has woven from that source into the 
woof of his poetiy. The delight of ''fresh woods and 
pastures new" — so rare in this over-e3EpIored age — 
has thus been mine. I have found more than four hun- 
dred direct references to the Bible in the poems of 
Tennyson; and have given a list of them in the appendix 
to this book. This may have some value for professed 
Tennysonians, and for them alone it is given. The 
general reader would find it rather dry pasturage. But 
there is an aspect of the subject which has a wider in- 
terest. And in this essay I want to show how closely 
Tennyson has read the Bible, how well he understands 
it» how much he owes to it, and how dearly he stands 
out as, in the best sense, a defender of the faith. 



On my table lies the first publication which bears 
the name of Alfred Tennyson; a thin pamphlet, in 
faded gray paper, containing the Prolusiones Aca- 
demics, recited at the University of Cambridge in 1829. 
Among them is one with the title: TmhucUx) ; A Poem 
which obtained the Chancellor's Medal, etc., by A. 
Tennyson, of Trinity College. 

On the deventh page, in a passage describing the 
spirit of poetiy which fills the branches of the ''great 
vine of Fable," we find these lines: — 
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Thtf$ i» no migfiiiBr Spirit than I io mmif 

Th€hmHrfmBKn:aniUaxkkimioaUam 

By thadamngfoHk ike UnaUainMe; 

And Mtip Ify sUp Io §eak Ae frnghty Mair 

Wko§e landing jdaoe i$ wrapped abaiU wiA douda 

Of gbry qf Hetmn. 

And at the bottom of the page stands this foot-note: 
Be ye peifed eeen ae your Father in Heaven i$ perfect. 

This is the earliest Biblical allusion that we can 
identify in the writiniss of Tennyson. Even the most 
superficial glance will detect its beauty. There are few 
who have not fdt the lofty attraction of the teachings 
of Christy in which the ideal of holiness shines so far 
above our reach, while we are continually called to 
dimb towards it. Especially these very words about 
perfection, which He spoke in the Sermon on the 
Mount, have often lifted us upward just because th^ 
point our aspirations to a goal so high that it seems 
inaccessible. The young poet who sets a jewel like this 
in his eariy work shows not only that he has under- 
stood the moral sublimity of the doctrine of Christ, 
but also that he has rightly conceived the mission of 
noble poetry, — to idealize human life. Once and again 
in his later writings we see the same picture of the soul 
rising stq> by stq> 

Toki^^Ainge; 

and catdi a glimpse of those vast altar-stairs 

Thai elope through darkneee up io Ood. 

In the poem entitled leahd — one of the best in the 
slender volume of 1880 — there is a line which reminds 
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U8 that Tennyadn must have known his New Testa- 
ment in the original language. He says that all the 
fairest fonns of nature are types of the noble woman 
whom he is describings — 

And thou qf Qod m Ony ffnat akarity. 

No one who was not familiar with the Greek of St. 
Paul and St. John would have been bold enough to 
speak of the *' charity of God." It is a phrase which 
throws a golden light upon the thirteenth chapter of the 
Fini EpMe to the Corinikians, and brings the human 
love into harmony and union with the divine. 

The May Queen is a poem which has sung itself into 
the hearts of people everywhere. The tenderness of its 
sentiment and the cadence of its music have made it 
beloved in spite of its many faults. Yet I suppose that 
the majority of readers have read it again and agaui» 
without recognizing that one of its most melodious 
verses is a direct quotation from the third chapter of 
Job. 

And the widted ceaee from iroMing and the weary are at 
red. 

This is one of the instances — by no means rare — in 
which the translators of our English Bible have fallen 
unconsciously into the rhythm of perfect poetry; and 
it is perhaps the best illustration of Tennyson's felici- 
tous use of the very words of Scripture. 

There are others, hardly less perfect, in the fine 
sermon which the Bector in Aylmer^e FiM delivers 
after the death of Edith and Ledin. It is a mosaic of 
Bible language, most curiously wrought, and fused into 
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one living whole by the paanon of an intense aonow. 
How like a heavy* dull refrain of prophetic grief and 
iiwlfgnm^fiftn jecuis the dieadf ul text, 

Yow houte i$ Ufi tmft> you detolaie. 

The solemn association of the words lends the force of 
a superhunum and impersonal wrath to the preacher's 
language, and the passage stands as a monumental de- 
nunciation of 

The doaial toanti that sin Offaind Ae MrengA (f youik. 

Enoch Arden*s parting words to his wife contain 
some beautiful fragments of Scripture embedded in the 
verse. 

Cad all your cares on Ood; thai anchor hoUa. 
Is He not yonder m the uUermoet 
Parte qf the morning f If J flee to these 
Can I go from Him f andlihe sea is His, 
The sea is His: He made iL 

The Idylls of the King are full of allusions to the Bible. 
Take for instance the lines from the Holy QraU : — 

When ihe Lord of aU things made Himseff 
Naked of glory for His mortal change. 

Here is a commentary, most illuminative, on the fifth 
and sixth verses of the second chapter of Philippians. 
Again, in the same Idyll, where the hermit says to 
Sir Percivale, after his unsuccessful quest, — 

Thau hast not lost thyself to find thyself, 

we are reminded of the words of Christ and the secret 
of all victory in spiritual things: He thai loseth his life 
shall find U. 
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In The Coming qfArthuTp wlule the trumpet blows and 
the city seems on fire with sunlight Haazling on cloth of 
gold, the long procession of knights pass before the 
King, singing their great song of allegiance. It is full of 
warrior's pride and delight of battle* clanging battle- 
axe and flashing brand, — a true song for the heavy 
fighters of the daya of chivalry. But it has also a 
higher touch, a strain of q)iritual grandeur, which al- 
though it may have no justification in an historioal 
picture of the Bound Table, yet serves to lift these 
knights of the poet's imagination into an ideal realm 
and set them marching as ghostly heroes of faith and 
loyalty through all ages. 

The King vnUfcBow ChriH, and we Ae King. 

G>mpare this line with the words of St. Paul: Be ye 
fclllofwere cf me ewnaa I aUo amcf ChrieLTh^ 
that the lasting devotion of men is rendered not to the 
human, but to the divine, in their heroes. He who would 
lead others must first learn to follow One who is higher 
than himself. Without faith it is not only impossible to 
please God, but also impossible to rule men. King 
Arthur is the ideal of one who has heard a secret word 
of prcmiise and seen a vision of more than earthly gk>ry» 
by virtue of which he becomes the leader and master 
of his knights, able to inspire their hopes and unite 
their aspirations and bind their service to himself in the 
f ellowshq> of the Bound Table. 

And now turn to one of the later poems of Tennyson: 
Loekriey Hattt Sixty Yeare After. Sad enough in its lap 
ment for broken dreams, dark with the gloom of de- 
clining yearSf when the grasshopper has become a 
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burden and desire has fafled and the weary heart has 
grown afraid of that which is high; but at the close the 
old man rises again to the sacred strain: — 

FoUow you ike star that lighU a duert pathway, youre 

Of mtns, 
Fonoofdf till you see the highest Human Nature ie 

divine, 

FoBow lAgkt and do the Bight — for man eon haff eon- 

trol hie doom — 
TiU you see the deathleee angd eeated m Ae fXMeant tomb. 

n 

When we oome to speak of the Biblical scenes and 
characters to which Tennyson refers, we find so many 
that the diflEknilly is to choose* He has recognised the 
fact that an allusion wins half its power from its con- 
nection with the reader's memory and previous thought. 
In order to be forcible and effective it must be at least 
so familiar as to awaken a train of associations. An al- 
lusion to something which is entirely strange and un- 
known may make an author appear more learned, but 
it does not make him seem more delightful. Cunosify 
may be a good atmoq>here for the man of science to 
speak in, but the poet requires a sympathetic medium. 
He should endeavour to touch the first notes of well- 
known airs, and then memory will supply the accom- 
paniment to enrich his music. This is what Tennyson 
has done with the instinct of genius in his references 
to the stories and personages of the Bible. 

His favourite allusion is to Eden and the mystical 
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story of Adam and Eve. This occurs again and again, in 
The Day^Dreanif Maudt In Memoriam, The Gardener's 
Daughter^ The PrineeaSt MiUon, Enid, and Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere. The last instance is perhaps the most 
interesting, on account of a double change which has 
been made in the form of the allusion. In the edition 
of 1842 (the first in which the poem appeared) the self- 
assertive peasant who refuses to fall in love with the 
lady of high degree, says to her, — 

Tnut me, Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heavens above ua beni. 

The gardener Adam and hie vnfe 
Smile at the daima of long descent 

In later editions this was altered to "the grand old 
gardener and his wife." But in this form the reference 
was open to misunderstanding. I remember a pretty 
young woman, who once told me she had always 
thought the lines referred to some particularly pious 
old man who had formerly taken care of Lady Clara's 
flower-beds, and who now smiled from heaven at the 
foolish pride of his mistress. Perhaps it is just as well 
that Tennyson restored the line, in 1875, to its original 
form, and gave us "the gardener Adam" again, to 
remind us of the quaint distich — 

" When Adam ddved and Eve span» 
Who was then the gentleman f 

The story of Jephtha's daughter is another of the 
Old Testament narratives for which the poet seems to 
have a predilection. It is told with great beauty and 
freedom in the Dream of Fair Women ; Aylmer*s Field 
touches upon it; and it recurs in The Flight. 
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In The Princea we find allusiona to the Queen of 
Shebft Vaahti, Miriam, Jael» Lot's wife, Jonah's 
goujrd, and the Tower of Babel. And if your copy of 
the Bible has the Apocrypha in it, you may add the 
story of Judith and Hobfemes. 

Esther appears in Enidp and Bahab in Queen Mary. 
In GEwUm we read of the EarFs heart, — 

Ae rough at Eeau*e hand; 

and in Loekaley Hall we see the picture of the earth 
standing 

Ai goMBt liie JoAua*e mccn in Ajaknu 

The iSoftfM^ to Buonaparte recalls to our memory 

Thoee uhom Qideon eehooFd with briere. 

In the Palace qf Art we behold the handwriting on the 
wall at Belshassar's Feast. 

It would be impossible even to enumerate Tenny- 
scm's allusions to the life of Christ, from the visit of the 
Magi, which is referred to in Morte d^ Arthur and The 
Holy OraUt down to the line in Balin and Balan which 
tells of 

That eame epear 
Wherewith the Roman pierced the eide qf ChrieL 

But to my mind the most beautiful of all the refer- 
ences to the New Testament is the passage in In Me- 
moriam which describes the reunion of Mary and Laza- 
rus after his return from the grave. With what a human 
interest does the poet clothe the familiar stoiy ! How 
reverently and yet with what natural and simple 
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{lathos does he touch upon the more intimate rektions 
of the three persona who are the chief actors ! The ques- 
tion which has come a thousand times to every one that 
has lost a dear friend. — the question whether love sur- 
vives in the other world» whether those who have gone 
before miss those who are left behind and have any 
knowledge of their grief » — this is the suggestion which 
brings the story home to us and makes it seem real and 
living. 

When Lcmarut kft ki$ cfcamel-oaWy 
And home to Mary*e houee relum*dt 
Woe tki$ demandedf — if he yearned 

To hear her weeping by hie grave f 

"Where wert ihou brother those four daye V* 
There Usee no record qf reply. 
Which teUing uihai Uieto die. 
Had surely added praise to praise. 

From every house Ae neighbours met. 
The streets werefiXPd teiih joyful sound, 
A solemn gladness even crowned 

The purple brows qi 



Behold a man raised up by Christ I 
The rest remaineth unreveaTd ; 
He told it not; or something seaTd 

The lips qf that Evangdist. 

Then follows the description of Mary» — a passage 
which seems to me to prove the superiority of poetry, 
as an art» over painting and sculpture. For surely 
neither marble nor canvas ever hdd such a beautiful 
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figure of devotkm as that which breathes in these 



Hit eyet am homei qf sOeni prayerp 
No oiher thought her mind admiU 
Butt he was dead^ and there he site. 

And He thai brought him back i$ there* 

Then one deep love doth supersede 
All other^ when her ardent gaae 
Roveefrom the Imng brother^e face 

And reels upon the Life indeed. 

AU subUe thought, all curious fears. 
Borne down by gladness so complete. 
She bows, she bathes the 8aviour*s feet 

WiA costly spikenard and wUh tears. 

Thrice blest whose Uses arefaitltftd prayers. 
Whose loves in higher love endure ; 
What souls possess themsdees so pure. 

Or is there blessedness like theirs f 

It does not seem possible that the changing fashions 
of poetic art should ever make verses like these seem 
less perfect, or that Time should ever outwear the sweet 
and simple power of this conception of religion. 

There is no passage in literature which expresses 
better the mystery of death, or shows more attractively 
the happiness of an unquestioning personal faith in 
Him who has solved it and knows the answer. 

The poem of RUspah, which was first published in the 
volume of Ballads in 1880, is an illustration of dramatic 
paraphrase from the Bible. The story of the Hebrew 
mother watching beside the dead bodies of her sons 
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whom the Gibeooites had hanged upon the hill, and 
defending them night and day for six montha from the 
wild beasts and birds of prey, is transformed into the 
stoiy of an English mother, whose son has been exe- 
cuted for robbery and hung in chains upon the gibbet. 
She is driven wild by her grief; hears her boy's voice 
wailing through the wind, "O mother, come out to 
me"; creeps through the rain and the darlmesB to the 
place where the chains are creeldng and groaning with 
their burden; gmpea and gathers all that is left of 
what was once her child and carries him home to bury 
him beside the churchyard wall. And then, when she is 
accused of theft, she breaks out in a passion of defence. 
It is a mother's love justifying itself against a cruel law. 
Thoae.poor fragments which the wind and the rain had 
spared were hers, by a right divine, — bone of her bone, 
— she had nursed and cradled her baby, and all that 
was left bdoDged to her; justice had no daim which 
could stand against hers. 



noi theif are mine, — not theiret — they had 
moved in my eide i 

Swinburne said of this passage, ^'Nothing more pite- 
ous, more passionate, more adorable for intensity of 
beauty was ever before this wrought by human cun- 
ning into the likeness of such words as words are powers 
less to praise.'* 
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In trying to ettinmte the general influoioe of tbe 
BiUe upon the thought and feding of Tennyson we 
have a more diflEknilt task. For the teachingB of Chria- 
tianify have become a part of the moral atmoq>here 
of the age; and it is hard for us to tell just what any 
man would have been without them; or just how far 
th^ have made him what he is, while we are looking at 
him through the very same medium in which we oun 
sdves are breathing. If we could get out of ourselves, 
if we oould divest ourselves of all those views of God and 
duty and human life which we have learned so early 
that they seem to us natural and inevitable» we might 
perhaps be aUe to arrive at a more exact discrimination* 
But this would be to sacrifice a position of vital sym- 
pathy for one of critical judgment. The loss would be 
greater than the gain. It is just as well for the critic to 
recognise that he is hardly able 

TotUoi Oodf holding no farm c/ creeds 
Bid eofniemjlaling alL 

Tennyson himself has described the mental paralysis, 
the spiritual distress, which follow that attempt A 
critic ought to be free from prejudices, but surely not 
even for the sake of liberty should he make himsdf 
naked of convictions. To float on wings above the 
earth will give one a bird'»-eye view; but for a man's- 
eye view we must have a standing-place on the earth. 
And after all the latter may be quite as true, even 
though it is not absolutely colourless* 
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The effect of Christianity upon the poetiy of Tenny- 
son may be felt, first of all, in its general mioral quality. 
By this it is not meant that he is always or often preach- 
ing, or drawing pictures 

**To point a moral cfr adorn a tale** 

Didactic art sometimes misses its own end by being too 
instructive. We find in Tennyson's poems many narra- 
tives of action and descriptions of character which are 
simply left to speak for themselves and teach their own 
lessons. In this they are like the histories in the Book 
qf Jvdgea or the Books of the Kings. The writer takes it 
for granted that the reader has a heart and a conscience. 
Compare in this respect, the perfect simplicity of the 
domestic idyll of Dora with the Book of Ruth. 

But at the same time the poet can hardly help reveal- 
ing, more by tone and accent than by definite words, 
his moral i^ympathies. Tennyson always speaks from 
the side of virtue; and not of that new and strange vir- 
tue which some of our later poets have exalted, and 
which when it is stripped of its fine garments turns 
out to be nothing else than the imrestrained indulgence 
of every natural impulse; but rather of that old- 
fashioned virtue whose laws are '^Self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control," and which finds its highest 
embodiment in the morality of the New Testament. 
Read, for example, his poems which deal directly with 
the subject of marriage: The MiUer*8 Daughter ^ Isabeii 
Lady Clare^ The Lord of Burleigh, Lockdey Hall, Love 
and Duty, The Wreck, Aylmer^s Field, Enoch Arden, the 
latter part of The Princesa, and many different passages 
of the IdyUa. From whatever side he approadies the 
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■ubject. whether he is painting with delicate* felidtoiu 
toudies the hi^piness of truly-wedded hearts* or de- 
nouncing the sins of avarice and pride which corrupt 
the modem maniage-nutft of society* or tracing the 
secmt evil which poisoned the court of Arthur and 
shamed the golden head of Guineveve* his ideal is 
always the perfect union of two lives in one* *'which is 
commended of St. Paul to be honourable among all 
men.*' To him woman seems lovdiest when she has 



The laws qf mamage diaracUf*d in gold 
Up<m the blanehsd iabUU qf her hearty 

and man strangest when he has learned 

To laee one maidsn oitdy^ eleaiee to her. 
And worekip her iff u^are qf nobb deede. 

The theology of Tennyson has been accused of a 
pantheistic tendency; and it cannot be denied that 
there are expressions in his poems which seem to look 
in that direction* or at least to look decidedly away 
from the conception of the universe as a vast machine 
and its Maker as a supernatural machinist who has 
constructed the big engme and left it to run on by itself 
until it wears out But surely this latter view* which 
fairly puts God out of the world* is not the view of 
the Bible. The New Testament teaches us* undoubtedly* 
to distinguish between Him and His works; but it also 
teaches that He is in His works* or rather that all His 
works are in Him* — m Him, says St. Paul* 100 U»e 
and move and have our being. Light is His garment 
Life is His breath. 



God i$ law eay Ae wiee ; 8ayl, and let ue ngoiee. 
For if He thunder by law, the thunder ie yel Hie voice. 
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But if I wished to prove, against those who doubted* 
Tennyson's belief in a living, personal, q)iritual God, 
immanent in the universe, yet not confused with it, 
I should turn to his doctrine of prayer. There are many 
places in his poems where prayer is, not explained, but 
simply justified, as the highest activity of a human soul 
and a real bond between God and man. In these very 
lines on The Higher PanAeiamt from which I have just 
quoted, there is a verse which can only be interpreted 
as the descripticm of a personal intercourse between the 
divine and the human: — 

Speak to Him^ ihou^for He heare, and Spbii with Spirit 

eanmeett — 
Cloeer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 

feeL 

Of Enoch Arden in the dreadful loneliness of that rich 
tsland where he was cast away it is said that 

Had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That^ whM being everywhere 
Lete none^ who epeake with Him^ eeem all alone, 
Surdy the man had died of solitude, 

^betlfteenines back, after the weaiy years of absence^ 
to flxid his wife w«lded to another, and his home no 
longer his, it is ^y pMQret that he obtains strength to 
keep his generous resolve 

Not to tM her, never to let her know, 

and to bear the burden of his secret to the lonely end. 
Edith, in the drama of Ebrold, when her last hope breaks 
and the shadow of gkom begins to darken over her» 
cries^ — 
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No hdp bui jmti^, 
A ftivoA ihaifiedt beifond Htu iron teorU 
And touAst Him ikai made iL 

King Arthur* bidding farewdl to the last of his faithful 
knightly aayi to him» — 

Praiffor my eouL More ikmge are vorougkt by prayer 

Than ihie vmM dreame of. Wherrfore lei iky voice 

Riee Kkeafouniain tor me nighi and day* 

For what are men better than eheep or goate 

Thai niouriA a lUnd life wiAin ike iftitn» 

If 9 knowing Qod, they lift noi hande of prayer 

Both for themadoee and than who call them friend? 

For eo the whole round earth ie every toay 

Bound by gold ehaine about the feet of QoL 

But lest any one diould say that these passages are 
merely dramatic* and do not express the personal faith 
of the poet, turn to the solemn invocation in which he 
has struck the keynote of his deepest and most personal 
poem,— 

Strong Son rf Oodp tmmarial Love I 

It is the poet's own prayer. No man could have written 
it save one who bdieved that God is Love» and that 
Love is incarnate in the person of Jesus Christ. 

Next to the question of the reality of God, comes the 
problem of human life and destiny. And this has a two- 
fold aspect. First, in regard to the present world, is 
man moving upward or downward; is good stronger 
than evil or evil stronger than good; is life worth living, 
or IB it a cheat and a failure? Second, in regard to the 
future, is there any hope of personal continuance b^ 
yond death ? To both of these inquiries Tennyson gives 
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an answer which is in hannony with the teachings of the 
Bible. 

He finds the same difficulties and doubts in the ooq- 
tinual conflict between good and evil which are ex- 
pressed in Job and Ecdesiastes. Indeed so high an 
authority as Professor Plumptre has said that ''the 
most suggestive of all commentaries'* on the latter 
book are Tennyson's poems* The Vinon cf Sin, The 
Palace qf Art, and Tteo Vakee. In the last of these he 
draws out in the form of a dialogue tke strife between 
hqpe and despair in the breast of a man who has grown 
weary of life and yet is not ready to embrace death. 
For, after all» the sum of the reasons which the first 
voice urges in favour of suicide is that nothing is worth 
very much» no man is of any real value to the world, 
U n*y pae d^homme nSceeeairef no effort produces any 
lasting result, all things are moving round and round in 
a tedious cricle, — vanity of vanities, — if you are 
tired why not take your hat and leave the play? The 
tempted man — tempted to yield to the devil's own 
philosophy of pessimism — uses all argument to combat 
the enemy, but in vain, or at least with only half-suc- 
cess; until at last the night is worn away; he fiings 
open his window and looks out upon the Sabbath mom. 

The eweei ekumh helle heffan to peaL 

On to Ood^e home the people preet; 
Paeeing the plaoe where ea/ch muet reet^ 
Each entered like a todcome gueet. 

One walked between hie wife and Mid, 
WOh meaeured footfall firm and mild. 
And now and then he ffraeely emUed. 
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Tk$ fndmd foHn^t if kit Uood 
Lnmed on hmtfaUkfyl^ genOe, good, 
Wmring lfc# rae qf iMNiuiiiikNMl. 

And m Ukeir double kme secure. 
The laOe maiden walked demure. 
Pacing tritk daumwatrd eyelids pure. 

There Aree made unUg eo eweel, 
Myfromn heart began to beat, 
Remiembering ite ancient heat. 

I Uett Aem, and they unndered on : 
I epoke, but answer eame there none; 
The dull and bitter poiee was gone. 

And then comes another voice whispering of n seciet 
hope, and bidding the soul ''Bejoioel Bejoioe!*' If we 
hearinthefirstpartof the poem the echo of the saddest 
book of the Old Testament, we hear also in the last part 
the tones of Him who said: X^^fio^lfourAsoff betroubled, 
in my FaAer's house are many mansions; if it were not 
so I would haee told you. 

There are many places in the poems of Tennyson 
where he speaks with bitterness of the falsehood and 
evil that are in the world, the ooinq>tions of society, 
the downward tendencies in human nature. But he is 
not a prophet of despair. He doubts not that 

Thro* the ages one increasing purpose runs. 
And the thoughts qf men are widened wUh Iks process qf 
the suns. 

He believes that good 

Shall be the final goal qfiU. 
[«08I 
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He rests his faith upon the uplifting power of Christi- 
anity; — 

Fcf I count (he gray barbarian lower than (he ChrisHan 
(AM. 

He hears the belb at midnight tolling the death of the 
old year, and he calls them to 

Ring in (he valiant man and free ^ 
The larger hearty (he kindlier hand ; 
Ring aid the darkneee o/ the land. 

Ring in the Chriet that ietobei 

In regard to the life beyond the grave, he asserts 
with new force and beauty the old faith in a personal 
immortality. The dim conception of an unconscious 
survival through the influence of our thoughts and 
deeds, which George Eliot has expressed in her poem 
of *'the choir invisible," Tennyson finds to be 

A faith ae vague ae aU unetoeet. 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal sovlfrom aU beside ; 

And I shall know him when we meet. 

The Christian doctrine of a personal recogniticm of 
friends in the other worid has never been more dis- 
tinctly uttered than in these words. It is not, indeed* 
supported by any metaphysical arguments; nor are we 
oonoemed thus to justify it. Our only purpose now is to 
show — and after these verses who can doubt it — that 
the poet has kept the faith which he learned in his 
father's house and at his mother^s knee. 
So in rogaid to the future state of those who have 
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pMMd thrcNi^ the gate of death: Tconyioii may not 
have aooepted aD the paiiiciihr ddfautioiis and de- 
tailfl of rewaidf and puniahments that are given by the 
diuicfaei, but there la not a line in aD his works that 
is contrary to the teachings of Christ, nor a line that 
runs beyond the limit of human thought into the mjrs- 
teries of the unknown and the unknowable, ''The 
wages of sm is death; the gift of God is eternal life.** 
This is the truth which he teadies on higher authority 
than his own. ''The rest,** as Hamlet says* "is si- 
icnce* 

But what is the end of all these conflicts, these strug- 
^es, these probations? What the final result of this 
strife between sm and virtue? What the wrwiffnmmfitinn 
of oppugnandes and interworkingB? The poet looks 
onward through the mists and shadows and sees only 
God; — 

Thai Oodt tohiA ever livee and lovee. 

One Ood, one law, one eUmmU^ 

And anefar-4^ dieine eeeat. 
To wfciich Iks mftofe ereatiim moeee. 

And if any one shall ask what this f ai^off divine event 
IS9 we may answer in the words of St. Paul: — 

For he miui reign uniS he hoik jntf all enendee under 
hie fed. The laH enemg Oai AM be aboUahed ie deaik 
For, he jnU all ikinge in eubjeoUon vnder kie feei. Bid 
uhenheeaUh,attikinffiafepiUineul^ecHon,Uiee9idenl 
thai he ie excepted loko did eubjed all thmge unio kkn. 
And when all ikinge have been eut^eded vnto hem, then 
OaUiheSonaleokime^beeutgeeledtokimikaidideab^ 
Jed all ikinge tmto Am, ikat Ood may be all in all. 
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And now» as we bring to a dose this brief study of a 
subject which I trust has proved laiger than it promised 
at first to those who had never looked into it, what are 
our conclusions? Or if this word seem too exact and 
f omial» what are our impressions in regard to the rda- 
tions between Tennyson and the Bibl^? 

It seems to me that we cannot hdp seeing that the 
poet owes a laige debt to the BiUe, not only for its 
f onnative influence upon his nund and for the purdy 
litemy material in the way of illustrations and allu- 
sions which it has given him» but also» and mate paiw 
ticnlaily* for the craation of a moral atmosphere, a 
medium of thought and f eding, in which he can qpeak 
fiedy and with assurance of qmqiathy to a wide drde 
of readen. He does not need to be always explaining 
and defining. Them is much that is taken for granted, 
much that goes without saying. Vdiat a woild of un- 
npclktai convictions lies behind such poems as Dora 
mad EnoA Ardmu Their beauty is not in themsdves 
alone* but in the air that breathes around them, in the 
lil^t that falls npoa them from the faith of the cen- 
turies. Christianity is something more than a system 
of doctrines; it is a tone, a spirit, a great current of 
memories, bdieb and hopes flowing through millions 
of hearts. And he who launches his words upon this 
current finds that th^ are carried with a strength be- 
yond his own, and freighted of ten with a meaning whidi 
he himsdf has not fully understooa as it passed through 



But, on the other hand, we cannot hdp seeing that 
the Bible gains a wider influence and a new power over 
mm as it flows through the poet's nund upon the worid. 
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Its namtivef and its tj»ai»Ki«|pi clothe themadives in 
modem fbnns of q>eech« and find entrance into many 
piaoes which otherwise were doaed against them. I 
do not mean by this that poetiy is better than the Bible, 
bat only that poetry lends wings to truth. People who 
would not read a sermon will read a poem. And thou^ 
its moral and leligioua teachrngs may be indirect. 



though th«y may proceed by silent assumption rather 
than by formal assertionj thqr exercise an influence 
is periu^ the more powerful because it is un- 



The BiUe is m continual danger of being desiooated 
by an eodiaustive (and exhausting) scientific treatment. 
When it comes to be regarded chiefly as a compendium 
of exact statements of met^ihysical doctrine, the day 
of its life will be o ver » and it will be ready for a place m 
the museum of antiquities. It must be a power in litera- 
ture if it is to be a force in society. For literature, as • 
wise critic has suggested, is just " the best that has been 
thought and said in the world.'* And if this be true, 
literature is certain, not only to inspire culture but also 
to mould conduct 

Is it possible^ then, for wise and earnest men to look 
with indifference upon the course of what is often called, 
with a slighting accent, ''mere bdUi UUm'^f We 
might as wdl be cardess about the air we breathe or 
the water we drink. Malaria is no less fatal than pesti- 
lence. The chief peril which threatens the permanence 
of Christian faith and morals is none other than the 
malaria of modem letters, — an atmosphere of dull 
and cold, or feverish and frivolous, materialism. Into 
this poisoned air the poetry of Tennyson comes like • 
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pure wind from a loftier and serener hei|^t» bringing 
life and joy. His face looks out upon these darkening 
days, — grave, strong, purified by conflict, lighted by 
the inward glow of faith. He is become as one of the 
prophets, — a witness for God and for immortality. 
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In the secluded garden of Christ's College, at Cam^ 
bridge* there ia a mulbeity-tiee of which tradition says 
that it was planted by John Milton when he was a 
student there. I remember sitting on the green turf be- 
low it, a few years ago» and looking up at the branches* 
heavy with age and propped on crutches, and wondering 
to see that the old tree still brought forth fruit. It was 
not the sise nor the quality of the fruit that impressed 
me I hardly thought of that. The strange thing, the 
beautiful thing, was that, after so many years, the tree 
was yet bearing* 

It is this feeling that comes to us when we see the 
productive power of a poet continued beyond the com- 
mon term of human life. The thing is so rare that it 
aippean almost miraculous* ''Whom the gods love die 
young*' seems to be the law for poets; or, at least, if 
th^ chance to live long, the gods, and chiefly ^;>oUo, 
cease to love them. How few are the instances in which 
poetic fertility has lasted beyond the threescore years! 
Wordsworth, Landor, Victor Hugo, Bobert Browning, 
— among our American singers, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Lowell, — truly they are not many to 
whom has been given the double portion of long life 
and unfailing song. Englbh literature has no parallel, 
in this respect, to the career of Tennyson. For sixty- 
six years he was drawing refreshment from the wells of 
poetry, and still the silver cord was not loosed, nor the 
golden bowl broken. 
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lUs €iiapta deab with the woric of his kter life. 
It haf a value of iti own» apart from the wonder of its 
production at mich an advanced age. I am quite sure 
that there is a great deal which belongs to the enduring 
poetry of Tennyson in the two volumes which he gave 
to the worid in 1886 and 1889, and in the posthumous 
volume which appeared in the month of his death* 
October, 188C 



Xodbby floB fits^ Fmts After was not received at 
first with notable ^iplause. The young critics reviled 
it as the woik of an old man, and raised a chorus of 
"Go up, thou baldhead," which made one regret that 
since the days of Elisha the bears have neglected one of 
their most benefioent functions. 

The first Loektley HaU was beyond a doubt the most 
immediately successful thing in the volumes of 184S, 
which gave Tennyson his place as a pc^pular poet 
The swift movement of the verse, the romantic interest 
of the story, the vigorous spirit of hi^ and enthusiasm 
which throbbed through the poem and made it seem 
alive with the breath of a new age, at once captivated 
all readers. It was this poem, more than any other, 
which lifted Tennyson beyond the admiration of a nar- 
row circle and opened to him the heart of the world. 
And it is worthy of notice that, even in its outward 
form, this poem is one of the few which his habit of 
sdt-comction left almost unchanged. There are but 
four slight verbal variations between the first and the 
last test 
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Forty-four years had passed when the poet took up 
the thread of his youthful dream once more and fol- 
lowed it to the end. 

The nature of the poem as a dramatic lyric must 
not be f orgotten» for it is this which gives unity to the 
two parts. Th^ are not disconnected strings of brilliant 
metaphors, or trochaic remarks upon human life and 
progress. Th^ are the expression of a character* the 
lyric histoxy of a person; they form a complete and 
rounded whole. Th^ are two acts in the same play. 
The hero, the scene, remain the same. Only the time is 
changed by half a century. 

It seems that Tennyson was not willing to leave his 
hero as he stood in the first act. For with all his attrac- 
tive, not to say ^'magnetic," qualities, there was some- 
thing about him that was unlovdy, almost absurd. He 
made too much of himself, talked too loudly and reck- 
lessly, was too much inclined to rave and exaggerate. 
Tennyson doubtless wished to do for him what time 
really does for eveiy man whose heart is of truemetal — 
make him wiser and kinder and more worthy to be 
loved. The touches by which this change has been ao> 
oomplished are admirable. 

Compare the rejected lover's jealouqr of the baby 
rival whose lips should laugh him down, and whose 
hands should push him from the mother's heart, with 
the old man's prayer beside the marble image of Amy, 

Looking stUl at if iha •miM, 

sleeping quietly with her little child upon her breast. 
Or turn from the young man's scornful and unjust de- 
scr^tioQ of the richer suitor who had carried off his 
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fweetheart, to the generous tribute which he lays at 
last upon the grave of him who 

Strove far tixiy widow* d yoaire to kdp ku homdier 
broOwr nuxn* 

Or put his fint wild complaint of the worthleasnesB and 
desolation of his life beside his later acknowledgment 
of the joy and strength which had come to him through 
the larger, deeper love of Edith. Surdy, if words have 
any meaning, the poet means to show by these things 
that not only youthful jealousy, but also youthful 
despair, is false, and that, for every one who will receive 
its discipline and hold fast to its hopes, life is worth the 
living. 

So hi, then, as the story of the two poems is con- 
cerned, so far as th^ present to us a picture of human 
character and trace its development through the experi- 
ence of joy and sorrow, their lesson is sweet and sound 
and full of encouragement. It shows the frailty of ex- 
aggerated feeUngs of passion, bom in an atmosphere 
of tropical heat, and unable to endure the cooler air 
of reality. But it shows also that the garden of life has 
better and more lasting blossoms, affections which sur^ 
vive all shock and change, a man's love which is stronger 
than a boy's fanpy, a man's reverence for honest worth 
which can overcome a boy's resentment for imagined 
wrongs, 

A Bcber eeflainiy cf waikmg Uiu 

which makes divine amends for the vanished dreams of 
boyhood. It reminds us of the story of the '* child-wife," 
Dora, and the woman-wife, Agnes, which Dickens has 
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told in Dwrid CapprnfiM^ or of Tbackei«y*8 history of 
Htnry Eitnotid* 

But when we come to consider the sequel of the poem 
in its other aspect^ as a commentary on modem Eng- 
land, as an estimate of the result of those buoyant, 
bounding hopes which seemed to swing the earlier 
verses onward in the full tide of exultation toward a 
near millennium, we find a difference of opinion among 
critics. There were some who regarded the second 
Lockdey HaU as a veritable palinode, a complete re- 
cantation of the poet's youthful creed, a shameful 
desertion from the army of progress to the army of 
reaction, a betrayal of the standard of hope into the 
hands of despair. There were others, among them Mr. 
Gladstone* who thought that, though the poet had not 
really deserted the good cause, he had at least yielded 
too far to despondency, and that he was in danger of 
marring the semi-centennial jubilee of Queen Victoria's 
reign with unnecessarily "tragic tones." It seems to 
me that both of these views were unjust, because they 
both failed to go far enough beneath the surface. Th^ 
left out of sight several things which were necessary to 
a fair judgment of the poem. 

First of all is the fact that the poet does not speak 
for himself, but through the lips of a penoruit a mask; 
and what he says must be in character. Mr. Gladstone 
has, indeed, noted this fact; but he has failed to take 
fully into account the peculiar and distinctive qualities 
of the character which the poet has chosen. The hero 
of LockeUy HaU is a man in whom emotion is stronger 
than thought; impulsive, high-strung, supersensitive; 
one to whom everything that he sees must loom larger 
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fhan lifSe tliioui^ the mitt of his own overwrought 
fedmgi. This b his nature. And if in youth he took too 
bri^t a view of the future* it is quite as inevitable that 
in age he shouM take too dark a view of the present. 
If there be any exaggeration in his complaints about 
the evils of our times, it is but fair to set them down 
to the idiosyncrasy of the hero* and not to the opinions 
of the poet* 

But suppose we put this plea of dramatic propiie^ 
aside, and make Tennyson answerable for aO that his 
heiD says. We shaO find that there were some things in 
the first AupBody almost as hard and bitter as any in 
the second. Take the vigourous imprecations against 
the social wants, the social lies, the sick^ forms, by 
which the young man is oppressed and infuriated. Hear 
him cry: — 

What i» that which I should turn to, lighting upon iay9 

liketheief 
E90ry door i» barred vnA gold, and opens hvd to golden 

kegs. 

See his picture of the hungry people, creeping like a 
lion toward the slothful watcher beside a dying fire. 
Here, at least, even in the first outflow of hopeful music, 
are the warning notes. And though there may be more 
severity in the old man's condemnation of the iiuquities 
and follies of society, in one pomt at least he has 
grown milder: he does not indulge in any mote '^curs- 
mg. 

Observe also, if we must hold Tennyson responsible 
for a retraction in the second poem of anything that he 
taught in the first, just what is the pomt to whidi lluit 
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retraction applies. He does not deny his early hope for 
the future of England and the world; he denies only the 
two insufficient grounds on which that hope was based. 
One of these grounds was the swift and wonderful 
march of what is called modem improvement, meaning 
thereby the steamship* the railway, the telegraph, and 
the advance of all the industrial arts. Of these he says 
now: — 

Half the fnanda qf my morning, trivmphi over time 

and space. 
Staled by frequence, shrunk by ueage into oomnumeei 

oomnumplace. 

And is not thu true ? Have we not all felt the shrinkage 
of the much-vaunted miracles of science into the veriest 
kitchen utensils of a comfort- worshipping society? 
Physical powers have been multiplied by an unknown 
quantity, but it is a serious question whether moral 
powers have not had their square root extracted. A 
man can go from New York to London now in five days 
by ship, in two days by air-plane or dirigible, if he has 
good luck. But when he arrives he is no better man than 
if it had taken him a month. He can talk across three 
thousand miles of ocean, but he has nothing more to 
say than when he sent his letter by a sailing-packet 
All the mechanical Inventions in the world will not 
change man's heart, or 

Lift him nearer Ood-like state. 

The other ground of hope in the old Lockdey Hall 
was the advance of modem politics, through the fre^ 
dom of speech and the extension of suffrage, whidi 
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■eoned to promise at no distant date a sort of uni- 
venel 'Tariiamoit of M«ti»" a 'Tedermtion of the 
Woild." In the new lodM^ Hall the poet oonfeoee 
that this ground also has failed him. He no longer thinks 
so hitfdy of Parliament that he desires to see it re- 
prodnoed on a larger scale. The virtues of talk as a 
panaTiea for human Ols i^ipear to him dubious. He 
hasards the conjecture that 

(Hd England maif go daum in bahUe at latL 



And he breaks out in fierce indignation against the 
''rivals of realm-ruining party/' who care more for 
votes than for truth, and for the preservation of their 
own power than for the preservation of the Empire. 

What is all this but thejacknowledgment of the truth 
which most sober men are banning to fed? Fifty years 
ago material science and political theory promised large 
things. The promise has been kq;>t to the ear and broken 
to the hope. The world has gone forward — a little — 
but it has not arrived at a complete millftnnium, nor 
even swq;>t at once into a brighter day; far from it. 
The heavy douds which gathered in the sky at the dose 
of the Nineteenth Century broke, in the Twentieth 
Century, into a horrible tempest of war wUch deva^ 
tated Eur(^>e. The moral condition of humanity in 
general, and of England in particular, is certainly not 
free from dements of degradation and threats of danger. 

Let me quote two sentences from prose-writers, 
contemporaries of Tennyson, which will show that the 
l^ctorian Age of literature was by no means such a 
smug, sdf-complaoent period as some recent critics 
would have us bdieve. 

"British industrial existence seems fast becoming one 
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huge poison-swamp of reeking pestilence, physical and 
moral; a linnng Golgotha of souls and bodies buried 
alive; such a Curtius' gulf conmiunicating with the 
nether deeps as the sun never saw till now." That was 
what Thomas Cailyle thought. And, after the same 
fashion, Ruskin wrote: '* Remember, for the last 
twenty years, England and all foreign nations, either 
tempting her or following her, have blasphemed the 
name of God deliberately and openly; and have d<»e 
iniquity by prodamation, every man doing as much 
injustice to his brother as it is in his power to do." 

These utterances, like the darker verses in Tenny- 
son's poem, were not meant to be taken as complete 
pictures of the time. Th^ were only earnest and 
vigorous warnings against the eai^-going, sdf-oom- 
placent optimism which talks as if the millennium had 
already dawned. To reply to them by an enumeration 
of the scientific discoveries which were made, and the 
political measures which were passed, would have been 
quite beside the point. The question which pressed on 
serious minds in the Nineteenth Century, and which is 
most urgent in the Twentieth Century, remains the 
same: Is human life really higher , holier, happier f 

The answer, if it is thoughtful as well as hopeful, 
must be, A little. But still the strife* the shame, the suf- 
[, endure. 



City children aoak and blacken soul and eense in city 
elime; 

There among Ae glooming aUeye Progreee Aottt on 

Crimje and hunger eael our maidene by Ae ihoiuand on 
Ae street. 
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If we aak when and how these thingi ahall ceaae» 
the reply comes, not faom the f ftiiy-tales of science 
nor faom the blue-books of politics, but faom the heart 
of Christian justice and charity and from the promise of 
Christian faith. And this is the reply which Temiyson 
has given, in words as dear and musical as he has ever 
uttered: — 

FoUow you ike Star thai Ughtt a ietert pathway, youn 

or tntMf 
Fanoardf tiU you learn the higheet Human Nature ie 

dunne* 

FoUowIdgki, and doAeBighi -^ for man oan half control 

hiedoom — 
Tm you eee the deoMeee Angd eeated in the eaoant 

Tomb. 

Forward, let the etormy moment fly and mingle wiik the 

Part. 
I thai loathed, have come to love him. Love will conquer 

aiihelaet. 

The last line recalls us once more to the personal 
interest of the poem, which, after all, is the strongest. 
The hero of Loeksley Hall is bidding us f arewdl. He has 
played his part through. The drama of life is ended. 
In the first act we saw the youth seeking to forget his 
private sorrow in the largest dreams of public good; 
turning from the lost embraces of his "faithless Amy," 
to lay his head upon the vast bosom of the age, and lis- 
ten to the deep throbbing of cosmic hopes. In the second 
act we see the old man seeking to forget his public dis- 
appointments in his private affections; turning back 
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from that hard and unrestful world-bosom, where he 
has heard nothing better than the dank of machinery 
and the words of windy oratory* to find rest in the 
tender memories of Amy and Edith, and the man whom 
time had changed from his enemy into his friend; and 
looking forward to the future for the fulfilment of hia 
hopes in an age not yet revealed. 

Who that understands anything of a young man's, 
or an old man's, heart can question the truth of these 
two pictures? And who will venture to say that the 
best philosophy of life does not lie somewhere between 
optimism and pessimism, in that steadfast and chas- 
tened meliorism to which Christianity makes its ai^eal 
and gives its promise? 

n 

The volume entitled Demder, and Other Poenu, 
which appeared at the close of the year 1889, does not 
contain any one poem of equal interest to the second 
Lochdey Hall; but it contains several of more perfect 
workmanship, and in its wide range of subject and style 
it shows some of the finest qualities of Tennyson's 
poetry. 

Take, first, his S3rmpathetic interpretation of Nature. 
Wordsworth was the leader here; he was the first to 
hmg Nature dose to man, and utter in human language 
her most intimate meanings; but Tennyson has added 
something to the scope and beauty of this kind of 
poetry. He has caught more of the throbbing and pas- 
sionate and joyous voices of the world; he has not en- 
tered so deeply into the silence and solemnity of guard* 
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ian moimtaini and fdeq>iiig lakes and bioad» bare aides; 
but he has felt more keenly the thrills and flushes of 
Nature — the strange, sudden, perplexed, triumphant 
impulses of that eager seeking and tremulous welcom- 
ing of love which flows like life-blood through all ani- 
mate things. And so he is at his best with Nature when 
he comes to the springtime. The lines on The Oak are 
Wordsworthian in their simplicity; the last stanza Is a 
model of austere expression: — 

AtthUlea9ei 

FalTn at length. 
Look, he stands. 
Trunk and hough. 

Naked strength* 

But in The ThrosOe we have something that none but 
Tennyson could have written. Lnmortal youth throbs 
and pulses in this old man's song. The simple music of 
joy, so swift and free that its cadences break through 
and through one another and overflow the edges of the 
verse: — 

Summer is coming, summer is coming, 

I know it, I know U, I know U. 
Light again, leaf again, l^e again, lose again. 

Yes, my wild lHUe poet. 

That sings itself. 

The poem of Demeter, which gives its name to the 
volume, is valuable for several qualities. It is an ex- 
ample of that opulent, stately, and musical blank verse 
in which Tennyson was a great master. It shows also 
his power of reanimating an old-world legend with the 
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▼ivid feeling of present life. The ancient myth of the 
earth-goddessy whose daughter has been snatched 
away into the shadowy underworld, is quickened by 
the poet's genius into an impassioned utterance of the 
shaip contrast between the spectral existence of Hades 
and the sweet, homely familiarities of the earth, the 
clinging of the heart to simple mortal life, and the pref- 
erence of its joys and sorrows to all the ''hard eterni- 
ties" of passionless gods. But to my apprdiension the 
best quality in this poem, and the most vital, is its rev- 
elation of the depth and power of the poet's human 
sympathy. 

Somehow or other Demeter's divinity is forgotten and 
lost fai her motherhood. Take that passage which 
begins: — 

CkHdt when thou wert ffons 
I enmsd human wwee and netted birde* 

It would be impossible to express more directly and 
vividly the dq>endcnce of the mother upon the babe 
who is dependent upon her, the yearning of the maternal 
breast toward the child who has been taken from it. 
It is the same generous love which is set to music in 
the song in Romnef^e Bemoree; but there the love is 
not robbed and diMtppointed, but satisfied in the out* 
pouring of its riches: — 

Beat, IttOe heart, I give you thie and thie. 

That is the fragrance, the melody, the mystery of the 
passion of motherhood — profound, simple, elementaL 
And when a poet can fed and interpret that for us, and 
at the same time express the rude and massive emo- 
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tioiii of the ttolid peaaant in a poem like Owd JBod, 
and the troubled, aenaitive penitence of a vain, weak 
artiat in a poem like Romn^s Rmorte, he provea that 
■M^thing hw*niin ia foreign to ^™ 

Tcnjoyaon'a moat diatinctive trait — that by which 
he ia beat known to thoae who know him beat — lathe 
power of uttering a ddicate, vague, yet potent emotion, 
one of thoee f edinga whidi bdong to the twilight of the 
heart, where the light of love and the ahadow of regret 
are mingled, in a lyric which definea nothing and yet 
makea eveiything dear. To thia daaa bdong auch aonga 
aa ''Teara, klle teara," *'BIow, bu^e. Mow,'' and 
**Break, break, break." And thia vdume givea ua an« 
other lyric with the aame myatical and muaical chann, 
*'Far — far — away." Thia ia a mdody that haunta 
youth and age; the attraction of diatanoe, the atrange 
magic of the dim horiaon, the enchantment of evening 
bdla ringing b^ond the bounda of eight; theae are 
thinga ao alSrial and evaneaoent that they aeem to dude 
worda; but Tennyaon haa aomehow caught them in hia 
aong. 

But there la aomething atill nobler and greater in 
hia poetry. There ia a apiritual courage in hia woric, a 
force of faith which conquera doubt and darimeaa, a 
light of inward hope whidi buma dauntleaa under the 
ahadow of death. Tennyaon ia the poet of faith; faith, 
aa diatinguiahed from cold dogmatism and the accq>t- 
ance of traditional creeds; faith» which doea not ignore 
doubt and myateiy, but triumi^ over them and facea 
the unknown with fearleaa heart The poem entitled 
Vadne$$ ia an expreaaion of thia faith* But there ia 
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even a finer quality, a Ioftier» because a serener, power 
in the poem with which the book doses. Nothing that 
Tennyson has ever written is more beautiful in body and 
soul than CroaHng ike Bar. 

Sunset and evening Haft 

And (me dear call for me! 
And may there he no moaning of Hie har. 

When I put out to eea. 

But such a tide ae moving eeeme adeep. 

Too full for sound and foam. 
When that which drew from out the boundiess deep 

Turns again home. 

Twilight and eeening bM, 

And itfter that the dark! 
And may there he no sadness cffarewM, 

When I embark; 

For tho^from out our bourne qf Time and Place 

The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face. 

When I have crost Ae bar. 

That is high poetiy — simple even to the verge of 
ftusterity, yet rich vrith all the suggestions of wide 
ocean and waning light and vesper beUs; eai^ to under* 
stand and full of music, yet opening inward to a truth 
which has no words, and pointing onward to a vision 
which transcends all forms; it is a delight and a consola- 
tion, a song for mortal ears, and a prelude to the larger 
music of immortality. 

I an 
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It was hif wish that this lyric should always stand 
at the dose of every future edition of his poems. 



m 

The Death qf (Enom^ AUbaa^e Dream^ and Other 
Poemit came out immediately after Tennyson's death. 
He was at work correcting the proofs, with the loving 
care which he gave to all the detaib of his art, when I 
was his guest at Aldworth in the last wedc of August* 
1892. 

The volume, while it is in scHne respects the slightest 
of all that Tennyson published, containing no poem 
that can be ranked with his best, and making no real 
increment to his fame, is certainly an extraordinary 
piece of work for a man of eighty-three years, and does 
not fall far below the general level of his poetiy. 

In The Death qf (Enonehe returns to one of the classi- 
cal subjects which charmed him in his youth. In 8L 
Tdemachue he takes a familiar story from the ecclesias- 
tical history of Theodoret — the story of that first 
deed of monkish chivalry by which the gladiatorial 
shows at Rome were broken up — and turns it into 
verse. In AMar'e Dream he touches the character of the 
famous Mogul emperor whose name was the symbol of 
religious tolerance and breadth of mind, and whose 
endeavour was to rule with fairness and an even hand 
over all the people of different creeds in his vast domin- 
ion. The subject is one which had strong attractions 
for Tennyson, and he has handled it with warm sym- 
pathy. The poem doses with a brief, splendid hymn to 
the Sun: — 
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Once again thou flamest heavenward^ once again we eee 

theeriee* 
Every morning is thy birthday ^ gladdening human heartt 
andeyee. 
Every morning here we greet it, boioing lowly 
down brfore thee. 
Thee the 0od4ike, thee the changeleee in thine eoer^ 
changing ekies. 



Shadow-maker, ehadow-slayer, arrowing light from dime 

to dime. 
Hear thy myriad laureaiee haU thee monarch in their 
woodland rhyme. 
Warble bird, and open flower, and men bdow 
the doTM of azure, 
Kned adoring Him the Timdeee in the flame that 
measures Timet 

But of still greater interest are a few short poems — 
The Making qf Man, Doubt and Prayer, Faith, The 
Silent Voices, Ood and the Universe — in which the 
poet has given utterance once more to the deq>est 
faith that was in him: — 

Spirit, nearing yon dark portal at the limit qf thy human 

state. 
Fear not thou the hidden purpose qf that Power which 

alone is great. 
Nor the myriad world. His shadow, nor the silent Opener 

qftheOaU. 
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Men were nying* at the dose of the Nineteenth 
Century, that faith and art had parted company; 
that faith was dead, and art must live for itsdf alone. 
But while they were saying these things in melancholy 
essays and trivial verses, which denied a spiritual 
immortality and had small prospect of a literaiy one, 
the two great poets of the age, Tennyson and Browning, 
were setting their music to the ko^ote of an endless 
life, and prophesying with the harp, according as it is 
written: / Missis, and iherrfom iing. 
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A CHRONOLOGY OP TENNYSON'S 
LIFE AND WOBKS 



Thii Cliroiiology bM beat greatly enkifed niioe the first 
editioiit and revieed by referaioe to tbe admirable Memoir 
€f Tennymmt by his son, Hallam, Lord Tennyson. It fjont-aina 
an outlbe of the principal events in the poet's Iife» a com- 
plete list of his publicaUons. and a catalogue of the most im- 
portant articles and books about him. It thus presents to the 
reader the materials for a careful study of the devdopment of 
Tennyson's poeticsl art and the growth of his fame. 

1896. 

Mr. John Hall Whedock has put me under great obliga- 
tions by his careful revision and completion of this vp^ptaadax, 
particulariy with reference to translations and books publiahed 



December 1019. 



CHRONOLOGY 

1809 . Alvbxd, the fourth wm of the Bev; George Clay- 
too, and Elisabeth Fytche^ TmomoN, waa bom at 
Somenby in lincohuhire, Angnst 6. 

*•* In rofud to tlie Mcimcy of this dsto there iieed be no fnitlNr 
doulyt. Locd Tennyeon Ium been kind enough to write me that *he 
thinke that he wm probably bom in the early morning of the eth. Just 
after midnight. His mother need to keep hit birthday on Anguet 
ath.' Sinee then Mr. C. J. Caavdl haa made a carcfal eraminarinn of 
the date m the B^itianial Register at Somenby, and writes that the 
figure b a 6, whidi has been mistakm for a 5 on account of the fading 
of the ink on the left side of the loop. 

1816. Alfred Tennyson entered Louth Grammar SchooL 

1880. Alfred Tennyaon left Louth Grammar School at 
Chriatmas. Charles left at Midsummer, 1821. 

18fy. Poma BT Two Bbothkbs. London: IMnted for 
W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, and J. & J. Jackaon, Louth. 



MDOocaacyn., pp. xii, 888. Charles and Alfred Tenny- 
aon published this book anonymously. 

%* For the copyright Jackson paid j&aO; but one haU of tUs nun 
waa to be taken out in books troin Jackson's shop. The volume of 
poems waa printed in two fbcmsi one on laivs. ibtt other on small 



1888. Alfred Tennyson entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridgCb in October. 

Among hb intimate friends were Arthur Beny W^h^wj, Udiaid 
Monckton Milnes, John Mitchell Kemble, William Houy BrooUield, 
Heniy Alfofd, James Speddlng, and Bichaid Chevenk TrendL 

1880 . TniBDGTOo: A Poem which obtained the Chan* 

oeOor's Medal at the Cambridge Commencement* 

MDOOCXZix. By A. Tennyson, of Trinity College. 

Printed in "Ptolusiones AcademiciB; mdoocxziz. Can- 

tabri|P»: typis academicis cxcudit Joannes Smith." 

pp. 41. 

%* This waa burlesqued fay William Mahnpeam Thackany hi 
Tk» Stub, an undergiaduato periodical; and highly praised in Th§ 
Aikmaum (July St, 1899). of which Frederii^ Denison Maurice and 
John Sterling were the editors. 
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IMP. FoBO^ GBmrLT Ltbicai% by AUM Tcnnymi. 
liondoii: Effingham Wilaon* Bojil EadMage^ Com- 
bilLiaSO. pp. 154, and feftf of Eimto. 
Tennyaon and Hallam viiited tlie I^ rq i ee a togetlier. 

ChMks TcBBjrwm publiahed ammd§ mud FMiiim Fito$B, bj ChMks 
Tnaywim Trin. CoU. Cambridfe: pnblkhad bf R. BiidaM, liaitot 

mWMJ Wild Inr Jflha BichiwIinB H Bimil "— ^'"ii f inmliiii fcm M. 

%* WBlHi Wonbipoitli vrate iram CmaMdtK "W* b«f« abo 
aiHpaelabla ■hmr of Uoinm in pocCijr— tiio biotkan of tht bmm 
ofTmjioa; one in pwtaeukr aoC a littl* praniang.** 

1881. Contributed "Anacramtka,'' ''No Mora," and ''A 
I^agmmt" to The Omn: A LUerarif AtmuaL London: 
W. ManhaD; alio a Sonnet, "Chttk evwy outflaih, 
evwy nider lally," to The Etigl%$himan'i Magaaine, August 
Tennyson'i father died at Someiaby* March 16^ 
aged 58. 

*•* TIm PdfMi^ cAMr IfnMrfi ivwe iwlewwl with ivvow in Tk$ 
WMtmnaUr Rmim, Jtnmrr* in Th§ TaUUr, Fobnuay M — HMrch 8, 
hf Ugb Hot; and in nt Em§K§kmm*» M^qkUu, Aogiut, fay A. H. 



1888. Pono by Alfred Tennyion. London: Edward 

Moson, 64b New Bond Street, mdoocoexxiii. pp. 188. 

(This is properly called the edition of 1888.) 

Contributed a Sonnet, "Me my own fate to lasting 

sorrow doometh," to FriendMp'i Offering: A Literarj^ 

Album, London: Smith, Elder & Co.; and a Sonnet, 

"There are three things whidi fill my heart with sighs," 

to The Yorkshire Literarjf Annual, London: T^^ngwmnM 

IeCo. 

V PrafoHor John WIImi CChiirtoplMr Nottli'^ •ttadndTBmqr- 
■OB M "Um poi oI a CookMj cotariob** in Blatkmoof» Meemms for 

May 

nf iUtaieiM, for Dacenboff lit. had a aotioe of the 188S 



1888. Beprinted the Sonnet, ''Cheds every outflash, every 
ruder sally," in Friendthip'e Offering, 

IMnted Tun Lovnt'a Talb. By Alfred Tennyson. 
London: Edward Moxon, 84, New Bond Street. 
KDCCGszzin. pp. 80. This was immediatdy sup- 
pressed and witiidrawn from the press, because the 
author felt ''the inq)erfection of the poem." 

*•* A ytgy aever^ critidsm of the 18SS poema anMared fai Th§ 
Qwarttdg RmUm for July, and waa attributed to the editor, John 
i3ShMftat Lodchart. 
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A reriew of Poemt, eh^fly Lyrieal, by W. J. Fox, m Tk» MoHlUg 
RepotUorif for January. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge said in his "Table Talk: ** "I have not read 
through all Mr. Tennyson's poems, which have been sent to me, but 
I think there are some things of a good deal of beauty in what I have 
seen. The misfortune is, that he has begun to write verses without 
very well understanding what metre is.** 

On September 15, Arthur Henry Hallam died sud- 
denly at Vienna. 

1834. *** Atfmotfw in Vene and Proae of AHkwr Benry BtUkan. Printed 
by W. NicoU 01 Pall ICall. udcocxxxiv. pp. xl, 888. 

1835. %* John Stuart Mill reviewed Tennyson's poems with great fair- 
ness and H>preciation in Tk§ Wetimiiuier Reriew for July. 

1837. Contributed Stanzas, "0, that 't were possible" 
(the germ of "Maud"), to The Tribute: edited by 
Lord Northampton. London: John Murray. "St. 
Agnes" to The Keepsake: edited by Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley. London: Longmans & Co. 

The Tennyson family left Somersby, and moved to 
High Beach in Epping Forest. 

%* The Edinburgh Reriew for October noticed Tennyson for the 
first time, and said that his stanxas in The Tribute "showed the hand 
of a true poet." 

Walter Savage Landor wrote to a friend on December 9: "Yester- 
day a Mr. Moreton, a young man of rare judgment, read to me a 
manuscript by Mr. Tennyson very differoit in style from his printed 
poems. The subject is the death of Arthur. It is more Homeric than 
any poem of our time, and rivals some of the noblest parts of the 
Odyssea." 

1841. The Tennyson family moved to Boxley, near Maid- 
stone. Tennyson spent much time in London with 
Fitzgerald, Sterling, Milnes, Thackeray, Landor, Car- 
lyle^ etc. 

1842 . MoBTE d'Abthttb, Doba, and Other L>tib. By 
Alfred Tennyson. London: Edward Moxon, Dover 
Street, mdcccxiii. pp. 67. 

(A trial book, printed but never published, contain- 
ing eight blank verse poems, subsequently included in 
the following publication.) 

PoEMB by Alfred Tennyson. Li Two Volumes. 

London: Edward Moxon, Dover Street, mdcccxui. 

pp. vii, 238; vii, 231. 

*** These volumes were reviewed by Richard Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton) in The Weetmineler Reriew, October; by J<^ 
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StaHag b Tk$ QuarMg RmUm; and — w iy mcw il y b A* Bxambur, 
liajtB; r«r« UtnftMrf A JfcvwiM. Angut; fJb Lowiton UnmnilB 
Mmmm$, V^etmhm and fJb CkriiUm EMmum, Boston, U. S. A^ 
NovMBbcr. AU of the critidnw wove reipocif iil» and moat of them 
bli^y laadatoty. 

WHUb a joor Catljrle, Dickena, Ifiai Ifitlovd, Ifsqarek Fulkr, 
EaBonoB, and Poa wove ipfiaWm of Tcniijnoii with entliiiMaaii. 

Fhro hnndiod eopiai h^d been aold by Sffiftumbfr 8tli. 



1848w Second edition of Poems m TVo Voliiiiiet. 

*•* Savoral malidoaa pavodiaa of Tmmjmm anMared in the "Bon 
Gaoltkr BaUadi^** in Ttt^9 and Frattr^t magaatiMa. 

TwoyMD*! Ptemt rariowad bj JaaMi Spoddiag m Utn^Mrf A AfMMPb 
AptO. 

1M4. About this time Temiysoii psssed tliroui^ serious 
money troubles, losing nearly all his small property. 
His health failed, and he was obliged to spend some 
time at a watexwnire establishment to obtain relief from 
severe hypochondria. 

%* Tanajraoa's portrait and a ikotdi of bia diarafeter in BichanI 
HcBfiti Homo'a A Nm 8pint qf Ab Age, London: Smith, Elder k 
Co. 

%* In Tk§ D§m»raUB Rmim, Now York, January. Hia. Kombla 
veriowad Tannyaon'i poenu, and Edgar Allan Poo wrote in the Dooon- 
bornttflibor, *'I am not mre that Tencyaon is not the greatest of poeta.^* 

1845. Received a pension of £tOO, throu|^ Sir Robert 
Ped; and published a third edition of Poems in Two 
Volumes. 

%* Sb Edward Bulwer I^rtton attacked Tennyaon b Ti§ N«w 
Tiaum: a iloaunwsqf London. Henry Colbnm. 

Wovdaworth wrote m a letter to Prof eaior Heniy Beed of Philadel- 
phia: "Tennyaon is decidedly the first of our living poets, and I hope 
^ will live to give the world still better things." 

Lhutg PotU; mud their eemeei to the eauta qf PoHHeal Frttiom 
mud HuwuM Pngnee, ByW.J.PoK. Published from the Bcporter's 
notes. London: 1845. Notice of Tennyson in Vol. i. pp. S48-S85. 

1846. Fourth edition of the Poems (and last in two vol- 
umes). Contributed "The New Tunon and the Poets" 
(a bitter reply to Bulwer) to Punch, February 88; and 
"Afterthou^f* (a repentance for that reply) to Fimcl, 
March 7. 

Tennyson visited Switaerland with Edward Moxon, 
his publisher. 
The Tennyson family were living at Cheltenham. 

%* James Bussell Lowell on Keats and Tennyaon in ComarMfums 
mtk»Po$U, Cambridge (U. S. A.), 1846. 

(Mil 
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1847 . Tnit PamcaBB; A MmoiMt, By Alfred Tenny- 

■on. Londoa: Edward Moson* Dover Street, mdcoo- 

suvn. pp. 164. 

%* A iketch of TenayMm in William Howitt't Homm Mi SmmU 
i^thBMottBmmmUBrititkPotU. 

1848. Second edition of tlie PrinoesB; with a dedication 
to Henry Luahington. Fifth edition of the Poems, 
in one volume. 

1840. Contributed fines. *'To , You mi|^t have won 

the poet's fame»" to The Examiner, March 24. 

*** A review of the PruMeM, by PrafeMor Junei Hsdley of Yale 
Colkft. in Tk$ Ntv EngUmder, liay; anoUier in Th§ Bdinkitrgk 
Rmi§m, October, by Aubrey de Vere. 

An extended ciitidtm of the fifth edition of Tennyeon'i Poeme in 
Tk$ IFiMdnuutor Rm§m, July. 

ISffO. In Mbmobiam. London: Edward Mozon, Dover 
Street, mdoccl. pp. vii, 210. 

The second and third editions (with no change but 
the correction of two typographies! errors) appeared in 
the same year. 

Third edition of the Princess, veiy much altered, 
and with the Songs added. 

Sixth edition of the Poems. 

Ccmtributed lines, *'Here often, when a child, I lay 
redin'd," to The MmuheeUr AlkenauM AUmm. 

On June 18^ Alfred Tennyson and Emily Sdlwood 
were married at Shiplake Church, Oxfordshire. 

On November 19, Alfred Tennyson was appointed 
to succeed William Wordsworth (died April 28) as Poet 
Laureate. 



%* Giariee Xiafdcy pabUehcd an etiay on Tennyeon in IVsMr^t 
Jf ofosiiw, September. 
1% Mtwutriam was reviewed in Th§ WutmuuUr Remno, October. 

1851. Contributed SUnzas, "What time I wasted youth- 
ful hours," and "Come not when I am dead," to The 
Keeptake: edited by Miss Power. London; David 
Bogue. 

Sonnet to W. C. Macready, read at the valedictory 
dinner to the actor, and printed in The Household Narrc^' 
Hee of Current Events, February-March. Seventh edi- 
tion of the Poems, containing three new pieces, and the 
dedication "To the Queen." 
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Poorth edhkn of tlie PrinoeM, wHh MkBtioBi. Pourtli 
Mfition of In Manoriain, addiiig aectioii uz, "Omrow, 
wot thou live withme?" PtCMiitod m Poet LMinftteb 
to tbe Qnecn* at Buriiringhain FaJkot, March 6. 

lived at Twickenham. TmveDed m Fnaot aifd 
Italy. 

18M. Omi ON THB Dn4iH of thb Duu of Wslumuium. 
Alfred Tennyion* Poet Laureate. London: Edward 
Moion. 189%. pp. 16. (November.) 

Cotttriboted ''Britoni, guard your own," to The 
£MMtiMr, January 81; "The Third of February," 
and ''Hands all round," to the mme pi^ier, Febru- 
ary 7. Tlieie poeme woe called forth 1^ the genoal 
eidtemait coniequa&t on the coup d^Hat of Loids Na- 



Tennyaon'i oldest son, Hallam, was bom at Twiden- 
ham, August 11. 

1858. Ei^th edition of the Poems, with additions. FEftii 
edition of the Princess, with additions. 

Rented the estate of Fsrringf<»d in the parish of Fresh- 
water. Isle of Wight. 

Second edition of the Ode on the Death of Wellington* 
i*CTitaining additions. 

1854 . Tm CHABoa of teb Licnr Bbigadb. First printed 
in The Examiner, December 0, afterwards on a quarto 
sheet for distribution among the soldiers before Sdbasto- 
pol. (August, 1855.) 

Tennyson's second son, lionel, was bom at Far^ 
lingford, March 16. 

*•* Doyf mud Hamn. By IM«iiek TtBuartoii. London: loin 
W. Puker ft Son, Wert Stnuid. 18M. pp.yiii.8M. 

F. D. Bfaurioe dedicatod Ma nbaokftotri Amv« to Tonajraon. 

E. K. Kane, the Arctic explorer, named a diff in Greenland, "Tenny- 
aon'a Monument." 

1855. Maud, and Othke Poeiib. By Alfred Tennyson, 
D. C. L., Poet Laureate. London: Edward Moxon. 
1855. pp.154. 

The University of Oxford had conferred the degree ol 
D. C. L. upon him in May. 

*«* Jfond waa reviewed in Bladewood^t MagoMme, Sqitenibcr; 
naJSdtii6«fyAltMtfii, October; Tla Nolioiuil AMtfii, October; and ia 
Th§ North Awmioam Rm§m^ October, by Bmr. E. B. Hale. 
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GMfft Brimley't enay on Tennywn wm inibHshed in C«mlbrid§$ 



1856. Second edition of Maud, with many additioDi» pp. 164. 

Purcbafled the ettate of Farringf ord. 

Dr. R. J. Maon published Tminifmm'i 'JfaiHT Viniiealei, m £»• 
pfaiMtfory EnMir. Londoa: Juiold li Sona. 

1857. Enid and Nmui: thu Tbub and tct FAiiUS. By 
Alfred Tennyson, D. C. L., Poet Laureate. London: 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 1857. pp. 189. 

(A trial book, containing two Arthurian idylls, after- 
Wfuds called Enid and Vioien,) 

An edition of the Poems, illustrated by Millais, Hoi* 
man Hunt, Rossetti, and others, published by Moxon. 
and afterwards transferred to Routledge. 

*«* Bayard Taylor visited Tennyson at Farringford, and walked 
with him along the cliffs. "I was struck with the variety of his knoiH- 
edge. Not a little flower on the downs escaped his notice, and the 
gedogy of the coast, both terrestrial and submarine, was perfectly 
familiar to him. I thought of a remark I once heard from a dis- 
tinguished English author (Thackeray), that Tennyson was the wisest 
man he knew." 

1858. Added two stansas to the National Anthenit on the 

marriage of the Princess Royal. Printed in The Times, 

January 26. 

*** Rev. F. W. Robertson gave an estimate of Tennjraoa in his 
Leetwre* and Adiretiet. London: Smith, Elder k Co. pp. 184-141. 

1859 . The Trub and the Faibx: Four Idylls of the King. 
By Alfred Tennyson, P. L., D. C. L. London: Edward 
Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 1859. pp. 261. 

(A trial book, with practically the same contents as 
the following, ezc^t that the name NimuS stands in 
place of Vivien.) 

Idylls of the King. By Alfred Tennyson, D. C. L., 
Poet Laureate. London: Edward Moxon k Co., Dover 
Street. 1859. pp. 261. 

Ten thousand copies were sold in the first wedc. 

Contributed verses entitled "The Grandmother's 
Apology" to Once a Week, July 16. Visited Portugal 
with Francis Turner Palgrave. 

The verses entitled "The War," signed "T," and 
printed in The London Times, May 9, were acknowledged 
by Lord Tennyson in 1891. 
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*•* PM« BigrM pMUbtd Tmmgtm md kit Tt mk tn. Jmbm 
BogiftSoai: Edinbnigh and London. 

Tk$ IdfOi qf Ab ITtfif w«ra roviewod in Blaekmood^^ Maganiu, 
NovMibor, and EHmhmrfk Rmum, July, fa^ Corcnby Pataore. 

Bmr. Alfrad Gottj pnbliahod fJb PMwoI CJbanMlfr.* t'aiMfralMl 
/Vwi (ft« Workt of AlfMi ffimyMn, D. C. X., Pof< loitrfal*. London: 

B«llftDiad7. pp.n. 

T«nnjraon*t Poems w f i owod in Th§ Lamiom Quarttriif, Oetobor, and 
in Tk§ Wittmintlir Rm§m, by John Nidiol. 

Heuy Wadsworth Longfalkyw wrote in Ua diaiy: ''Finiahed tlie 
loor I<^Ua. TIm Unt and thiid oovld ha^e cono only bom a gnat 
poet. The eeoond and fourth do not Mcm to me so good.'* July 90, 
18M. CThe Bnt and third were Bind and Elaiiu; the eeoond and 
foufth were Ktfifn and Omi i u H M .) 



1880. Contributed "Sm Dmmi: An IdyH" to Mao- 
miUan't MagoMme, January; and "Tithonus" to Tks 
ComhUl MagoMme, Fduruaiy. 

Tennjnon made a tour to Cornwall and the Sdlly Ues 
with Woohier, Palgrave, Holman Hunt» and Val Mnaepb 
— an Arthurian Pilgrimage. 

*•* Po#mr and Etta^ by the late William CaUweQ Boeooe. Lon- 
don: Chapman h Hall. pp. l-<87 on Tennyeon. 

"Poetical Woiki of Attred Tennyeon" reviewed by C. C. Everett m 
Tk$ North Awmioam Rmmt JuBxuaj* 



1881. Tra Sailob'Sot. London: Emily Faithfull k Co. 
Victoria Preai, 1881. (85 copies for the author's use.) 

This poem was contributed to Ths Victobia Rbqia: 
a volmne of original contributions in Poetry and PhMe. 
Edited by Addaide A. Procter. London, 1861. 

Beviaited the ^rrenee«» where he had tiavdled with 
Arthur Hallam. 

Wrote "Helen's Tower/' i»ivatdy printed by Lord 
Dufferin. 

1888. A new edition of the Idylls, with a dedication to the 
memory of Prince AlberL 

Wrote an "Ode: May the First, 1868;" sung at 
the opening of the International Exhibition; and printed 
in Ftoh^m MagasdnSf June. 

A Pirated Edition of the Poems of 1880 and 1888 was 
printed in this year. It was suppressed by law, and has 
no bibliographical value whatever. 

%* An IndtM to In MtmorUm, London: Edward Monon k Co. 
pp. 40. 

An AiudiftU qfin Memorimn by the late Bev. Fnderick W. Bobeii- 
aoD of Brighton. London: Smitli, Elder ft Co. 
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RtmaUu in V§rm and Prom pf AiUhtar Bmnt BtOam. WUh m 
PMfaoe and Memoir. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street 
IMC. pp.lx,8<MI. 

1888. Published on the arrival of the Princess Alexandra* 
March 7, A Welcome. London: Edward Moxon & 
Co. pp. 4. 

A Welcome to heb Rotal Highnem, the Phincebb 
OF Wales. From the Poet Laureate. Owen Jones, 
Illuminator. Day & Sons, Lithographers to the Queen. 
1868. 

Contributed "Attempts at Classic Metres in Quantity'* 
to The ComhtU MagoMine, December. 

1864. Enocb Abden, etc. By Alfred Tennyson, D. C. L.. 
Poet Laureate. London: Edward Mozon & Co., Dover 
Street. 1864. pp. 178. 

The title (A this volume in the proof sheets was Idylls 
OF THE EbBABTH. A few oopies were printed with this 



Contributed an "Efutaph on the late Duchess of 
Kent" to The Cowl Journal, March 10. 

%* "Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning; or. Pure, Omateb 
and Grotesque Art," by Walter Bagehot in Tk» NaUmud Rmtm, 
November. 

Eno(A Arden was r eview e d in Blaekwoo^t Ma^tuims, Novembers 
in the NouptUe Rnui ds Porir, September, by A. Vermore; in Tit 
Wsdmuuler Rmtw, Octoben in Tk§ North Briiidk Remno, Angnst; 
in Th§ North Awuriean Jlsfisw, October, by James Rnssell LoweH; 
in Harp0r*$ Magaxiiu, Oct(rf>cr, by George ^lliam Curtis. 

EQnwlsrte Adolphe Taine compared Tennsrson unfavourably with 
DeMusset,inhisJ7<«fOM«ds{aIttilrahff«ilff^{aiM. Paris: 1864. 

Garibaldi virited Tennyson at Farringfovd. 

fioiNMto. By the Bev. Charies Turner, Vicar of Grasby, linooln. 
Londcm and Cambridge: Maemillan k Co. pp. viii, 108. 

Thb was the brother of Tennyson who had joined with him In writ- 
ing the Pomng fty Two Bfolktn, He had dropped the name of Trntt^r* 
son In 1885 in order to aasume an ii 



1865 . A Selection fbom tee Wobxs of Alhobd Tennt- 
BON. London: Edward Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 
This volume contains six new poems: "The Captain*'* 
''On a Mourner," "Home they brought him slain with 
spears," and three "Sonnets to a Coquette." pp. 856. 

Tennyson .was elected a memb^ of "Tlie Qub" 
(Dr. Samuel Johnson's), and made a tour in fiance and 
Germany. 

Tennyson's mother died February 21» aged 84. 
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*•* $. Lriewtw Wamn eoatribnUd "The Bibliofnpkj ti Teaaj- 
MB*' to Tk§ Fairlm$ktt9 Bmim, Octobtr 1. 

Tkrtt OfMl Ttaekgrt: CarlifU, Tmnifmm, and Rtukm. Bj Alex- 
§ad» H. Jappk ILJ>. London: Smith, Elder k Co. 

1806. V £iio0Ai4n2Mi(MiilwiMO»byC.H.P. NotbyUM^'LAUBSATB,** 
bat a tinid hnad thnt fmped the Poet's folden lyre, **Mid bnck re- 
eoU'd — e'en at the eonnd henelf had made." 18M. rNo priater'e 
or irabliaber's name. A pamphlet «l 1ft pp. Blank Tene. Exact 
tnniciipt of title-pace from "Enoch" to ''18M."] 

Tmmifmmuma: Nattt Bibliographical and Critieal on Early Poems 
qf A^^ S C. Ttnnifaon, etc., etc. Banl Montague Pidcering: 1Q6, 
Pteeadilly, London, W.: MDCccLanrx. pp. 170. (Pages 9(Ml were 
emittad while the woifc was passing through the press. In this edi- 
tion, therefore, the serfo of page 99 is page 4ft.) The author's name b 
not on the title-page; but the book is known to be the woik of Richard 
Heme Shepherd. 

£no0A Arden r ef i ewed in Th§ London QnarMg Rtatom for January, 
18M. 

Mr. George Grove printed a commentaiy on "Tears, idle Tears,'* 
in MaomUlan*» Mogannt for November; and one *'0n a Song in tlie 
Pfinceas." in Tha BhiOing Magaaino for February. • 

1807. Tru Window: ob the Loybb of the Wrbnb. 
Mnted at the private press of Sir Ivor Bertie Guest 
of Canf ord Manor, now Lord Wimbome. 

These songs were set to music by Mr. Arthur Sullivan* 
and so published in December, 1870. 

The Victim. By Alfred Tennyson* D. C. L., Poet 
Laureate. Printed at the same place and in the same 



Tennyson purchased the Greenhill estate on the top 
of Bladcdown on the northern border of Sussex, three 
miles from the village of Haslemere, in Surrey. In 
1868 he began the erection of a house from designs by 
Mr. J. T. Knowles. The place was called Aldworth* 
and was the poet's smnmer home. 

%* John K. Ingram, LL.D., reviewed Tennjrson's Woiks in Afler^ 
moon Ltetwot on LiUrahm and ArL Fourth Series. London: Bdl 
ftDaldy. pp. 47-04. 

''Studies in Tennyson," by W. S., in Bdgrauia, 

1868. Contributed "The Victun" to Oood Words, Janu- 
aiy; '*0n a Spiteful Letter," to Once a Week, January; 
"Wages" to MaemUkaCe Magaxine, February; "1865- 
1866" to Good Words, March; and "Lucretius" to Mac- 
miilan's Magaxine, May. 

"Lucretius" was also printed in an American magazine 
called Every Satwrday, with some lines not contained in 
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the English version. It appeared also as a small book 
with the following title-page: 

LucREnuB. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
Cambridge* Mass. Printed for private drculation. 
1868. pp. 27. 

*•* Professor R. C. Jebb pnuied the hlftorical Mcorftcj (rf "Lucre- 
tius" in JfaemiUon'i Jfo^oritM, June. 

S. Cheetham printed a achoUrly review of the Arthurian Lcfenda 
In Tkt CanUmporant, April. 

A Study qf the Worlu qf Alfred rennyton. By Edward Campbell 
Tainsh. London: Chiyman & Hall. Second edition, 1M9. pp. MB. 

Jerrold, Tmnutaa, md Maeaulaif, By Jamet Hutchiaon Stirling, 
LL.D. Edinburgh: Edmunston k Douglas, pp. 843. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow visited Farringford. 

SinaU TahlMfix, By the Rev. Charles Turner, Vicar of GrMby, 
Tinooln. London: Marmillan k Co. pp. viii, 114. 

1869. Tbb Holt Grail and Otreb Pokms. By Alfred 
Tennyson, D. C. L., Poet Laureate. Strahan & Co., 
Publishers, 66, Ludgate Hill, London. 1870. pp. 5222. 
Of this volume 40,000 copies were ordered in advance. 
It was published late in the year, and made two announce- 
ments: The collection of the eight Idylls or thb Kora 
in proper order "to-day published;" and the Pocxxr 
VoLiTME Edition of Mr. Tennyson's Works* in ten vol- 
umes, price, £2 5«., "now ready." 

Tennyson was one of the foxmders of ''Tlie Meta* 
physical Society" in this year. 

%* D. Barron Brightwell published his ConeorianM to At BhHm 
Work* cf Alfred Tennifton. London: £. Moxon k Co. 

An article on **The Poetry of the Period,*' in Tempie Bar, for liay, 
declared that **Mr. Tennyson has no sound pretensions to be called 
a great poet.'* Thb review was probably by Mr. Alfred Austin, hia 
successor in the Poet Laureateship. 

Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning, By Edward Dowden, in AfUr' 
noon Lectures in Literature and Arle^ published in IMO, reprinted in 
Studiet in Literature, London: K«gan Paul, Trench k Co. Fifth 
Edition. 1889. 

1870 . The Window: ob. The Sonc» of tbb Wrens. Words 
written for music by Alfred Tennyson. Thd music by 
Arthur Sullivan. London: Strahan k Co. 1871. 
(Published in December, 1870.) 

*•* Henry Alford printed a review of The IdyUe of the King in Tht 
Contemporary, Jaauary. 

"The Epic of Arthur," in The Edmlmrgh Renew, April, 1870. 

** Alfred Tennyson," critical article by E. Camerini, in the Suoea 
Antologia. Florence, February. 

Mr. J. Hain Friswell had a du^ifcer on Alfred Tennyson in Jfodsm 
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Mm ti LMm BmrnUg CHMmi. London: Hodd«r k Stoo^ton. 
1870. PP.140-1M. 
A letter on the mom lobjeet wm printed bgr J* T. Knowlei in fib 

1871. Tbb Last Toubnambnt. By Alfred Teanyson, 

D. C. L., Poet Laureate. Strahan & Co. 56, Lad- 

gate HilL London. 1871. [All rights reserved.] This 

was a trial book, not pubUshed. 

Contributed *'The Last Tournament" to The Cm^ 

temporarff, December. 

V Ber. H. R. Hawei« had an artide on "The Songi of the Wiens" 
fai Tk» Soini PmiTt MagoMins, Febmaiy. 

187t . Gabbth and LTNsmD, btc. By Alfred Tenny- 
son, D. C. L., Poet Laureate. Straban & Co. 5(B^ 
Ludgate HiU, London. 1852. pp. 186. 

The Library Edition of Tennyson's Works, in seven 
▼olumes, was published by Strahan & Co. 1872r-1878. 
It contained important additi<ms, vis., "Alexander," 
*'The Bridesmaid," "The Third of February, 1852," 
''Literary Squabbles," "On a Spiteful Letter," and "Epi- 
logue" to the Idylls of the King. The Idylls were now 
printed in their sequence of time, ten in number. 

Contributed "En^^d and America in 1782" to 
The New York Ledger; for this poem one thousand 
pounds were paid. 

%* Bichard Holt Htttton contributed a review of Tennjnon to 
MaemiUan*9 MagannSt December. 

Robert Buchanan printed an artide entitled "Tennyson's Charm" 
fai 81. Pmir$ MagoMint, B£arch. 

1878. Tennyson was offered a baronetcy, but declined. 

*•* J. Hutchinson printed an arUde on ''Tennyson as a Botanist** 
in 8t. PttuTt Maganntt October. 

fsfutysofi. By Walter Irving. Edinbur^: Madarhlan k StewarL 
pp.88. 

A buriesque of the Idylls of the King was printed in Blaekwoo^M 
Maoanne, January, under the title of "Sir Tray: an Arthurian Idyll." 

The Rev. Drummond Rawnsley published an artide on "Lincoln- 
shire Scenery and Character as illustrated by Mr. Tennsrson" in 
MaemiUan't Magtuine, December, 187S. 

Mtultr^vini: By Robert Buchanan. London: Henry S. King 
k Co. 187S. pp. S40. Essay on "Tennyson, Heine, and De Mus- 
set." pp. 54-88. 

1874 . A WEiiCOMV TO Mabib Alexandbovna, Ducs- 
Esa OF Edinbuboh. This was first printed in The 
Timee, and afterwards issued on a separate sheet. 

[860] 
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The Cabinet Edition of Tennyson's Works, in 18 
Tolumes, published by H. S. King & Co., 1874, contained 
important additions. 

Tennyson was offered a baronetcy, but declined. The 
second offer came through Disradi. 

1875. Queen Mabt. A Drama, By Alfred Tennyson, 
liondon: Heniy S. King & Co. 1875. pp. viii^ 
878. 

F^refized a S<»met to Lord Lyttelton's Memoir qf 
WiUiam Henry BrooJ^fidd, 

The author's Edition of Tennyson's Works was pub- 
lished by Heniy S. King & Co., in six volumes, crown 
Bv€^ 1875-1877. Important changes were made in this 
edition, and Maud was entitled "a monodrama." 

*•* Edmmid Clarenoe Stodman publiahed « review of Tenosnoo in 
Fwfofum PotU. Bofton: Houghton, Biifflin k Co. Thia wm snpiiln* 
mented hj ma ndditionnl diapter in tht edition of 1887. 

Th$ Bdigum qf our LUeratmn, By Genge McCrie. London: 
Hodder k Stooghton. pp. 110-180. 

"Viigil and Tennyaon/* in BlaehoootTt MagoMmt, November. By 
"n Linoohiehire Rector** [Rev. Dnunnumd Rawntley]. 

In tUs year a pirated edition of The £oMr'« Tale was brought out 
by R. H. Shepherd, and lupprened by law, Tennyaon paying the coati 
beeauae he had heard that Shepherd waa poor. 

1876. Habou). a Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. Lon- 
dcm: Henry S. IQng & Co. 1877. pp. viii, 161. 

%^ Qusm Mary waa produced at the Lyctuim Tktatn by Miaa Bate- 
men and Heniy Irving, in April. 

floraU waa reviewed in The Lmtian Tim$$, October 18, by Pidcaaot 
Jebb. 

Robert Browning dedicated the two volumea of hb "Seleetiona" 
"to Alfred Tennyaon: in Poetry iUnatrioua and oonaummate: in 
Friendahip noble and ainoere.*' 



1877. Contributed a prefatory Sonnet to the first num- 
ber of The Nineteenth Century, March; also "Mon- 
tenegro^" a Sonnet, to the May number; a "Sonnet 
to Victor Hugo" to The Nineteenth Century, June; 
"Achilles over the Trench" to The NineUenth Century, 
August. 
Lines on Sir John Franklin in Westminster Abbey. 

%* Bayard Taylor printed a critidam of Tennyaon in The Inier^ 
ncrfiom rf ilaaifia. New Yoifc, May. 

Longfenow*a Sonnet entitled Wapeniake publiahed in The Atltmtu 
JfonOi^y, December. 
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1878. Contribatod "Sir Bichftrd Graivilfe: A Bdlmd ol 

the Fleet," to The Ninelemth Century, March. 

Made a tour in IreUnd. 

%• AMtfiw In tkt U^, By Emit ElMlale. London: H. 8. 
King ft Co. 1878. pp.Tu, 107. 

1870 . Tb> Loybb'b Talk. By Alfred TennyMm. Lon- 
don: C. Kegan Paul & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 
1870. pp. 05. (Indudes The Qolden Supper, fint 
published in The Holy Qrail volume in 1860.) 

This was a revision of the poem suppressed in 1888^ 
and the publication was made necessary by the lack 
that it had been pirated. 

Tennyson's play of Ths Falcon was produced at the 
St. James Theatre with Mrs. Kendal as the heroine^ 
December, and ran sixty-seven nights. 

Contributed "Dedicatory Poem to the Princess Alice" 
and "The Defence of Lucknow" to The NindeenA 
Century for ApriL 

%* rmnyMittcnM. Seoond edition, reviied and entufed. Lon- 
d(Mi: Pickering k Co., 188, Piccadilly. HDOcxaJunx. pp. viti, 808. 
^ (By Richard Heme Shepherd.) 

L§99(m»from Mp Mad$n, By Peter Bayne. London: lohaCIadce 
It Co., 18 and 14 Fleet St. 1878. pp.viii,4S7. 

Tennyson's brother, the Rev. Charles Tennysoo 
Turner, died at Cheltenham, April 85. 

1880 . Ballads and Other Pokhb. By Alfred Tenny- 
son. London: C. Kegan Paul k Co.» 1, Paternoster 
Square. 1880. pp. vi, 184. 

The Cabinet Edition of Tennyson's Works, in twelve 
volumes, published by C. Kegan Paul k Co., was com- 
pleted in this year. 

Contributed two poems to St NickoUu, an American 
magasine for children, and "De Prcrfundis" to The Nine- 
teenth Century, May. 

Prefixed lines entitled "Midnight, June 80, 1879,** 
to Charles Tennyson Turner's CoUeeted Sonnete, Old 
and New, London: C. Kegan Paul k Co. 1880. 
pp. xxii, 800. 

Tennyson declined the nomination for Lord Reo- 
torship of Glasgow University, on the ground that he 
was unwilling to be "a party candidate for the conserva- 
tive dub." 

[Uft ] 
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\^ "A New Study of Tennyion/' by J. Churton CoUioa, in Th$ 
ConJiitt MaganMt Januaxy and July, and July, 1881. 

Theodore Watte wrote a sonnet *'to Alfred Tennyson, on his publish- 
ing, in his seventy-first year, the most richly various volume of English 
verse that has ^n>«ared in his own century." 

**Tennyson's Poems,'* in The BriiUk QuarUrlp Renew, reprinted in 
lAUMt Lmng Agt for December ft6, 

1881. The play of Ths Cup was produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre, with Henry Irving and Ellen Terry in the lead- 
ing parts, January 3. It ran for more than one hundred 
nights and was a decided success. 

Contributed "Despair" to The NindeefUh Century; 
and "The Charge of the Heavy Brigade" to Eiacmillan'a 
Magaxine, 

Sat to Millais for his portrait. 

*•* Mr. Walter E. Waoe published Alfnd rsftnyMm, Hie Life mid 
WoHu, Edinboigh: Macniven ft Wallace, pp. vii, SOS. 

A Kelt to Teiumeon*» In Memoriam, By Alfred Gatty, D.D. Lon- 
don: D. Bogue. pp. xi, 144. 

"Mr. Tennyson's New Volume," by Sidney Colvin, in Maemman'e 
If oyasme, January. 

Mr. A. C. Swinburne published an article on "Tennyson and Mus- 
•et," m The Fortnighay Renew, February 1, 1881. Reprinted in Ifts- 
eeUmiet. London: Chatto k Windus, 1886. 

"Alfred Tennjrson and EQs New Poems,*' by Enrico Nendoni, in 
FanfuXUi delta Domeniea, Rome, April 10. 

"A Study of Tennyson," by R. H. Stoddard, in The North Ameriean 
Review, Jv^, 

1882. The play of The Pbomibe or Mat was produced at 
the Globe Theatre, under the direction of Mrs. Bemard- 
Beere, in November: a failure. 

Hands all Round was recast as a patriotic song and 
printed with music by Mrs. Tennyson. 

*•* A Shidy qf ike Prtneeu. By S. £. Dawson. Montreal: Daw- 
son Brothers, Publishers, pp. 120. 

" BCaud," a critical artide by Enrico Nencioni, in Domeniea LeUerana, 
Rome: March 10. 

1888. Tennyson accompanied Mr. Gladstone on a sea 
trip to Copenhagen, where they were received by the 
King and Queen of Denmark, the Csar and Czarina, the 
IQng and Queen of Greece, and the Princess of Wales. 

Later in the year it was announced that Queen Vic- 
toria had offered a peerage to Tennyson, and he had 
accepted it. 

Tennyson wrote the epitaph on Cazton, for the mem- 
orial window in St. Margaret's, Westminster. 
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CoBlrilrated ''Fnrfff ilM otfiM Fob*' to 7%0 iV«Mi^^ 

••• *'Alfi«d TcnasTMo." bj Mm. Aiidc Tlukekcraj Bttcfaie, m flar- 
fir'f If ayasMM for December. 

**Milton and TennyeoD," ia n« JV e ^ tfiirMm JImmw, New Toric 
B7 Hcnrjr ▼•& Dyke. 

Tilt E mi im mud Lem-ITwoiwt Potmt cf Twimrmw. By C. E. Mathewa. 
Birmiaghut: 1888. pp. 84. "la Memoriam,'* aad "Tlie Idylk of 
the King,** oHieal articles by Earioo Neackmi. ia FmfviU dOa 
Dom mu ea, Bobm: May 0» aad Septeodber 9. 

1884 . Ths Cup and thb Faux>n. By Alfred, lord Temiy- 
fCMU Poet Lftureate. London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 
pp. 146. 

Bbckst. By Alfred, Lord Tennyion, Poet Lau- 
reate. London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. i^. 218. 

Ako a New and Revised Edition of his complete 
Woiks, in seven volumes; and in one volume^ pp. y* 
640, levised text. I 

Tennyson was gaietted Baron of Aldworth and Far- 
ringford, Januaiy 18» and took lis seat in the House of 
Lotds, Biaich 11. ' 

Contributed ''Freedom*' to MaemUUm'a MoQamns 
for I>eoember; introductory verses to Rm Roaarumt 
by E. V. B.; a verse to a small pamphlet ininted for the 
benefit of the Chelsea Hospital for Women, and "Early 
Spring" to 7%$ YoiuUCa Compoftton, Boston. 

Elected President of the Incorporated Society of 
Authors. 

*•* Mr. Heary 1. leaidnfi pnbliehed Lofd fmNiffoii. A Bith 
fra p Ai o a l ShtkA, Loadoa: Chatto k YliaAam, pp. vii, 870. 

TeimifmnCt In Mtmofiam, lit Purpote mid 8irweh up $ , By loba F. 
Geanag. Boeicm: Hooghtoa, BCUHia ft Co. 1684. pp. vi, 180. 

**The Geaedf of Teaayaoa'i 'Mand/" by Bichard Heme Shepberd, 
b Th$ North Ammoma tUmtm for October. 



1885. TmnuB and Oibbb Pobvb. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, D. C. L., P. L. London: Macmillan & Co. 



1885. pp. viii, 804. Dedicated "To my good 
Robert Browning." 

Ltbical Pomia: selected and annotated by F. T. 
Palgrave. London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. pp. vii, 
870. 

Contributed "The Fleet" to Th» Timet, April 88; 
"To H. B. H. Princess Beatrice" to The Timet, July 
88; "Vastness" to Maemittan*$ Magaxme, 'SaveBoba, 
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%* Hon. Roden Nod reviewed "The Poetry of TenoyMm" in Tk$ 
ConUmporary Review, February. 

Mr. Coode B. Fallen published a critidtm of the "Idylls of the King," 
in The CaUulie WoHd, April. 

Augustan Filon published an extended critique of Tennyson in the 
Beem iea Deu* Mondee, September. 

Ufhma Seripta. By Arthur Galton. London: Elliot Stock, M, 
Patcnnetor Bow. 1885. pp. ▼, 8S7. Essay on "Lord Tennyson," 
pp. 86-88. 

Review of Tireeiae, by T. H. Caine, in The Aeodemif, vol. xzvia, 
^408. 

1886 . LocxBLET Hall Sixty Ysabs After, etc. By 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, P. L., D. C. L. London: Mao- 
miUan & Co., and New York. 1880. pp. 201. 

The "Ode to India and the Colonies" was written 
for the opening of the Colonial Exhibition in London* 
May 4. 

A new complete edition in ten volumes (revised text)* 
and in one v(dmne (slight alterations). 

\^ "Lockd^ Hall, etc," was iciriewed by Richaid Holt Hutton 
it) in The Spectator, December 18; by the Rt. Hon. W. £. Gladstone 
in The Nvuteenik Cenhtrpt Januaiy, 1887; and by Walt Whitman ut 
The CriHe, New Yoik, Januaiy 1, 1887. 

/flefc tmd the Beanstalk, by Hallam Tennyson, published by Mao- 
millan ft Co. Hie iUustiations are from unfinished sketches 1^ Ban^ 
dolph Caldeoott. 

Lionel Tennyson died on the homeward voyage from 
India, April 20. 

1887. Contributed *' Carmen SsBCuIa'* to MaemiUan*§ 
MagoMine, April. 

%* ''The Genesis of 'In Memoriam,"* published by Bidiard Hens 
Shepherd, in Walford^e AnHguarian, 

Article on "The Pakoe of Art'* in TAs New Prinoebm Reeiew, voL 
iv., by Henry van Dyke. 

1888. A new edition of Tennyson's complete works pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., 1888-1880, in eight volumes. 
In this edition the idyll of OerauU was divided into The 
Marriage of Oeraint and Qeraini and Enid, and Balin and 
Balan was put into its proper place, thus completing the 
Epic as it now stands. 

Tennyson had a severe Olness in the autumn and 
winter of this year. 

U^Studiee an the Legend i^ the Bd^QrmL ByAlfaedNutt Lon- 
don: David Nutt. 

A Companion to In Memoriam. By Eliiabeth Rachel Chapman. 
London: Macmillan & Co., and New Yoris. 1888. pp.78. 
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T%t fffMyuMi FImm, Three Lectmct hy Leo H. GiinloB. Pnb- 
lUdl m aa Appwdiz to tbe Bcport of the Maadieeter Field N»- 
twffJirte and Arehmlogical Sodetjr for the year 1887. 

"TcomraoBiaM Treea,** an article in Tie Oordtmti'g IfofOMW for 



"Dethmung TeonyMMi,** Iqr A. C. Swinbume, in Tie NttuUemtk 
Cmtmy, Jaanary. 
"Tenoyeon't Ids^** by Anna Vernon DorMy, in Tie A mwnemk 

Ma§nim§,MMr» and by B.W. Boodle, in rA« Conocfian If oni^.i^iril. 
An article in the PoO Jfaff OoMttf, December M, entitled "It Tenny- 
aSpiiitiialiitr'* 



19B0. Dbmbteb AMD OiHKB Pouib. By Alfred, Loni 
rennyiQiu P. L^ D. C. L. London: MarmilUn & 
Co., mod New Yoric 1880. i^. vi, 175. 

This vc^ume was published on December 13, 1889, 
and it is said that 20,000 copies were sold within a week. 

Contributed "The ThrosOe" to TJu New Reneu 
for October. 

An edition of the complete poems in one volume (with* 
out "Demeter"), pp. v, 807, was published early in 
the year. In tlds edition we have for the first time the 
title, "Idylls of the ISng, In Twelve Books," and an In- 
dex of First Lines. 

%* Tie Podnf qf fcnsiirfon. By Henry van Dyfce. New Yofk: 
Charlei Scribnci^s Sons. London: Elkin Mathews. Vigo St. 188a 
pp. zni, 896. 

ProUfomena lp In M&manam, By Thomas Davidson. Boston 
and New Yoifc: Houghton, Mifflin k Co. 1889. pp. vi, 177. 

Tie Jdyttr <(f He King. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Illustrated. 
In shmthand by Arthur G. Doughty, MA. The Dominion Illustrated 
Pma, Montreal 1889. 

A Tolume containing three of Tennyson's poems: *'To E. L.'* 
(Edmund Lear), "The Dai^," and "The Palace of Art,** iUustrated 
with drawings by Edmund Lear, the artist's portrait and Watts* 
portrait of Tennyson, was published by Boussod, Valadon h Co., Lon- 
don. One hundred copies signed by Lord Tennyson. 

In the Magasines, among others, the following articles appeared: 
In Tie Ninetemah CeHtury, March, "Tennyson as Prophet," by Fred- 
erie W. H. Myers; in Seritnm'e Magamme, August, "The Two Locksley 
Hdls,'* by T. R. Lounsbury, and "Tennyson's First Flight," by Henry 
van Dyke; in The Century Magaxine, "The Bible in Tennyson," by 
Henry van Dyke. In The Baptut Review (U. S. A.), January, an article 
on "Tennyson's Art and Genius," by Eugene Parsons. 

In Tie Metiodiit Beoorder, Febmaiy «8 to March tl, four articles 
<m "The Poets Laureate of England," by Bev. George Lester. 

In Tie Spectator, February 8, an article on "Tennyson's Under- 
tones" disoused the question of spiritualism in his poetry. 

Mr. Napier printed in Glasgow, for private drculation, one hundred 
copies cl a volume entitled^ "Homes and Haunts of Alfred Lnd 
Tennyson." 
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> Tennyaon'f eightieth birthday, on Aiigutt $, caUed out a gfeat 

> number of artidm. Editorials in the New Yoik T\me»t Tribune^ and 

Hmdd; in Th$ Mail and Express, by Mr. Edmund Gone; in The 

I Hariford Daily Times, by Mr. Frank L. Burr; in The Aikienawnt % 

sonnet by Mr. Theodore W«tts; in MaemiXUuCs Maganne, a sonnet by 

I Rev. H. D. Rawnslcy, and lines "To Lord Tennyson/' by Lewis 

Morris. 

1890. A portrait of Lord Tennyson, in his red gown of Hon. 
D. C. L., Oxford, was completed by Mr. 6. F. Watts, 
and given to Trinity G>Uege» Cambridge. 
, A new edition of the Poetical Works (without the 

Dramas), in one volume, 18mo^ pp. viii, 585, issued by 
Macmillan & Co. Also a new edition with the Dramas, 
in one volume, 8vo. pp. v, 842. The same as the edition 
of 1889, with Demeter and Other Poems added. 

*•* In Tennifson Land. By John Cuming Walters. Slostraled. 
London: George Bedway. 1800. pp. 108. 

The IsUe qf Oteeee. Sappho and Akmus. By Frederiek Tennyson, 
author of **Days and Hours.'* London and New Yoik: Maemillaa 
ft Co. 1800. pp.xiv,448. 

Alfred Austin reviewed "Lord Tennyson's New Volume'* in The 
NaUontd Renew, January. Mr. C. J. Caswell printed an artide on 
"Tennyson's Schooldays" in Th§ PaXL Mall QoMeUe, June 10. Mr. 
Eugene Parsons had an es8«y on Tennyson in The Examiner (New 
Yoik), February, and another in The Ckaulauqiuuit June. An artide 
was published on "Tennyson and Browning" in The Edinburgh Reeime, 
"Tennyson: and After?" in The Fortnighap Bsrisw for May, "In 
King Arthur's Capital," by J. Cuming Walters, in November number 
of IgdrasU (the Journal of the Ruskin Beading Guild). "Christmas 
with Lord Tennyson," by Rev. George Lester, in The Fireside Magasinef 
December. "An Arthurian Journey " in The AtianHe MonUd^f, June. 

In The AUantie MonOdy for March, 1800, Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
published a poem on "Tennyson.* 



n 



1801. Contributed '' A Song" to The New Review for March. 

Other verses by Lord Tennyson have since appeared 
in print, viz., a stanza written in a volume of his poems 
presented to Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, by 
representatives of the nurses of England; lines on the 
christening of the infant daughter of the Duchess of Fife; 
a tribute to the memory of James Russell Lowell; and a 
prefatory verse to Pearl, 

A new Popular Edition of Tennyson in one volume, 
revised throughout by the Author. 1891. Macmillan 
k Co. pp. 842. With a new steel portrait. 

%* The Poetry qf TewKifson, By Henry van Dj^e. Seoond edition. 
Revised and enlarged. New York and London. 
The Laureate's Cotmtry. A I>escription of Places connected with 
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tk« Ub flf Alfavd, Loid T«wvmb. By Alfi«d 1. Chonh. UJl 
With nuj fllwtratioot from Dnwinci by Edmtd HoU. London: 
Sodigr and Co^ linitod, Emci Street, SCrand. 1801. pp.111. 

DmpkmtmdOlktrPctmt, By Frederick Teanjeon. Author of "Dogn 
•ndHoan.** London ud New Yoik: liacnOlaa ft Co. 1801. pp. 



iBi(ffr0(Jbiu qf Ttnnifmm. By John Churton Coltiae. Londont 
Chtttto ft Wittdue. 1801. pp.zB,186. 

In TJu Art Jonmd for Januaiy and Febramy, two artidei, by P. 
Andenon Graham, on "Lord Tennyson*! Childhood/' illnstrated by 

In Tk§ ComJUO Maf m btM, for Febramy, "lUiMtrationa of Animal 
Life b Tennyaon'a Foems.'* 

Mr. C. J. Caewell printed an artide on *'Lord Tcnnyaon*! Birthday" 
in.VolMandQiMriif,MarchU: andanothflron*'AComitiaofBrran'' 
In Th$ Birmingkam WtMg Mtrntrpt April 11. 

Prof . Albert 8. Cook bad an artieto on **St. Agnca' Sn," in "Ftet- 
Lore," Janoaiy U. 

188£. Lord Tennyicm published venes on ''The Death of 
the Duke of Clarence and Avondale" in The NindemUh 
Century, February. 

The play of Thb Fobbbtebb, a romantic pastoral 
drama, was produced at Daly's Theatre in New York, on 
Thursday Night, March 19. Miss Ada Behan played the 
leading part <^ Marian Lee. Mr. Drew appeared as Bobin 
Hood. A purely formal production of the play was made 
in London, on the same day, at the Lyceum, for the pur- 
pose of securing the copyright. 

T^B FOBEBTEBS: BOBIN HoOD AND MaID MaBUK. 

By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., and London. 1898. pp.lff5. (Issued 
in New York in April.) Also a large-paper edition. 
LoBD Tbnntbon died at Aldwobth, Ociobee 6^ 

BETWEEN ONE AND TWO IN THE MOBNINO. 

Silent Voices (ten lines printed for copyright purposes, 
on a angle sheet, October 12). Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

Tbb Death of CBnone^ Akbab'b Dbbam, and Oiheb 
PoEifB. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., and London. 1892. 
pp. vi, 113. (Issued in New Yorl^ October 29.) FHnted 
also on large paper. 200 copies. 

Hie English large-pi^r edition contained five por- 
traits, but omitted the song ''The Bee and the Flower." 

%* Th$ Pottry tif Tennymm. Thiid editkm. By Henry van Dyke. 
New York: Cbarlee Scribncr's Bona. 18M. London: Ellcin Biathatn, 
Vifo St. pp. sdi, 878. 
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Tht GMm Qmua. A Series ol EeMjs, hj John Vanoe Cheiiej. 
Boetoo: Lee ft Shepwd. 18M. (Essay on TeiuiyMm ead hie Critici). 

Hams9 and Hmmti ((f Alfred, Lord Tennffmrn, Pod LaureaU. B7 
Geoige G. Napier, MA. Glasgow: James Maclehose h Sons, Pub- 
lishers to tlie University. 18M. pp. zyi, 804. 

Rteorda t^ fsiisiysoit, ilwKn, aii4 Broimwif . By Anne Tliackeray 
BHchie. New Yoik: Harper ft Brothers. 18M. pp.100. 

Ttnsn^mnCM LiS* ond Pottry: and Miitaket eoneeminfi fsmiyaoii. 
By Euirene Parsons. Chicago: 180S. (Seoond edition, revised and 
cnlaifled, 1898. Printed for the author, 48 Bryant Ave.) 

Alfirtd, Lord Tmim9$on. By A. Waugh, B. A. Qzon. London: 
18M. (Second edition. United SUtes Book Company. New York, 
1888.) 

TmHffmm and **Jn M&moriam**: An AffrmatUm mud a Ahitfy. 
By Joaeph Jaoobo. Loadon: David Nutt, in the Strand, 1888. 
lOmot pp. X, 106. 

"Tennyaon's Foresters,** in The Aikmmm, vol. ii. pp. 481, 488. 
By Theodore WatU. *' The Study ol Tennyson,'* in Tk$ CmUurjf 
MagoMmt, by Henry van Dyke. 

1808 . LoBD Tbnmtbon'b Wobkb. 8yo. edition, in 'ten vol- 
umes. Vols, viii., ix., z. New York: Macmillan & 
Co., and London. 1898. (Vol. viii. contains "Becket" 
and "The Cup;" vol. ix.. "The Foresters," "The Fal- 
con," "The Promise of May;" vol. z., "Teiresias, and 
Other Poems," "Demeter, and Other Poems," "The 
Death of (Enone and Other Poems." 

Maud: A Monodraiia. London: Macmillan & 
Co. Printed by William Morris, at the Kdmscott Press. 
1883. 

PoniB BT Two Bbothsbs. Second edition. Edited 
by Hallam, Lord Tennyson. New York: Macmillan 
& Co., and London. 1898. Crown 8vo, pp. zz, lUll. 
(The first reprint ol the volume published in 1887, in 
which the late Poet Laureate made his earliest appearance 
before the public. As far as possible the poems have 
been attributed to their respective authors. Four new 
poems have been added from the original MS., and the 
Cambridge prise poem on Timbuctoo has also been 
induded in the volume. There is also a large-paper 
edition, with facsuniles of the MS., limited to 800 copies.) 

Bbckxt: a Tbagkdt. In a Prologue and four 
Acts. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. As arranged for 
the stage by Henry Irving, and presented at the Lyceum 
llieatre on Februaiy 6, 1898. New York: Macmillan 
ft Co., and London. 1888. pp. 68. 
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APPENDIX 

BOOKS ON TENNYSON PUBLISHED 
SINCE 1898. PARTIAL LIST. 

N.B. Hm most imfiipeiiMUe ol all the books on Tennyion if Uie 
noble Mtmoir written 1^ Us ion, HelUm, Lord Tennyion, former 
Governor-General of Avstrtlin. 

Tmmifton*§ In Mtmorimm: A Study. By J. F. Gennng. Hough- 
coDf Hj^Hin Co. 

Ktg to In Mgmarum, ByA.Gftkty. Mecmfllaa ft Co. 1801. 

BMordi qf Tmrn^ton, Ruskin and BTCiwnm§. By A. T. Bitchie. 
MTBiillnn k Co. 18M. 

A 8iMd9 (fihB WoHu vi Alfnd, Lord fmnafMn. By Edward Cemp- 
bcOTunsh. New Edition. Mnrmilkn k Co. 1898. 

Lord Tmmyton: A Biogra/pkieal Sktiek. By Henry 1. Jcnningi. 
Second Edition. London: Chntto k Windut. 1898. 

&MV« on Lord Tennpton't IdyOt t4 ike Kut^, By H. LitUedale. 
MacminMi k Co. 1898. 

Th§ Potmi qf Artkw Hmrif HoUam Togdktr with Bit E$mif m ik» 
Lf/riotd Poom* t4 Alfrod rmnyfon. Edited with an introduction by 
Bidiani Le Gallienne. London: Elkin Mathewt k John Lane. New 
York: Marmi'llan k Co. Kococxcxn. 

r«MyMit*« fffroM ani EtroinBt, Ulttttnted by Marcua Stone. 
London: Tuck ft Sou. 1898. 

Tk$ Sommji t4 TmnifmnCt Potm». Eidiinga after drawings by Tari- 
ous anthors. Letteipresa by B. Frauds. London: J. ft E. Buapus. 
1898. 

Alfred, Lord f smiysoit* omd Bi$ Frimtdt. A series of ttf portraits 
and frontispieoe in photograyure from the negatives of "hSn, Jofia 
Marptfet Cameron and H. H. H. Cameron. Reminiaoenoes by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie^ with an introdnction by H. H. Hay Cameron. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1898. 

Ntw 5liidtM in Tmnifton, By Morton Luce. Second Edition. 
Clifton: J. Bariter ft Son. 1888. 

rsnnyson: At* Art and Rtlation to Modam Lift* By Stopford A. 
Brodlm. London: Isbister ft Co. 1894. 

rswigson's /dtflls rf tkg Kini, and Arthurian Storv from Hm IVHk 
Cordw^, By M. W. Idaocallum. Glasgow: Marlehose ft Sons. 
18M. 

A Bandhook to tkg Workt qf Alfred, Lord Tmnyton, By Morton 
Luce. London: George Bell ft Sons. 1895. 

The Qrowlh rf the IdplU tff tke King, By Richard Jones. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott Co. 189d. 

A Primtr qf Tmmifton wiik a CriHeal Enaif, By William Maensile 
Dizon. Litt. D.. A. M.,LL.B. (Mason College.) London. Methucn 
ft Co. 1896. 

LUorary Antedotot <{f tkt Ninstttntk dntury. Edited by W. E. 
NiooU and T. J. Wise. (Contains "The Bmlding of the IdyUs." 
and "Tennysoniana.'*) New York: Dodd, Mead ft Co. 1888. 

Tk$ Potlry qf Tmnyon, By Heniy van Dyke. Eighth Edition 
(in the Cameo Series, with new essay on In Momoriam,) New York: 
Scribners. 1897. 
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A\fi^ Lord Tmn9$on: A Memoir by Hi* Son, ffattom. Lord rmnf- 
•M. tvob. MarmiHan k Co. 1897. 

Tmmifmn, Hi* Hornet, Hie Priende and Hie Work, By E. L. Cary 
New York: 6. P. Putnam's Sons. 1898. 

rsimtfMm, the Story qf Hie Life, By Evan J. Cuthbertson. Lon- 
don: W. fc R. Chambers. 1898. 

Teimyeon** Teaeking, By John Oates. London: James Bowden. 
1896. 

Tennyeon'e DeU to Ennrofmoni, ByW.G.Waid. Boston: Little, 
Brown k Co. 1896. 

Tennifeon, Ruekin, Mill, and Other Liierary EeUmatee, By F. Hani- 
ion. Marmillan k Co. 1899. 

Temi^eon, A CfiHeol Strndy, By Stephen Gwynn. Glasgow: Bladde 
ft Son. 1899. 

Alfred Tennyeon. By Robert F. Horton. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton ft Co. 1900. 

Tke Mind qf Tennyeon, By E. H. Sneath. New York: Charles 
Scribnar's Sons. 1900. 

Tewnyeon ae a ReUgioue Teacher, By C. F. G. Masterman. Lon- 
d(m: Methnen ft Co. 1900. 

Memoire nf ihe Tennyeone, By H. D. Rawnsley. Macmillan ft Co. 
1900. 

(hd of Doore with Tennyeon. By E. S. Bkk^. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee ft Shepard Co. 1900. 

Commentary on TennyeotCe In Memoriam. By A. C. Bradley, liac 
nillanfcCo. 1901. 

Alfred Tennyeon, By Andrew Lang. New York: Dodd, Mead 
ft Co. 1901. 

Three Aepeete of tib Xote Lard Tenn^eom, By J. M. Moore. Man- 
chester: Marsden ft C. 1901. 

Temnyean, By M. Luce. Macmillaa & Co. 1901. 

Alfredy hard Tennyeon: a Study qf Hie Life and Work, By Arthur 
Waiiij^. Lmidon: William Heinemann. 1002. 

Alfred Tennyeon, (EnyU^ Men ef Letiere), By Alfred C. I^alL 
MacmUlanfcCo. 1902. 

Elegy qf Faith: A Study of In Memoriam, By W. Bader. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell ft Co. 1909. 

Alfred Tennyeon, By O. Elton. London: David Nutt. 190S. 

Bnmmny med Tennyeon ae Teaehere, By J. M. Robertson. Lon- 
don. 190S. 

7«iisi|r«m. By J. K. Chesterton, and R. Gamett. London: Hodder 
ft Stoughton. 190S. 

BibKoyraphy cfthe Firet Editione in Book Form cfthe Worke i^ Alfred, 
Lord Tennyeon. New York: Dodd, Mead ft Co. 1903. 

QUmiteee of Teinnyean, RdaHeee and Friende, By A. G. Weld. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1903. 

Claeeieal Eekoee in Tennyeon. By W. P. Mustard. New York: 
Macmillan ft Co. 1904. 

Meaning qf the Idylle of fke King, By C. B. Fallen. New York: 
American Book Co. 1904. 

SyirihuU Teaching of TennyeaiCe **In Memoriam**; eix Lenten ad- 
dreeeee, London: Gardner Darton ft Co. 1904. 

Nolee on Tennyeon*e Paeeing qf Arthur. By N. Stockwdl. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent ft Co. 1004. 
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9yW.S.U|y. Jjomiamx Chip- 

(CMtMM ''Miirfii flf TvB^vn.**) 

Bmm^Tmmtf- 9fA.FMI«Ma. Mir rflia fc Co, IMS. 

BiVrnffh ^ tkt rWlMf* ^ ^4M; Lord Tmm»*- B7 J. C 
TfciiMiiii N«irY«k: G. B. Stofhwt fc Co. IMS. 

mmi$^ih$li^9iih$Kim8. B7 Mn. H. A. DftTMboo. Astbor, 
ABmuV.N.Y. IMS. 

ProlifOiMiui lp III JfiMflKm. By noMM Dsvidioa. Boitoa: 
D.CHMtkACo. IMS. 

CkOr* MmiUdUmM 9i Trnm^m. B7 B. N. EUiMa. New Yoik: 
B. P. Dvttoa k Co. IMS. 

CmAni§$ ApetOm, B7 F. A. BraokfteU. New Yoik; Oufics 
SerifaMr's 80M. IMS. (CootaiM TaloAbk OMttor oa TcnaTwa-) 

8oeidIiMUqfTmii9mma$tUlaUHoHi$Tim4, By W. C. Gordon. 
CUc^o: UniTcnily of CUeofo Pnm. IMO. 

Podrv md PkUomphf ^ Tmm^ton. B7B.H.Gfink Nov Yoik: 
B. W.Huflbwh. IMS. 

N«tefv KmawUJH m Jfotfcni pMfry. By A. ICockie. Now Yoik: 
f iiBiMOiii. GfecB and Co. 1M6. (CoaUins chopten on Tennyson.) 

i4(M Tmntfton. By Arthur C. BonMm. New York: E. P. 
DnttonltCo. 1M7. 

NoUt on f (fnnif«m'« Cemuii md Pa$$in$ qf Arikmr, By W« Bay- 
faooU. London: Siivkin, HlMehnU, HMnilton k Kent 1M7. 

IwmortaiUif qf Us Soul m Pofau qf f nuiyMn and Browmmf, By 
H. Jonas. Boston: Bcaoon Picas. 1907. 

Moitm 8hidi$i, By O.Elton. NewYofk: Lonfauuis,GteenftCo. 
1M7. (Contahu "Tennyson, an inaugnral lootnre.'*) 

Bi^i§rMimutnM<^Rte0iUBn§li9kPMlrw, By F. Guasaulus. New 
York: Flaming H. Eerell k Co. 1M7. (Contains chaptan on 
Tsnnyson.) 

Tk$ IW» md Iks AgM. By J. F. Genong. New Yofk: T. Y. 
CroweUltCo. 1907. 

rmnyson. By W. E. Smyser. Cincinnati: Eaton k Main. 1907. 

Tk§ A0$ <(f TMmtfmm. By H. Walker. ManmHan k Co. 1909. 

^nalynt qf TmngwiCi In Mgaurium, By F. W. Robertson. New 
York: Charias Scribner^s Sons. 1906. 

89me$ md a Pnters Life md Otim Bttagt, By F. W. H. Myofi. 
liacnOlaa ft Co. 1906. (Contains *'Tennyaon as a prophet.") 

rsmiyson. By W. P. Ker. New York: O. P. Putnam's Bona. 
1909. 

f(mny«on md SdmUiJto Tktdon» By 1. W. Hayes. London: 
B. Stock. 1909. 

rsmiyson's IdifUt tf tts JTm^. By A. W. Fok. London: S. S. A. 
1909. 

ComaiMiapy nyen Tmntfrnrn't In Mmmonm^* By H. E. Shepaad. 
New Yoik: Neale Publishing Co. 1909. 

Tmn^ton, By A. Sidgwick. London: Sidgwick ft Jackson. 1909. 

Th$ CtnUnartf qf Tmn^mm, By Sir T. Herbert Warren. Qdoad 
Univenity Press. 1909. 

rfnnyson or a f MnJbsr. By H. S. Salt. London: A. C. Fiilald. 
1909. 

r«M||ifon. By H. Jones. Oxford Univenity Press. 1909. 

Note en tk$ Afihmm Bfie md th$ Idtytts qf th$ Knu, By W. 
BaMla. Author: 1909. 
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tmd ParaUslitn in Tennifmm, By E. Lftuvrifav. Qifoid 
*nm, 1910. 

rmnyMn « a ShidaU md Pod qf Nahtrt, By N. and W. L. Lode- 
yer. BiMsmillu & Co. 1010. 

fdiisiirwii and Hit Frimtdi. Edited by HaUanii Lord Ttaaywm. 
London: Biacmillaa & Co. 1911. 

Day* mtk ike Engluk PoeU: Tmnffton, Browning and Byron, By 
Walter Price. London: Hodder fc Stouffhton. 1011. 

AJfnd, Lord Tmnymm, Hit Home$ and HmnU, By B. G. Ambler. 
London: T. C. and E. C. Jeck. 1011. 

WordawoilK Tmnymm and Brownxn$, By S. F. Gingerich. G. 
Wahr. Ann Arbor, llichigaa. 1011. 

MemoriM tf Om Tmni/mma. By H. D. Bawnalcy. Macmillan h 
Co. 1018. 

Tamumm. By Aaron Watacm. London: T. C. and E. C. Jack. 
1018. 

fffwyion and His Podry, By B. B. Johnion. London: Georfe 
G.HarTapftCo. 1018. 

Thronik England wUk Tennyaon, By O. Hockd. New York: 
T. Y. CroweU fc Co. 1018. 

Life tif a LiUU ColUgt, By A. M. MacMechan. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 1814. (Contains "Tennywn as an Artist.") 

Contfordones to ike PoeHeal and Dramatic Works (4 Alfred, Lord Ttmny- 
ton. By A. E. Baker. London: Kegan Paul, Trench h Co. 1014. 

3ns Lift and Timet qf Tenmifton. By Thomas B. Lounri>erry. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1018. 

Life and Wriiingt qf Alfred, Lord Tennyton, By A. Torabnll. 
New York: Charles Scribner*s Sons. 1015. 

A Tennyton Dictionary, By A. £. Baker. New York: £. P. Dat- 
um ft Co. 1018. 

Ttnnyton*t'*InMtmoriam** By T. A. Bfiozon. London: Skefing- 
ton fc Sons. 1017. 

Tenmyton't Ute qf the BiUt, By E. M. Robinson. Baltimofe: 
Johns Htqddns Press. 1017. 

Alfred Tennyton: How to ITfiois Him. By R. M. Alden. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs, Merrill Co. 1017. 

f As Reaetion Againtt Tennyton, By A. C. Bradley. London: The 
Englub Association. 1018. 

Formatise Typet in EnglM Poetry. By George Herbert Palmer. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1018. (See pages 8f5HM0.) 



SELECT POEMS AND ANNOTATED^ 

EDITIONS. 

Published by the Oxford University Press, London and New Ymk: 
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Baeek Ardm, Edited, with Introdnctioo and Notai. by H. Marwick. 
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Ifneol Potmi, SeUcted and Annotated by Francis Tomer PtdgnTe. 

IfftePosiM. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 

SdmUamfrom Tmn9$am. With Introduction and Notes by F. 1. Bowe, 
MJl., and W. T. Webb, MJk.. 

BkorturPoma. Edited by C. B. Nntter. 

StUd Ponu, With Introduction and Notes, for the Use of Schools, by 
Hereford P. George and W. H. Hadow. 

BaOadi and Otlm Pom». Edited by Hallam, Lord Tennyson. 

ENfiu* /dyttr mud OUm Pomt, With Introduction and Notes by J. H. 
Fowler. 

Mspfionr. Tintiat and OUm Pom», With Intvoduction and Notes by 
F. J. Bows, MA. and W. T. Webb, MJL 

Tma^mm for ik$ Yoan§, Selections from Lord Tennyson's Pbems. 
Edited with Notes by the Bar. Alfred Ainger, MA., LL. D., Canon of BristoL 

The CkUdren*» Tmngeon, Arranged for Beading and Recitation in Elo- 
mentaiy Schools. 

Th$ Coming qf Arthur, and th$ Pasting ((f Arthur, Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Prof. F. J. Bows, of Calcutta. 

Enoek Arden, With Intvoduction and Notes, by W. T. Webb, MA. 

Awimtr*9FiM, By W. T. Webb, MJL 

TAsPniiMsr. By P. M. Wallace, MA. 

nsPruwsit. Edited by W. Farruid. 

The Prinun and Maud, Edited by Hallam, Lord Tenayaon. 

Oardh and LgndU, By 6. C. Macauky. MA. 

OsrowU and Enii, By the same editor. 

ThtBdgOraiL By the same editor. 
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/dyttr <if the King. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. W. 
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IdvUt cf tkB King, Edited by W. T. Vlymen. 

In Mwmoriam. Edited* witb Intvoduction and Notes, by J. W. Peuoe. 

In Memoriam. Edited by Hallam, Lord Tennyioii. 

In M$moriam, With AnalyMs and Notes by H. M. Perdval. 

In Memoriam. Edited, with Notes, by Dr. William J. Bolfe, and with 
the Poetical Rffmains ol Arthur Henry Hallam. 

Lanedot and EUdne. Edited by F. J. Bowe, MJL 
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The Cup. With Introduction and Notes, by H. B. Cotterill. 

Beeket and Other Playt. Edited by Hallam, Lord Tennyson. 

Poemi. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. K. Allen. 

Published by the Houghton, Ififflin Co., Boston and New York: 

Seleet Poem qf Tenni/eon. By Dr. William J. Bolfe. 
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Luther Cary. 
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Published by D. C. Heath k Co.. Boston and New York: 
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Seleetione. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Arthur Beatty. 
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The Prineeee. Edited by A. J. George. 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF TRANSLATIONS 
OP TENNYSON'S WORKS. 

LATIN AND GREEK. 

In Mmimim, truMlatod into UcIb tkgMe tww bgr Omrald A. Snitk; 

for priTOAdiealatioa only. Noticed ia ftfuiteivA Amm*. ApriU IMS. 
Emmk Afimi, tnmlAtod into Latin bj Gulielmw Selwyn. Lond. Edr. 

Ifoxon ct Soe. a. d. MDOocunm. 
B9fm Tmrnf/mminim, nv« EdofM e TenBjMiaOb Lntine Reddit*. Cum A. J. 

Ginr^ Lond. et Cantab. M acmillan ct Soc. mdooclxjc pp. viii, 130. 
CffCMMf lk» far, and a Few (Hber Tranalations. By H. M. B. (Noi 

pnbliahcd.) IMO. Cambridge, printed by C. J. Clay, MJk.. k Sons. 

at the UniTcrrity PreM. pp. 67. (By Dr. BuUer, Kaeter ol Trinity 

Collcie^ Cambridge. Twdve Latin traaalatiooe and eeven Greek tnai- 

latioM of "Creeling the Bar/' in Tariout metiee.) 
VtnumidTfmidatiaMhtC.a.C, 186S. (C. S. Cal^eriey.) Containe • 

Latin Tcnioa of Section IM of in JfMiorMM. 

GERMAN. 

(Mwftif: nben. von W. HerUberg. Deeean. 188S. pp. viu, 800. 

la Mtmannm: aiu dem Engl, nach der 5**" Auflage. Braunschweig, 1854. 

£Aiif«-/dvUni: ttbcri. yon H. A. Fddmann. 8** Anfl. Hambuig, 1878. 

pp. yiii, 877. 
K9mif-IdfrU$H: abcn. von W. Schols. Berlin, 1867. pp. 888. 
Enodi Ardgn: Ubera. Ton Schellwien. Quedlinburg, 1867. pp. 47. 
EniodtArden: ttben. von Robert WaldmOller. (Ed. Duboc.) 8*«-4^Aufl. 

EUmbug, 1868-1870. pp. 48. 88^ Aufl. Hamburg, 1800. 
if ylflwr* FM: ttbcri von F. W. Weber. Leipaig, 1860. 
fnoBJk Ardrnt: ttber^ von F. W. Weber. Leipaig, 1860. pp. 48. 
Aylwun FM: ttben. von H. A. Fddmann. Hunburg, 1870. pp. 44. 
Emoeh Ardm: Uben. von H. A. Feldmann. Hamburg, 1870. pp. 46. 
AutgewMUt t)iekhm§M: ttben. von H. A. Feldmann. Hamburg, 1870. 

pp.80. 
Fmmd$9-Kla§; nach "In Memoriam:" frei ttbcrtr. von Robert WaldmOller. 

Hamburg, 1870. pp. 160. 
if MffwgMte Q^dkkU: ttben. von M. Rogaid. Elbing, 1878. pp. v, 186. 
In iitmoriam — **Zvm Otdikhtnin:'* ttben. von Agnei von Bohlen. Ber- 
lin, 1874. pp. 184. 
Harold, ein Drama: dcutich von Alb. Graf ll^dEcnburg. Hamborg, 1870- 

1880. pp. iv, 187. 
Enoek Ardm: deutach von A. Strodtmann. Berlin, 1876. 8^ verbeu. 

Auflage, 1881. pp. 71. 
Enoch Afden: deutach von Carl Kchhols. 8^ Auflage. Hambuig, 1881. 

pp. 56. 
Kinifft-IdyUen: Im Metrum dei Orig. Uben. von Carl Weiser. UaivesHd 

Bibliotbek, nn. 1817, 1818. Lcipsig, 188S-1886. pp. 175. 
£noeA Arden: Students Taucbnits Aufl. mit Wttrtcrbuch, bearb. von Dr. 

A. Hamann. * LeSpsig, 1886. pp. 84. 
(Bibtiothek der Gesammt-Iiteratur.) 
Au$g§wdhlU Diehtungen: Uben. von A. Strodtmann. Kldbuighausen, 

1867. Leipaig, 1887-1800. Meyer's Volkabttcher. nia. 871-078. pp.164. 
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Aioeft Afdm: M bearb. fUr die Jngend. Hausbibliothek. Leipiif, 1888. 

pp. » 
Loekdn Bdl: mis dem Engl, von Ferd. FreiUgrath. LoekUen Hdl tttkng 

Jakre tpdUr: ttben. von Jakob Fels. Hamburg. 1888. pp. 09. 
Loelulefi Hall nduig John tpOtor; tfben. von Karl B. Eimareh. Gotha, 

1888. pp. 89. 
Bnoek Ardem: aua dem Engl. Ton Griebenow. Halle, 1888. pp. 85. 
Maud: Ubers. von F. W. Weber. S^Auflage. Paderbom, 1891. pp.109. 
Enoch Afden: nbcrs. von Biaz Mendheim. Leipaig: W. Kedler, 1880. 
In Memonam: aua dem En|^. Ton Jakob Fda. StraMborg: J. H. E. Hdta, 

1899. 
Enoch Ardmi: dentMh Ton Walter Prananita. HaUe: H.Getenius, 1901. 
Au$§9wMU DramaHtehs W$rh§: in DeutMher Nadibildong, u. m. e. Geleit- 

wort. Ton Johannes Friedemann. Berlin: Thormann und Goetsdi, 1906. 

DXTTCH. 

D§ meUnaar$4iodd»r: Vri) bewerirt door A. J. de Bull. Utredit. 1869. 

Emoch Arden: Naar het Engl, door S. J. Tan den Bergh. 's Hage, 1809. 

Henoch Afden: door J. L. Wertheim. Amstndam, 1889. 

Fmt IdtflUn am Kanin§ Arthur: Amsterdam. 188S. 

Do Konvn§9'ld^^l$n: metriseh Tert door J. H. F. Le Comte. Rotterdam: 

Nij^ * Tan Ditmar. 1898. 
litrttsn ffon dm KonUit: erste ToUofige Nederlandsche uitgaTe, met inleiding 

en ■aoteekeningen door Soera Rana. Amsterdam: P. N. Tan Kampeii 

m ZoQUy 1890. 

Hmukk Afdm: door Soerm Bana. Haarlem: De Enren Looajca, 1897. 

ITAIiAN. 

Dom: Tradusione di Giaoomo Zanella: in Voni di Oiaeomo ZoMtUOt voL L 

Ffaense. 1808^ G. Barbara, pp. 850-869. 
(Another translation of the same poem by the same author appeared in 

Fofif Vonicm Poetiehe di Giacomo Zanella. Firenae. 1887. Succssaoii 

Le Monnier. pp. tl5HKS.) 
Lm Cona d^ Orodi Alfndo Tomnfton: Trad, di LodoTioo Biagi. In Firenie. 

Coi Tipi di M. Cdlmi e C. 1871. pp. M. 
Appendice di Alcune Poesie Varie. pp. 8S-80. (D Premio ddla IHrtA. 

Unlsoletta. La Ciocca dei CapeUi. UFiore.) 
Hora.* Tradusione in Tersi di Giuseppe Chiarini. PoooU, StoHo, Ctmti, 

TradMMUmi. IiTomo»1874. F.Vigo. pp. 407-418. 
"Tho Jfay Qimmi." Tradusione dei Marcken Luigi e Baniero de Calboli. 

Boma, 1875. 
idUUt LinehOt Miti, o Legondit Enoo Ardon, Quadri Dramatiei: Tradusioni di 

Carlo Faocioli (Veron*). [1st Ed. 1876. 8d Ed. 1879.) 8d. Ed. 1887. 

Firense. Successor! Le Monnier. pp. zii, 441. 
Enoch Anion di AJJrodo Tonngoom: Becato In Versi Italiani dt Angelo Sag- 

gioni. PadoTa. 1876. Stabilimento Prosperini. pp.51. NonoSeopoU' 

Naeeari.^ 

(This translation was reprinted in Letturo di FamigUa, Firense. 1885. 
pp. 109.) 

* It is an Italian custom at a wedding to haTe some little book printed, 
eontwning an original poem, a new translation, or something of literary 
■ordty and H>l*o|»i«teness, to be presented to the bride and groom and 
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B Fmm JNfwMt {NtT ImU 4i Wi$m: Tnd di Euieo CmIcIbiioto. 
Vwtrii, 18ie. Sub. TipQgraftoo FntdK YiMntini. pp. 19. Nt 



UPrimmLUt: EfltraltoaAlGiotBak**LaBaUaslUBismiitmft'*: Tradnskme 

di P. T. Pavolini. Boing— , ISM. Soc. Tip. Anoguidi. pp. If. 
UCmnMJMmBri0tULg§kU LtDmSonlU. InFionddNord: VenioM 

di IfodtffM PMri« T^dMcba • loglaM di FSeCio Tnnrti. MOaao* 1881. 

NaUl^-Battotntti. pp. 188-187. 
IfTMl PMm If AlfrtitLtid riiiniiiii. Poif Iimrvaif: with oopioai ptcf- 

•totjruMlapkutoiyaoCMfbrthtweof lulians byThcophilut CCaon. 

Floi«Bo«, 1887. F. P^. pp. 81-48. HoduUw Bail, Lad^ CUn, 

Ladw Clmrm Vm i» Vm, A. Ain»i &v.) 
U VUim Po$m: Timdotte ia Tcni ItafiMU da Paolo BcUasa. MiUiio: 

CocBati, 1888. pp. vi, 88. 
II Viagpo di MSMmu, da nam U§maa /rlondcM dd 700: TraduxioM di 

Earico CastdnuoTO. Vcaeaia: ViMatim, 188S. pp. 14. 
Jfofte di Aftmo: Vcrnoae di Em. Toa. ' Padova: Randi. 1888. pp. 7-xzL 
LmMoHadiAHmo: TradoiioBe poetica ia anaeao aatioo di Aizeaio Gbaii- 

kaea. Vaacaia: t. a. Lanaio, 1800. pp. 14. 
In Mmumam: CoUaaa di pocaie. rrcate ia ircni da Saladiao Saladiai Pilaa- 

tii Maetti al padre ad altri ycni. CcMoa: Yigausii, 1801. pp. zn- 



thm PomaU: TradoUi da Cario Sofmaai. BTilaao: MartiadH. 180S. 

pp. 118. 
fiMma: Tradusioae di Em. Tcaa. Padora: GalUna, 1806. pp. 48. 
ITfaM*: Traduaoae di Em. Teia. Padova: Raadi. 1007. pp. 18. 
Aioa«: Paanatlo tiadotto da Em. Teia. Padova: Baadi. 1808. pp. fL 



Italiaa tiaailatioas, ia Tene aad pfoae* from TeaayioB's poema are to be 
fooad ia the foUowiag arttdai: — 

"Poeti Stiaaieri Modeni — Alfredo Teaayioa:" di Eofaaio CaaNriai. 

Nella Nwma Anhhfim. Fiicaae. Febbraio, 1870. VoL sin. pp. «8- 

148. Fraauaeati di tradasioee b proaa. 
** Alfredo Tcaajnoa e le aue nuove poesie.** (Ballada aad other Poeaia, 1881 .) 

Artioolo cfitico di Earieo Nendoai, ael FmfuUa daUm Dommuca, Bom*, 10 

Aprile, 1881. Tradiudooe ia proia ddla poeaia JKurpoA. 
"Mood," Artioolo eritioo di Earioo Neacioai adla DoaiaaiM LtUeforia, 

Boma. 18 Biano, 1888. Fhunmeati di traduaoae ia proia. 
•'GhldUKddB*:' Art. ait. di Earieo Neadoai, ael Fai^^ dilla 1»omm- 

•00, BfMaa, 8 Settembre, 1888. Tradusioae ia pioaa di aa frmaaieato 

deda Oi'a a w a. 
'Lord Teaayaoa: Alcuai aaoi Kritta aiiaori." Art. crit. <£ F. Bodi^uea, 

Bella NaoM Antalagia, Boma, 16 Luglio, 1880, Serie III. Tol. zzviii, pp. 

818-^810. TraduaioBiiaTenidciridaiio/<itaieaao,dellaba]]ata£ttpa*. 
e La Diga Edr e m a, 

their f rieadi aa a meaiorial of the marriage, thm note iadicatea that Sigaora 
Saggioai had hia traaalatioB of Baocfa Aidea priafcedas agift for the weddiog 
of his fricada of the faaiiliaa of Soopoli aad Naccari. 
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FBENCH. 

JSatiM, Omihrtt Vinant, Enide, Trad, par Frandaqve Biidid. HI. par 

6usUveI>or6. Paris. Hachette et Cie. 1867-1M9. 
Enoch Arim. Trad par M. de la Rive. 1870. 
Enoch Ardmi. Trad, par X. Marmier. 1887. 
Id^Uc d Pohntc: Enoch Ardtn: LockcUy HaU. Trad, par A. Buiaaon du 

Berger. 1888. 
Enoch Ardon, Trad, par If . rAbb6 R. CourtoU. 1800. 
Enoch Ardm, Trad, par £. Duglin. 1800. 
Maud, Prtface et traducUon de Henri Pauvel. Lemerre. 1808. 
Enoch Arden (jxidiiM). Traduit en proae (ransaiae par Al. Beljame. Paris: 

Hachette et Ge. 1802. 
Ill Mctnoriam (pohnet). Traduits en vers fran^ais par L6on Morel. Paris: 

Hachette et Cie. 1808. 
Pohncc DtBcrc d^ Alfred Tenn^con, Traduits en vers fraofiais par L6on Mord. 

Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1800. 

SWEDISH. 

JltoniM^ Arthur oeh hone Siddan: Upaala, 1878. 
Elaine: A. Hjelmstjerna. 1877. 

NORWEGIAN AND DANISH. 

Bnodi Ardmi : ovenat af A- Mundi. Copenhagen. 1868. 
'*ThcMavQwenr oversat af A. Falck Christiania. 1875. (1855?) 
IdyUer om Kong Arthur: oversat af A. Muncb. Copenhagen. 1876. 
ilnna og Lockdey Ski: oversat af A. Hansen. 1878. 
"BcaDrcomcr "Aylwur't Field:*' oversat af F. L. Mynster. 1877. 

SPANISH. 

Enid and Baino: translated bgr Lope Gbbert. 1875. 
Poemoc do Alfredo Tcnni/mm: Enoch Ardent Oarelh y Lynette, MerUn y 
ftMono. etc. Tr. by D. Vicente de Arana. Barcelona. 1888. 

Non. — The dificulty of making this list perfect in the present state of 
bibliography is immense. It is only in the German and the Italian that it 
ttppKoemAitB completeness and accuracy. 
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A LIST OF BIBLICAL REFEB- 
ENCES AND ALLUSIONS FOUND 
IN THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 



y 



\^ Hw Aatiior wishes to thank the many oonespondentsp 
in Ctoada, in England, and in the United States, wlio have 
kindly sent him additions to this list since it was fost printed, 
in 1888. It might be enlaiged ahnost indefinitely. On the 
other hand, perhaps it indudes already some references in 
which the connection with Scriptm« is fandfuL The line is 
hard to draw. But at least the list may serve to show how 
deeply the poetry of Tennyson is saturated with the influence 
of the Book which is at once "a well of English undefiled" 
and **a wdl of water q>ringing iq> into everiasting life." 



A LIST OF BIBLICAL BEFERENCES AND ALLU- 
SIONS FOUND IN THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 

TmBUCToo. 

"And teach Urn to attain 
By shadowing forth the Unattainable." * 

MaU. 5 : 48. 

StTPPOSBD CONFB8BIOMB. 

"My sin was as a thom 
Among the thorns that cprt Thy brow.*' 

MaU. 27 : 80. 
"In this eztremest misery 
Of ignorance I should require 
A sign." 1 Cor. 1 : ftSL 

"That happy mom 
When angeb spake to men aloud. 
And thou and peace to earth were bom." 

Luke % : 10. 
"Brothers in Christ." 

MaU. 12 : 50; CoL 1 : 8. 

"To veeoodle me with thy God." 

%Car.5'. 20. 

**Bring back this kunb into thy fold." 

Luke 15 : 4. 

"Pride, the sin of Devils." 1 Tim. 8 : 6. 

''These little motes and grains shall be 
Cbthed on with immortality." 1 Cof. 15 : 58. 

"As manna on my wilderness." Ex. 10 : 15. 

"That God would move 
And strike the hard, hard rock, and thence^ 
' Sweet in theur utmost bitterness, 
Would issue tears of penitence." Num. 20 : 11. 

* Be y« perfect, even as your Father in heaven if perfect. 
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Tam Kmammk, 

**JJntSL tbe liitter lire ahall heat the dnp. 



Rm.S:S; %P§L9:10. 



'The kws of nuurriage diartctered in gold 
Upon the bbuidied taUeta of her heart" 

P«. 97 : SI ; 2 Cor. S : 8. 

"And thott of God in thy great oftart^.'* 

1 Jofta 4 : 11. 



To 



« 



Like that itrange angel which of old 

Until the breaking of the li^t 

Wrestled with wandering InaeL*' Oen. » : U. 

Thb DmiHiBD Hoim. 

"A manoon inoomiptible." ft Cor. 5 : 1. 

*'T1ie hoQw was buOded of the earth.*' 

1 Cor. 15 : 47. 
AraiJNB. 

"Sabnan q>ice." /«. 45 : 11. 

To J. M. KmcBLa. 

" Ammi of lightningi." Zeek. 9 : 14. 

BUONAPABCB. 

"Late he learned humility 
Perforce, like thoee whom Gideon schooled with briers." 

Jiidj^ 8 : 16. 
Eablt Somnm — FbLAim. 

"Lord, how long." P$. 6 : 8. 

SOMNVT X. 

"The dduge." Osii. 7 : 11. 

Two VOICM. 

"A still small voice.'* 1 Kinat 19 : 18. 



"Wonderfully made." P«. 189 : 14. 



«< 



'When first the world began 
Young Nature through five cycles ran 
And in the sucth she moulded man.'* Oen. 1 : 88. 



M 



A little lower than angels." Pi. 8 : 5. 

"like Stephen.** iiote 7 : 55. 
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BIBLICAL REFERENCES 
"I UhI benesth the cune." Gm. S : 17-19. 
'Naked I go.'* Eed. 5 : 15. 



«i 



'TluMigb one should smite him on the cheek." 

Luke 6 : 29. 



"His sons grow up that bear hb name. 
Some grow to honour, some to shame." 

Job U : 26. 

"Thit place he knew forgetteth him." 

Ps. 108 : 16 

"'Omega ! Thou art Lord,' they said." 

Rev. 1 : 8. 
"He may not do the thing he would." 

GaL 5 : 17. 

"Rq'oice! Rejoice 1" Phil. 4 : 4. 

Will Watebvboof (1842). 

"like Hezekiah's backward runs 
The shadow of my days." /«. 88 : 8. 

"U old things, there sire new." MaU. IS : 52. 

"Who shall say me nay?" 1 King$ 2 : 20. 

"All in aU." 1 Cor. 15 : 28. 

Thb Palaob or Abt. 

"I built myself a lordly pleasure-house^ 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 
I said, 'O Soul, make merry and carouse. 
Dear Soul, for aU is weU.'" Luke 12 : 18, 10. 

"Howimg in outer darimess." MaU. 8 : 12. 

"Common day taken from the common earth 
Moulded by God." Oen. 2 : 7. 

" Angds rising and descending." Oen. 28 : 12. 

"And oft some brainless devil enters in 

And drives them to the deep." Luke 8 : 88. 

"like Herod when the shout was in his ears. 
Struck through with pangs of hell." 

Ads 12 : 21-23. 
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God bcfon wnooi cm he un 
The abymal deeps of PcnonalHar.'* 

JM. 4 : IS. 

Wrote Mcnet mwiet * And divided ^pnte 
The kingdoin of her thou|ht'* Dan. 5 : 85. 

Tm Pal4CB or Avr (Edition of 18SS: note, p. 78). 
^'One WM the Tiahbite whom the raven fed. 
As when he stood on Carmel-steeps, 
With one arm stretched out bare^ and modEed and said* 
'Come ay aloud — he sleqM.' 

TtH, eager, lean, and strongs his doak windbome 

Bdiinil his f ordiead heavenly-bright 
Rom the dear marble pouring Various soom. 

Lit as irith mner li^t*' 1 Ztfift 18 : 87. 

"Bobed David toudiing holy strinffk" 

8 Som, : 5. 
•'Isaiah with fiem Esekid, 
Swarth Moses by the G>ptic 



M 



•« 



*As power and might 
Abode in Samson's hair." Judgei 10 : 17. 

"'Fur off she seem'd to hear the dully sound 

Of human f ootsbqis fall. 
As in strange lands a travdler walking slow* 

In doubt and great perplexity, 
A little before moonrise hears the low 

Moan of an unknown sea. 
And knows not if it be thunder, or a sound 
Of rodcs thrown down, or one deep cry 

Of great wild beaste.'* 

Wisdom cf SdUmon, 17 : 19 s< ssg^ Apoeiypha, 

Last Claba Vbbb db Vbbb. 

"The gardener Adam and lus wife.'* 

Qen. 8 : 15. 
Thb BIat Qubbn. G>ndusion. 

''ffis wiU be done." MaiL 6 : 10. 



« 



He tau^t me all the mercy, for he showed me all the sin. 
Now, tho* my lamp was lighted late, there's One will let me 
m." MaU. 85 : 1. 



BIBLICAL REFERENCES 

"And tlie widced oease from troubling and tlie weuy are at 
rat" J€h 8 : 17. 

Thb Taiximo Oak. 

**Tliy leaf shall never iafl." P«. 1 : 8. 

Tbb Lotub Eatebs. 

**Tlie flower ripens in its places 
Rqiens and iades and falls, and hath no toQ." 

MaU, : 88. 

A Dbbam of Fair Woiodn. 

"The end of Time.'* Am. 10 : 6. 

"The dani^ter of the warrior Gfleadite, 
A maiden pure; as when she went along 
From Bfispeh's towered gate with welcome li|^t. 
With timbrel and with song.'* Jvdge$ 11 : 84. 

"A threefold oord." EeeL 4 : 18. 

"Hie everlasting hills." Gen. 49 : 86. 

"Gross darkness.'* 7«. 00 : 8. 

"M<»eover it is written that my race 
Hewed Ammon hip and thi|^ from Aroer 
On Arnon unto Ifinneth.*' Jvdgei 11 : 88. 

"Love can vanquish death.*' Cmd, 8 : 0. 

MoBn d'Abxhub. 

"Chaff . . . much better burnt.** (In "The Epic.*') 

Luke 8 : 17. 

"Such times have not been since the light that led 
Hie holy Elders with the gift of myrrh.** 

MaU. 8 : 8» 8. 



•« 



War shall be no more.*' Is. 8 : 4. 



Thb GABDBmBR*B Dattghtbb. 

"Eden." Gen.%:B. 



"Like the covenant of a God, to hold 
Vnm. tbence thro* all tbe worlds." /«. 55 : 8. 
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^BuSt . . . upon a rock.** MoU. 7 : ft4. 

*'God mide tlie wonum for the man.** 

1 Car. 11 : 9; Oen. 8 : 18. 
St. f^"**"* Srrum. 

**T1ie meed d Munti» the white robe and the pafan.*' 

Rs9. 7 : 0. 
"lliiihoaie 
Of an, my fledi." 9 Cor. 6: 6. 

""Cover an my nn." P«. 88 : 1 ; 85 : 8. 

''O merqr, merqr I Wash away my nn.** 

P«. 51 : 1. 8. 

""Tbey think thai I am aomenhat." OoL 8 : 6. 

**Caa I woik miraHew and not be saTod?** 

1 Car. 18 : 8. 

"'Ponthm and Iscariot/* Ifotf. 86 : 14. 

**A nnfiil man, eoooeiTed and bom in ain." 

P«. 51 : 5. I 

'"Abaddon and Aamodeiu." ' 

A09.O:11; ro6if8:8. 

"Mortify your fledi." Col.S;S. 

"indd not me the praiie» 
God only." P#. 115 : 1. 

"A man of God." 8 Tim. 8 : 17. 

Tn GoiAior Ysab. 

"' Ciy like the dau^teri of the horse-leedb. Give ! '* 

Pro9. 80 : 15. 

LocKttjnr Hall. 

""Joshua's moon in Ajalon." Jotk. 10 : 18. 

""Bat I count the gray barbarian lower than the Christian 
child." MaU. 11 : 11. 

""Summer isles of Eden." Oen. 8 : 8. 

GODIVA. 

""A heart as rough as Esau's hand." 

Osft.87:8S. 

'"An everlasting name." /«. 56 : 5. 
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BIBLICAL REFERENCES 

Tn Dat Dbbam. L'Envoi. 

"For nnoe the time when Adam first 
Embraced his Eve in happy horn'. 
And every bird of Eden burst 
In carol* every bod to flower." Oen. % : 88. 

St. Aqnib' Evb. 

"So shows my soul before the lamb." 

Re». 7 : 9 ; 5 : 8. 
"So in my earthly house I am 
To that I hope to be." ft Cor. 6: 1. 

"Draw me, thy bride, . . . 
In raiment white and dean." Rev, 8 : 5. 

"The Heavenly bridegroom waits 
To make me pure of sin." /#. 62 : 5. 

"The Sabbaths of Eternity, 
One Sabbath deep and wide." Hdf. 4 : 9. 

"The shinmg sea." Rm. 15 : 8. 

Thb VmoN OF Sin. 

"Thou shalt not be saved by woriu." 

Gal. 8 : 16. 

"God's likeness." Gm. 1 : 86. 

"Fsr too naked to be shamed." Oen. 8 : 85. 

To . 

"The many-headed beast" Rev. 18 : 1. 

Enoch Abosn. 

"Cast all your cares on God." I Pet. 6 : 7. 

"That anchor holds." Htb. 6 : 19. 

"The uttermost parts of the mormng." 

Pe. 189 : 9. 

"The sea is His: He made it" Pe. 95 : 5. 

"Under the palm-tree." Jvdgee 4 : 5. 

"The Sun of Righteousness." Mai. 4 : 8. 

"These be palms 
Whereof the happy people strowing cried, 
'HosannaintheUghest'" John 1%: 13. 
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''Sel in this Eden of all pk&teoiuMM.'' 

Gm.S:9. 

""llie biMt of doom." 1 Tk$$9. 4 : 16. 

''Duft are our frainea." Gm. 8 : 10. 

**8oiM of mn, dau^tcn of God.** Oem. 6 : S. 

**Fifo aa tlie Jqihtha's daughter." 

Jvd§t$ 11 : M. 

"Stumbling blodn." 1 Cor. 1 : £1 

** Almoat an that ii» hurtmg the hurt, 
Sft¥e Ghmi aa we believe hnn." Jfatf.lS:90. 

*'Bdiold 
Your houie la left unto you deaolate." 

lMk$ 18 : 85. 

**Neir«r anee our bad earth became one aea." 

Gm.7. 

''Gaih thyielf, priest, and honour thy brute Baal." 

1 Kings 18 : 88. 

** The babe shall lead the lion." Is. 11 : 6. 

''The wildenieaB shaU blossom as the rose." 

/«. 88 : 1. 

"Fues richly in fine Unen." ImIw 16:10. 

"Leave an and follow me." ImIw 18:88. 

*«His Ught about thy feet" P«. 119 : 105. 

"Carpenter's son." MaU. 18 : 55. 

"Wonderful Prince of Peace, the Mighly God." 

Is. : 6. 
"As not passing thro' the fire 
Bodies* but souls — thy children's — thro' the smoke." 

Les. 18 : 81. 

"The more base idolater." Col. 8 : 5. 

"Bachel by the pahny wdL" 6bi. 80 : 10. 
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'*Ruth amid tbe fields of com." Ridh 2. 

"Fair as the angel that said 'HaO.'" 

Lukel:9S. 
'*She walked. 
Wearing the light yoke of that Lord of love 
Who stilled the rolling wave of Galilee." 

MaU. 8 : M; 11 : 80. 

"O thou that killest, hadst thou known, 
O thou that stonest, hadst thou understood 
The things belonging to thy peace and ours. 

Luke 18 : 84; 19 : 82. 



''Is there no prophet but the voice that calls 
Doom upon kings, or in the waste 'Repent' ?" 

Mark 1 : 8» 4. 

"Is not our own child on the narrow way. 
Who down to those that saunter in the broad 
Cries 'Come up hither,' as a prophet to us." 

MaU. 7 : 18. 

"Poor m spirit." MaU. 5 : 8. 

"A rushing tempest of the wrath of God." 

Pi. 11 : 6. 

"Sent like the twelve-divided concubine 
To inflame the tribes." Jvdge$ 19 : 89. 

"Pharaoh's darkness." Ex. 10 : 81. 

"Folds as dense as those 
Which hid the Hdiest from the people's ^es." 

MaU. «7 : 45. 

"Their own gray ham with sorrow to the grave." 

Gen. 42 : 88. 

"Knew not what th^ did." Luke 88 : 84. 

"Will not another take their heritage." 

Aeie 1 : 80. 
"Or one stone 
Left on another." 

MaU. 84 : 8; Mark 18 : 8. 

"Is it a light thing?" /«. 7 : 18. 
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"Those that swore 
Not by the Temple, but by the gold." 

MaU. 9S : 16. 

*' And made 
Their own traditions God, and slew the Lord." 

MaU. 15 : 8; AcU 6 : 80. 

''Simple Christ" 

1 Cor. 8 : 8; 8 Cor. 11 : 8. 

'*The scariet woman." Reo. 17 : &-^. 

"The Apocalyptic millstone." Reo. 18 : 81. 

"That great Angd: 'Tlius with violence 
Shall Babylon be cast into the sea. 
Then comes the dose.'" Reo. 18 : 81. 

"Let not the smi go down upon your wrath." 

Epk. 4 : 86. 
"Dear Lord, who died for all." 

8 Cor. 5 : 15. 

When the great Books (see Danid seven and ten) 
Were opened." Dan. 7 : 10. 

"We live by faith." Qal. 8 : 80. 

"All things work together for the good 
or those." Ann. 8 : 88. 

"Never took that useful name in vain." 

&. 80 :7. 
"The Cross . . . 
And Christ." John 10 : 17. 



i< 
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Thb Fbingbm. 



Boanerges." Ifari; 8: 17. 

"A fountun seded." Coni. 4 : 18. 

"A land of promise." Hib. 11 : 0. 

"A wolf witUn the fold." AcU 80 : 88. 

"All those hard things 
That Sheba came to ask of Solomon." 

1 King§ 10 : 1. 
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"Hfl^ the wisest man." 11^111^4:81. 

"Feasted the woman wisest then, in halls 
Of Lebanooian cedar.*' 1 King* 10 : 4, 5. 

^'O Vashti, noble Vashti I Summon*d out. 
She kq)t her state and left the drunken king 
To brawi at Shushan underneath the palms." 

Esther I. 
*'Let there be li|^t and there was light" 

Qen, 1 : 8. 
'*But we that are not all 
As parts, can see but parts." 

1 Car. 18 : 18. 
««Thdr canceU'd Babels." 
"A new-world Babd, woman-buOt 
And worse-confounded." Qen. 11 : 9. 

"Th^ mind us of the time 
When we made bricks in Egypt" Ex. 1 : 14. 

(Judith and Holof ernes) 

Apoe., Book tf JvdHh. 



'*A Jonah's gourd 
Up in one night and due to sudden sun." 

Jonah 4 : 6. 
''Touch not a hair of his head." 

Luke 21 : 18. 
''The old leaven leaven'd all." 

I Car. 5:6,1. 

"This Egypt plague." Ex. 7-12. 

"The fires of HeO." MaU. 5 : 22. 

"Between a cymball'd Miriam and a Jael." 

&. 15 : 20; Jvdge$ 4. 

"Like that great dame of Lapidoth she sang." 

Jvdgei 5 : 1. 

"Stiff as Lot's wife." (Tsn. 19 : 26. 

"Bond or free." 1 Cor. 12 : 18. 

"Into the Heaven of Heavens." Neh. 9 : 0. 
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"Hie tongue ie a fire.** Jamtt 8 : 0. 

"God not men, ie tlie jndgB of ue an.** 

ltoei.l4:4. 
To m Bbv. F. D. ICaubicb. 

"Anethgine." 1 Cor. 16 : tt. 

Tee Ftownu 

"He thai nme may read." Hth. S : S. 

Tn laun. 

"To a fweet little Eden on earth." Gen. % : 8. 

Tin SvfmrDL Ijrtbb. 

"Thii faded leaf, our namee are ae brief ." 7«.l:a0. 

Lnnusr SQUABSLia. 

"When one tmaU touch of charity 

Could lift them nearer God-like state 
Than if the crowded Ori> ehould ciy 
Like thoie iriio cried Diana great." AdU\9\9/L 

N OOTHJUW Fabicbb. 

"I weHnt Mfty men be loiars thaw summun laid it in 'aKste." 

P«. 116 : 11. 

Oon ON THB DUKS OF WSLUNGTON. 

"The Bhining taUe lands 
To which our God Himedf ii moon and sun." 

R&o. 21 : 88. 

"Dusttodust" 6^011.8:9; Eeel. 8:80. 
WAon. 

"The wages of sin is death." Ram. 6 : 88. 

Thb HiOHm Pamtrusm . 

"The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the 
plains*^ 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns?" 

Rom. 1 : 80. 

"Is not the vision He? tho' He be not that whidi He seems? 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not liTe in 
dreams? 

"Speak to ffim for He heats, and Spirit with Spirit can meet- 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet" 

P«. 65 : 8; Rum. 8 : 16; AdM 17 : 87. 
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"God is law, say the wise; O Soul, and let tu rejmee^ 
For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet Bia vmee." 

P#. 17 : 18. 

"Law is God, say some: no God at all, says the fool; 
For all we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool. " 

Pi. 14 : 1. 
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And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot 
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But if we could see and hear, this Vision — were it not He?" 

/«. 64 : 4; 1 Cor. 2 : 9 {Reo. Vernon), 

BOADICBA. 

"Thou ahalt wax and he shall dwindle." 

Jokn 8 : 80. 
Milton. 

"Angd . . . Gabriel." Luke % : 1-19. 

"The Ivooks of Eden." Osii. 2 : 10. 

In MxifOBXAM. Ftoem. 

'Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face. 
By faith and faith alone embrace. 

Believing where we cannot prove." 1 Pet. 1 : 8. 

"Thou madest life in man and brute." 

Jckn 1 : 8. 
"For knowledge is of things we see." 

Rom, 8 : 24. 
"For merit lives from man to man. 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee." 

P«. 148 : 2. 

XV. 

''And but for fancies which aver 
That all thy motions gently pass 
Athwart a plane of molten c^ass." 

Jo6 87 : 18; Reo. 4 : 0. 



"The shadow fear'd of man." Pe. 88 : 4. 



"Snce Adam left his garden." Osn. 8 : S8. 
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' Petoe aod foodwffl to all mankhid.'' 



**'TlMgr rertp* we aaid; 'tbdr deep ii iweet"* 

1 Tk$m. 4 : 14. 



'When Leunii left his chamd-ceve^ 
And home to Biery's houie refcornedp 
Wm thie demanded — if he yeurned 

To hear her weeping by hiagraTe?" John II. 



"She bows, die bathea the Savioor^a feet 
With ooatly ipikenard and with tean." 

John 12 : S. 

''The life hideed." John 11 : 25. 

zzzvx. 
" And ao the Word had breath." John 1 : 14. 

zzzvn. 
"Sacred wine." 1 Cor. 10 : 16. 

LTL 

"Who tniated God was krne indeed." 

1 John 4 : 8. 
uuuuv . 
"What reed was that on which I leant?" 

Is. S6 : 6. 
izxzvn. 

"The God within him light his face.** 

8 Cor. 6 : 16. 

"Bings Eden.** Osii. 8 : 8. 

xcv. 
"Word by word, and line l^ line." /«. 88 : 18. 

XCVI. 

"But in the darkness and the ckrod. 
As over Sinai's peaks of old. 
While Israel made their gods of gold* 
Altho' the trumpet blew so loud." Ex. 88 : 1-4. 
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cm. 
''The thews of AiMldm.'' JDnrt. S : 10. 

CTX. 

"The thoiMand yeaw d peace." Aw. 90:9^. 

cvni. 

"And vacant yearning, thou|^ with might. 
To scale the heavens' highest heii^t. 
Or dive bdow the wdls of Death." Ram. 10 : 6-S. 



"Who shall fix Her pinars?** (Knowledge.) 

Pro9, : 1. 



"Like Fbul with beasts I foa^t with Death." 

1 Cor. 15 : 9L 



ICauxi* 



"O living will that shalt endnre 

When all that is ahall suffer shock. 
Rise in the spiritual rode, 
flow throu^ our deeds and make them pure." 

1 John S : 17; 1 Cor. 10 : 4. 

"To one that with us works." 

1 Cor. 8 : 0; PhU. % : 18. 

"The moon 
or Eden." Qen. % : 8. 

Part I. I. 0. 
"The spirit of Cain." 1 John, 8 : 18. 

8. 
"We are ashes and dust" Qon. 8 : 10. 

"liy heart as a millstone." /o641:M. 

"Set my face as a flint.'* /«. 50 : 7. 

0. 
When only not all men lie." P«. 116 : 11. 

18. 
"Ijiammon." MaU. : 84. 
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IL 
''NcillMr saToor nor nit" liaU. 5 : 18. 

xin. 8. 

'That huge tctpe-gcMit of the face." 

Le9. 16 : 10. 
xviii. 8. 

**llie «Mw of Heaven." Bet. 81 : 81. 

XVllL 8. 

(A oedar of Ldlianon.) **Tliy great 
FonlatlMn of tba thoraiees garden, tiien 
Shadowing the mow-limbed Eve.'* 

Oen, 8 : 8 ; 8 : 18. 

Fitftn. 

n. 0. 

**An old aong veies my ear; 
Bat that of Tamech is mine." Oen. 4 : 88. 

V. 4. 
**! never iHikpered a private affair 

• •*•••• • 

Nob not to nyedf in the doaet alone^ 
But I heard it ahouted at onoe from the top of the home." 

ImIw18:8. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING 

Tmm GomMQ or Abxhub. 

*«Elfin Urim." &. 88 : 80. 

**Hath power to walk the waten like our Lord." 

MaU. 14 : 85. 
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Daik myinffi from of dd." P«. 78 : 8. 



"The Cng will follow Christ and we the King." 

1 Car. 11 : 1. 

''The old order changeth, yielding pboe to new." 

Am. 81 : 4w 5. 
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Gakrh AM) Ltmvttb. 

*'A ttone about his neck to drown him m it." 

MaU. 18 : 6. 

**Whai revOed, hast answered gradously." 

1 P«<. 8 : 88. 
Gbbaimt and EinD. 

"The* they sought 
Throu^ all the provinces like those ol old 
That lii^ted on Queen Esther." EsUur % : 8. 
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Here through the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other where we see as we are seen." 

1 Cor. 18 : 18. 

''Whose souls the old serpent long had drawn 
Down." Rm. 18 : 0. 

"Since high in Paradise 
O'er the four rivers." Gsii. 8 : 10. 
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But o'er her meek qres came a happy mist 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the useful trouble of the rain." Oen, 8 : 6. 

"He hears the judgment of the Bang of IQngs." 

1 Tim. 6 : 15. 
Balin and Balan. 

"Tlie Lost one Found was greeted as in Heaven." 

Lta»15:88. 

" Arimathsean Joseph." Mark 15 : 48. 
"Thorns of the crown." MaU. 9ff : 80. 



"That same spear 
Wherewith the Roman pierced the side of Christ." 

John 19 : 84. 

"Arm of flesh." 8 Chnm. 88 : 8. 

"I better prise 
The living dog than the dead lion." EoeL 9 : 4. 

BflBUN AND ViVIBN. 

"As Lovc^ if Love be perfect* casts out fear." 

l/dbi4:18. 
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"Hmto if no being pure^ 
MydMrub; Mith not Holy Writ the mum? " 

Rom. Si 10. 



**Biit naitbor muiy nor are given 
In marriege^ angeb of our Lonl'e report'* 

Jfatf.tt:80. 

''The iin that practice biimi into the blood. 
And not the one dark hour iHiich bringi remoTM^ 
Will brand ue, after, of wlioee fold we be: 
Or ebe were he, the holy king whoee hymns 
Are chanted in our miuter, wone than alL" 

ft 8am. II. 

''Seethed like the kid hi its own mother^s milk." 

Ex. 88 : 19. 
"An enemy that has left 
Death in the living waters." 

8£tiV«4:80,49. 

"And stirr'd this vice in you whidi min'd man 
Throng woman the first hour." 

Om. 8 : 18; 8 : 1-4. 

"Let her tongue rage like a fire." Jamm 8 : 8. 

"And judge all nature from her feet of day." 

ll«i.fi:8S. 

LAMCnOT AMD BlaIMB. 

"His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 
And drove him into wastes and solitudes." 

"File m dry stubble." /«.8:fil. 

"Since man's first fall" Gsn. 8 : 1-4. 

"But loved me with a love beyond all love in women." 

fiAa».l:fi8. 
Tarn Holt Gbaiu 

"The cap, the cup itsdf, from whidi our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own." 

MatL 88 : 88. 

"After the day of darkness whenthe dead 
Went wandering o'er Moriah." Ifotf. 87:58. 
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'* An adulteious race." MaU. 18 : 80. 

"Galahad, when he heard of Meriia's doom, 
j, Cried, 'li I lose myself, I save myself !'" 

MaU. 10 : 80; 16 : 85. 

'*When the Lord of all things made Himself 
i! Nalud of ^ory for EQs mortal change." 

PkU, % : 5-^. 

^ "Like a flying star 

Led on the gray-hair'd wisdom of the east" 

MaU. 8 : 0. 

"But my time is hard at hand, 
^ And hence I go, and one will crown me King 

I^ in the spiritual dty." 8 Ttm. 4 : 6, 8. 

" Arimathnan Joseph.'' MaU. 87 : 57. 

"Thou hast not lost thyself to saTe thyself." 

MaU. 10 : 80. 

"For now there is a lion in the way." 

Fro9. 88 : 18. 



"What go ye into the wilderness to see?" 

MaU. 11 : 7. 

"Shoutiurs of all the sons of God." /o6. 88 : 7. 
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"Gateways in a ^ory like one peari." Bm. 81 : 18. 
"As ever shepherd knew his sheep." John 10 : 14. 

"Perhaps, like him of Cana in Holy Writ, 
Our il^ur kept hu best until the last." 

John 8 : 1^10. 

**Glory and joy and honour to our Lord." 

Ass. 4 : 11. 

"A seven-times heated furnace." Dan. 8 : 10. 

Great angds, awful shapes, and wings and eyes." 

Ewek. 10 : 18. 
"That One 
Who rose again." 

1 Cor. 15 : 80; 8 Cor. 5 : 15. 
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''Hie flftine aboot a Mcrifioe 
Cndled bj lire from hMTen.'* tClnm.7:l. 

''Would they have rifcn against me in tlieir blood 
Atthelaatday? I mi^t have amwoed tbem 
Sven bcfote high God/' Bm. 6 : 10. 

''That own no luit became they have no kw." 

Rom, 4 : 15. 
**! have no iwordi — 
Then Laaoelott *Yea, between thy lipe— -and sharp. "* 

/«.49:S. 
Tka Jjjn TonDCAMBiT. 

''For I have flung thee pearis and find thee swine." 

MaiL7:9. 

''Fear God: honour the Sng.** lPs(.fl:17. 

"As the water Bloab saw 
Come round by the East" 8 Kitigt 8 : flfHM. 

*'The sootinoo-wonn that twists in Hell 
And stingi itself to everiasting death." /«.M:M. 

''Who marr'd Heaven's image in thee thus?" 

Gm. 1 :i7. 
"That oft I seem as he 
Of irfiom was written* 'a sound is in his ears.'" 

Job 15 : 81. 

"The graat kke of fire." Aw. 90 : 14. 

"Conceits himself as God that he can make 
FSgi out of thistles." iratt.7:lfi. 

'Bfichael tianq[>lmg Satan." Aw. 18 : 7-0. 
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"Late. kte> so ktel and dark the ni|^t and chill." 

MaU. 25 : 1. 

"So she did not see the face 
Which then was as an angel's." AoU : 15. 

QuuM Mart. 

Act I., Sc. 8. 

"'Thou shalt not wed thy brother's wife.' — 'T is written. 
'They shall be chUdleas.'" Las. 80: 81. 
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Sc. 8. 

''Fnm thine own mouth I judge thee." 

Luke 19 : 22. 

"The dd leaven." I Cor, 5: 7. 

Sc. 5. 
''The great angel of the church." Aw. 2 : 1. 

"Whosoever 
Looketh after a woman." MaU, 5 : 28. 

**Wm who made Heaven and earth." Ex. 20 : 11. 

''The living waters of the Faith." John 4 : 10. 
"The palms of Christ" John 12 : 18. 

"Many wolves among you." Acts 20 : 29. 

Act n., Sc. 2. 

"They go like those old Pharisees in John 
Convicted by their conscience, arrant cowards." 

John 8 : 1-11. 

"Fruit of mine own body." P«. 182 : 11. 

Sc. 4. 

"My foes are at my feet . . . 
There let them lie, your footstool." Pa. 110 : 1. 

Act m., Sc. 1. 
"Not red like Iscariot's." MaU. 10 : 4. 

"A pale horse for Death." Rev. 6 : 8. 

"Thou shalt do no murder." MaU. 19 : 18. 

"I have ears to hear." MaU. 11 : 15. 

**Vmhum Dei . . . Word of God." 

Rom. 10 : 17. 

"That cannot spell Esaias from St Paul." 

Rom. 9 : 27. 
Sc. 2. 

"Ave Maria, gratia plena, 
Benedicta tu in mulieribus." Luke 1 : 28. 
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''Tbe MMlel Umiid of BiOyib M^«d her life.** 

/odbna 8 : 18; 6 : 17. 

** And BMilDed me €▼*& m din.** Qm. 4 : 15. 

"Smoe your Herod's death 
How oft halh Peter knocked at liuy's gate^ 
And Mtiy would have rifen and let him in; 
But, liaiy, there were those within the house 
Who would not have it" Ads 18 : 11-17. 

"Sit benedictus fructus ventris tui." 

Liik$l:%SL 

''Our little sister of the Song of Sooffi." 

CanL 8 : 8. 

''Swept and garnished." MatL 18 : 44. 

''The devils m the swine." MaU,9:S»'9L 

"Prince of Fbaoe." /«. 9 : 6. 

"Who will avenge me of mine enemies." /«. 1 : 84. 

"Open, ye everlasting gates." P$. 84 : 7. 

Sc. 8. 

"The blessed angels who r^oioe 
Over one saved." Lyk$ 15 : 10. 

"The Lord who hath redeem'd us 
With his own blood and wash*d us from our sins." 

Res. 5:9. 
"All her breath should* inoensdike* 
Rise to the heavens in grateful praise of Him." 

P«. 141 : 8. 
**These are forgiven • • • 
And range with . . . offal thrown 
Into the blind sea of forgetfulness." 

Mieah 7 : 19. 

*'Tq purchase for ffimself a stainless bride." 

Asp. 19:7. 

"He whom the FWther hath anminted Head 
Of aU his church." Eph.5:9S. 
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Sc. 4. 
'Compel tbem to oome in.** lMi» 14 : 8S. 
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'I would tli^ wore cut off 
That trouble you." OoL 5 : It. 

"little children. 
Love one another." 1 Jdbn 8 : 18; 4:7. 
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'I oome not to bring peaoei but a sword.' 

if ott. 10 : 84. 
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The Church on Peter's rock." ifott. 16 : 18. 
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'When Herod-Henry first 
B^gan to batter at your En^ish Church." 

AdU 18 : 1. 

''The spotless bride of Christ." Ej^ 5 : 87. 

"Like Christ himself on Tabor." ifott. 17:8. 

"God's ri^teous judgment" Rom, 8 : 5. 

"EVn Saint Peter in his time of fear 
Denied his Master, ay» and thrioe^ my Lord." 

Ifott. 86 : 6^74. 

"Bum and Uast them root and branch." 

MaL 4 : 1. 

"His fan may thoroughly purge his floor." 

MaU. 8 : 18. 
Sa 5. 

"The very IVuth and very Word are one." 

John 14 : 6; 1:1. 

''Bade again into the dust we sprang from." 

Gsn. 8 : 19. 
Act IV., Sc. 8. 

"There is more joy in Heaven.*' Lithe 15 : 7. 
"The trumpet of the dead." 1 Car. IB : 58. 
"How are the nu^ty fallen." 



8 Sam. 1 : 19. 
"Pdwer hath been given you." John 19 : 11 
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Sa 8. 
'•Nime dimittH.'* £idbt:S9 

** It li opadiflDt lor one man to die.** 

Jckm 11 : 00. 

"The penitent tfaiefs awaid 
And be with Chrift the Lord in Pkndue." 

Luh$ftS:4S. 

" Rwnfinh er how God made the fierce fire seem 
To thoae three diildren like a pleaaant dew/' 

Ilaii.4:«H». 

''Saint Andrew/' Luh$ 6 : 14. 

"Whither ihould I flee for any hdp?" 

/«. 10 : 8; 90 : e. 

"I am aahamed to lift my eyes to heaven." 

Luk^ 18 : IS. 



That come to Thee for luccour/' John 6 : 87. 

"O God the Son . . . when thou becamest 
Man in the fleah." John 1 : 14. 

''O God the Father, not for little nm 
I>idft thon yield up thy Son to human death/' 

John 8 : 18. 

*'nnpardomd)le. Sin agaimt the light/' 

MaiL 18 : 88. 

"Foifive me, Father, for no merit of mine^ 
But that Thy name by man be i^orified. 
And Thy moat blessed Son's who died for man/' 

John 17 : 1, 8. 

''LoFe of this worid is hatred agamst God/' 

Jame» 4 : 4 

*'Ob«y your King and Queen, and not for dread 
Of these alone* but from the fear of EKm 
Whose ministers th^ be to govern you/' 

I P§L^: 19, 14. 

"But do you good to all 
As much as in you lieth/' OaL 8 : 10. 
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"How hard it if 
For the rich man to enter Heaven.** 

MaiL 19 : 8S. 
''Give to the poor. 
Ye give to God He is with us in the poor." 

Proo. 19 : 17. 

''God's image.*' Gm. 1 : 86. 

"Ignoranoe ciying in the streets.'* 

Proo. 1 : 90, £1. 

"Your oriipnal Adam-day." Oen, £ : 7. 

"This hath offended* — this unworthy hand." 

MaU. 5 : 80. 

Act v., Sc. 1. 

"She is none of those who loathe the honeycomb." 

Pn9. «7 : 7. 

Sc£. 

" It was thou^t we two 
lii^t make one flesh, and deave unto each other 
As man and wife." MaU, 19 : 5. 

"Ubour in vain." P«. 187 : 1. 

"A low voice from the dust" /«. 89 : 4. 



"They say the ^oom of Saul 
Was light/mad by young David's harp." 

1 8am. 16 : 8S. 

"Bring forth death." Jomm 1 : 15. 

Sc. 4. 
"Soft Raiment" Luke 7 : 85. 

'All things in common as in the days of the first churdi when 
Jesus Christ was Kmg." AeU 4 : 88. 

Sc. 5. 

"Gamer the wheat 
And bum the tares with unquenchable fire." 

MaU. 8 : 18; 18 : 40. 

"The shadow of death." P$. 88 : 4. 

"And she loved mudi; pray God she be forgiven." 

Luke 7 : 47. 
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•« An tirfiV a>^ ior food." JbM.8:«L 

AcvL, 8c. L 

"^ Aod koid their bMm op to it 
I tUDk that tiicj would ifolodUM them too^ 
To hftfe the heaTene dear." Lm. 18 : fl. 

''In Hea^w iipii^ 
SIgiie upon earth.** Am. 8 : f7. 

** War m heaTen.** AfP.18:7. 

''IhaWfoii^theiWhtaiMifo.** 8rtn.4:7. 

"Gatea of PeaiL" Rm. 81 : fl. 

''To the deaf adder thee, that will not (kaoe 
However wiaeiy cfaann*d." F». 58 : 4. 

"Let brethren dwdl together in unity* 

P«. 188 : 1. 

Sc. 8. 

''Did not heaven ipeak to men in dreama of old." 

MaU. 8 : 18. 

"Scape-goat** Lm. 18 : 8. 

Act n., Sc. 1. 
"Fiahers of men.*' MaU. 4 : 19. 

"Jonah." Jmtak. 

Sc. 8. 

"For having loat myielf to aave myadf." 

Ifatf. 10 : 80. 

"F^uniliar spirit" 1 8am. 88 : 7. 

"The torch . . . among your atanding com." 

Judgei 15 : 4, 5. 
Act m., Sc. 1. 

"I have built the Lord a house.'* 

1 Kings 8 : 80. 

"Sing, Asaph! dash 
The cymbal, Heman; blow tibe trumpet priest." 

1 Chnn. 85 : 1. 
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*¥$Xi. doixL and fiU the house." 

8 Cibtm. 7:1; I Kingt S: 10. 

'* Jadiin and Boas." 1 Kingi 7 : 81. 

**lVeble denial of the tongue of fleah 
Like Fbter's when he fell.*' MaU. 86 : (N)-74. 

''To wail like Peter." Matt. 86 : 75. 

"Talked with God." &. 88 : 9. 

"Signs in heaven." Dan. 6 : 87. 

Sc. 8. 
''That which Kigned called itsdf God." 

"Render unto Cbmv." MaU. 9St : 81. 

"The Good Shq>herd." John 10 : 11. 

. Act IV., Sc. 1. 
The kingdoms of this world." Rev. 11 : 15. 
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'Akmgof men 
Not made but bom, like the great King of all, 
A ]]|^t among the oacen." Luke 8 : 7. 

Sc. 8. 
"A fast of forty days." Matt. 4 : 8. 

Act v., Sc. 1. 

"Mods-king^ I am the messenger of God, 
ffis Nonnan Danid ! Mene> Mene>Tekel!" 

Dan. 5 : 85. 

"Evil for good." tUm. 8 : 8. 

"Evil for evil." Ram. 18 : 17 

"The peace of God." PM{.4:7. 

"Were the great trumpet blowing Doomsday dawn." 

1 Theu. 4 : 16. 

"Spear into pruning hook." Jod 8 : 10. 

"God of battles." P«. 84 : 8. 
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''There 11 one 
Come M Golkth cune of yofe.** 

1 Sam. 17 : 40. 

"Piftor fngatiir . . . Grez truddatur." 

John 10 : 12; IS. 

''Bquue cnm equite dejicuttur . . . pnecq>itotiir.'* 

Ex. 15 : 1. 

**Gloty to God in the higfaeet" LtUte 8 : 14. 

Sc. SL 

"My puniahment ie moie that I eta bear." 

Qen. 4 : IS. 
Thb Lovsb** Talb. 

"When the oater U^ts are daiicened.'* 

BeeLlStiS. 
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TSD earth and heaven paM.*' ifott. 5 : 18. 

"Length of days." P«. 01 : 16. 

*'The bitteraeei of death." 1 8am, 15 : 82. 

"At that other gaaed. 
ffhf^wg his eyes till aU the fieiy doud* 
Hie prophet and the chariot and the sieed% 
Socked into oneness like a little star 
Were drunk into the inmost blue." 

8 JE^M^ 8 : 11, 18. 

"A land of promise flowing with the milk 
And hoB^ of ddidous memories." iSv. 8 : 8. 

"Exceeding sorrow unto Death." 

ifatf. 86 : 88. 

''She took the body of my past ddi^t» 
Narded and swathed and bahned it for herself. 
And laid it in a sq>ulchre of rock." John 10 : 80-41. 

"The evfl flourish b tho worid." 

F». 87 and 78. 

"Like a vain rich man. 
That having always prospered in the wwld. 
Folding his hands, deals comfortable words. 
To hearts wounded forever." Jot. 8 : 15, 16. 
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Ths Lovkb'b Talk. (Origmal edition.) 

"So, bearing on thro* Being limitless 

The triumph of this foretaste, I had merged 

Glory in ^ory, without sense of change." 

ft Cor. Si 18. 

"Rixpah." 2 8<m, 81 : 8-10. 

" Ai the tiee falls so it must lie." Eed. 11 : 8. 

"Flesh of my flesh — bone of my heme." 

Oen. 8 : 88. 

"My Willy 'ill rise up whole when the trumpet of judgment 'ill 
sound." 1 Ths8$. 4 : 18. 

"Full of compasrion and mercy." P«. 88 : 15. 

Thb Nobthkbn COBBLmL 

"A bdtst of the fettld." &. 88 : 11. 

"Like Sa&tan as fdl 
Down out o' heaven in Hell-fire." Luke 10 : 18. 

In thb Childbxn*b Hobfital. 

"Ye do it to me when ye do it to these." 

Matt. 85 : 40. 

"Spirits in prison." IP0LS: 19. 

"little children should come to me." 

MatL 19 : 14. 
Sib John Ouxsabtlb. 

"Not least art thou, little Bethlehem 
In Judah, for in thee the Lord was bom." 

Mieah5 :8. 
'Hereafter thou, fulfilling Pentecost, 
Must learn to speak the tongues of all the worid." 

Ada 8 : 1-4. 
"Thou l»ingest 
Not peaoei a sword." Matt. 10 : 84. 

"Antichrist" 1 John 8 : 18. 

"The kingdoms of this worid." Aw. 11 : 18. 

"Lovdi give thou power to thy two witnesses." 

Rev. 11 : 8. 
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And pliqr tli» SmiI tut nflfw wfll be FftvL" 

ileto9:4. 
"Or sodi crimei 
Aflholy FlMii — a ahame to ipeak of tliem — 
Amooc the hMthen.'* Epk,5:lL 

^Thb Goepd, the Priest's peeiL flung down to swine.'* 

MaiL 7 : d. 
'*Thy Gospel meant 
To course and range thro' all the wwld." 

Ifoff. U : 14. 
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'Babylon." R09. 17 : 5. 

''How long* O Lord, how long." Rev. 6 : 10. 

"Thou living water." John 4 : 10. 

''He that thirsteth, oome and drink." 

Asp. tt : 17. 

"Power of the keyB.** Mm. 16 : 10. 

"Tliose three! the fourth 
Was like the Son of God! Not burnt were th^. 



Dm. 8: 85. 
"Caiaphas." ifatt. 90:57. 

COLUMBUft. 

"Tlie crowd's roar fdl as at the 'Peace, be stilL'" 

Mark 4 : 80. 

"Por him who gave a new heaven, a new earth. 
As holy John had prophesied of me." R09. 81 : 1. 

"And saw the rivers roll from Paradise." 

Om. f : 10. 

"King David called the heavens a hide, a tent, 
Spiead over earth." P«. 104:2. 

"Bforiah with Jerusalem." 80ftnni.8:l. 

"And I saw 
The dory of the Lord flash up." 

Asp. £1 : lOHTT. 

"From Solomon's now-reoover'd Ophir, all 
The sold that Solomon's navies carried home." 

1 Kuigt : 86H». 
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""O aoul of tittle &itli, dow to believe.** 

iraff.l4:81; LyieUiU. 

'^Tbiie aluU be do mote." Bm. 10 : «. 

**Endi]re ! tboH hast done so wdl for man, that men 
Ciy out against thee; was it otherwise 
With mine own son?" if off. 10 : 84» 25. 

*'Be not cast down. I lead thee by the hand. 
Fear not" Deut. 81 : 8; /«. 41 : 18. 

Thb Votaob or MAKuyuiis. 

'^Remember the words of the Lord when he told ns 
'Vengeance is mine.'" Rom, 18 : 10. 

Db PnoruMDm. 

"From that great deq>, before our wwld begins^ 
Whereon the spirit of God moves as he will." 

Oen.l'.SL 

"Let us make man." Oen. 1 : 00. 

"That one fi|^ no man can look upon." 

1 Tim. : 10. 

"HaOowed be Thy Name." MaU. : 0. 

BacDR. 

Pboloous. 

"Hie spiritual body." 1 Cor. 15 : 44. 

"Let her eat dust like the serpent* and be driven out of her 
Fkiadise." Gen. 8 : 14. 

Act I., Sc. 1. 

"IGng of Cngi." 1 Tim. : 15.* 

"The twdve Apostles." MaU. 10 : 0. 

"Let them be Anathema." 1 Cor. 10 : 02. 

Sc. 8. 

"The Lord be judged again by Pilate." 

MaU. 27 : 8. 
"When murder, common 
As Nature's death, like Egypt's plague, had filled 
All things with Uood, — when eveiy doorway blushed, 
Dash'd red with that unhaUow'd passover." 

Ex. 7 : 10; 12 : 22. 
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''Peter's rodL** MaU, 16 : 18 

^'lifeforalife.'* £r.21:28. 

*'Thoa» the akepherd, hast betrayed the sheep/* 

Jokn 10 : IS. 
''Mortify thy flesh." 

Qfd. 5 : 84; Co2. 8 : 5. 

''Reeds that sway . . . to the wind." 

MqU, 11 : 7. 

"Who but the bridegroom dares to judge the bride?" 

John 8 : 29. 

"As gold otttTalucs dross; li^t» darimess; AbeL Cain." 

EA, 11 : 4. 5, 8. 

"Saint Lasarus." John 11. 

"Deal gently with the young man Absalom." 

% Sam, 18 : 5. 

"Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord." 

P«. 118 : 26. 

Sc. 4. 

"Ye have drunken of my ciq;>." 

Matt. 20 : 28. 
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Bidden to our siq>per." Luke 14 : 7-24. 
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"Steams . . . like the altar at Jerusalem. 

2 8am. 24 : 18. 

" CaU in the poor." Matt. 9St : 0. 

"The princess sat in judgment agunst me." 

Ps. 110 : 28. 

"The Lord hath prepared your table." Ps. 28 : 5. 

"Sheep without the shepherd." Matt. : 86. 

"With Cain's answer; my Lord. Am I his keeper?" 
"The Lord hath set his mark upon him that no man should 
murder him." G^n. 4 : 0-15. 

"With Cain ... in the land of Nod." 

Om. 4 : 16. 
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''Smite him with the edge of the sword." 

Deut. 18 : 15. 

"Smite the ahepherd, and the sheep are scattered." 

ZtfcA. 18 : 7. 

"His Lord and Master in Christ" 

MaU. 20 : 87. 

" Who fed you in the wfldemess." Deut, B: 16. 

Act II., Sc. 1. 
"The voice of the deep." Hab. 8 : 10. 

"Turn the world upside down." Ada 17 : 6. 

Sc. S. 

"Thief-like fled ... no man pursuing." 

Pfoo. 88 : 1. 

"Take heed he do not turn and rend you." 

MaU. 7 : 6. 

"None other God but me." i^r. 20 : 8. 

"Nay, if they were defective as Sunt Peter 
Denying Christ, who yet defied the tyrant. 
We held by his defiance, not by his defect." 

Matt. 26 : 70; Ada 4 : 19. 

"What manner of man he was." Jamea 1 : M. 

"Yea, let a stranger spoil his heritage. 
And let another take his bishoprick." 

Ada 1 : 20. 
"Withstood ... to their faces." Oal. 2 : 11. 

"Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings praise." 

P«. 8:2. 

"A fisher of men." MaU. 4 : 19. 

"Agree with him quickly." Matt. 5 : 25. 

"Still choose Barabbas rather than the Christ." 

MaU. 27 : 21. 

"Absolve the left-hand thief and damn the right." 

Luke 28 : 48. 

"On mine own sdf . • • had had no power except." 

John 19 : 11. 
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''TImni art no prapliet 
Nor jret a prophet's foa." Amot 7 : 14. 

Act in., Sc. 1. 
''Soloinoii-Aluuniiig flowen.'* MaU, 6 : 89. 

''If I bad been Eve in tbe gaiden, I fhould n't have minded 
the apple. For what's an apple?" (7m. 8: 6. 

''Hie seventh Commandment" Ex, 90 : 14. 

Sc. 8. 
''A house on sand." MaU.7 :ft»,ftr 

^^Pnlled . . • the diurdi . . . down iqwn his own head." 

Jvdgei 16 : 89. 

^ A thief at ni|^t • . . hears a door open, . . . 
And thbka, *The master.'" MaU.U : 48. 
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"The thunder of the captains and the 

/o6 89 : 85. 

''The miraculous draught." Luke S : 6. 

««Goliathishig." 1 San. 17 : 4. 

"A whole Peer's sheet" Ada 10 : 11. 

'•Bfagdakn." Luke 8 : 8. 

"The spouse of the great kmg." iZsv. 81 :9. 

"The daui^ter of Zion lies beside the way." 

la. 1 : 8. 

"The priesU of Baal." 8 Kinga 10 : 19. 

"The kiss of peace." 1 Theaa. 5 : 86. 

"Ay,ifthisifbelikethe Devil's ^. 
liiou wilt fall down and worahqi me." 

ira«.4:9. 

"Thou hast trodden thii wuMpress alone." 

la. 68 : 8. 

"The drop may hoDow out the dead stone." 

Job 14 : 19. 
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Bly viaons in the Lord.*' 2 Cor. 18 : 1. 
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*'Miirder her one shepherd, that the sheep.*' 

Matt. W : SI. 
Act IV., Sc. «. 

**The Judas-lover of our passion-play." 

Matt, m : 47. 

"Our great high-priest." EA. 4 : 14. 

Act v., Sc. 1. 
"The Decalogue." Ex. 80. 

Sc. 8. 

"My kingdom is not of this world." 

John 18 : 86. 
"A policy of wise pardon, 
l^^^ins here, as there, to bless thine enemies." 

Matt. 5 : 44, 45. 

"This worid's leaven." I Cor. 5 1 7. 

"These wells of Marah." Ex. 15 : 88. 

"In this life and in the life to come." 

1 Tim. 4 : 8. 

"They spread their raiment down." 

Matt. 81 : 8. 

"Give to the Bong the things that are the Kong's, 
And those of God to God." Matt. 88 : 81. 

"Mailed in the perfect panoply of faith." 

Eph. 6 : 18. 
"The great day 
When God makes up his jewels." MaL 8 : 17. 

"Would that I coukl bear thy cross." 

Matt. 87 : 88. 

"They seek oocasi<m for your death." 

Mark 14 : 55. 

"Why do the heathen rage?" Pi. 8 : 1. 

Sc. 8. 

"Die with him and be gloriiSed together." 

Bom. 8 : 17. 
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*'11mni|^ . . . the great deeps were broken up again.*' 

Gm. 7 : 11. 

"Knodc and it shall be opened." Matt. 7 : 7. 

''Not tho' it be their hour, the power of darkness.*' 

LukeftStiSS. 

**Bt is not yet ascended to the Father." 

John 80 : 17. 
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Tl^t out the good fight» die conqueror.* 

2 Tiwi. 4 : 7. 

"At the ri^t hand of Power 
Power and great glory — for thy Church, O Lord — 
Into thy hands, O Lord, into thy hands !" 

Luke 82 : 69; 2S : 46. 

"Win the earth gape and swallow us?" 

Num. 16 : 32. 

ACHILUDB. 

"Smoke from a city goes to heaven." 

JoA. 8 : 20. 

To E. FiTSQItBALO. 

"As if they knew your diet spares 
Whatever moved in that full sheet 
Let down to Peter at his prayers." Aeii 10 : 11. 

"Grapes of Eshcol hugeness." Num. 18 *. 28. 
Thb Wbbcx. 

"The wages of sin is death." Bom. 6 : 28. 

"I am the Jmiah; the crew should cast me into the deep '* 

JmuA 1 : 15. 

"Was it wdl with the'child?" 2 K%nif9 4 : 26. 
DnPAiB. 

"He is only a doud and a smoke who was once a pillar ot fire." 

Ex. 18 : 21. 

"Ah God . . . I was taking the name in vain." 

Ex. 20 : 7. 

"Tin the sun and moon of our Sdenoe are both of them 
turned into Uood." Jod 2 : 81. 

"Does what he wiU with his own." 

MaU. 20 : 15. 
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The Fuoht. 
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The godless Jephtha vows his child . . . 

To one cast of the dice." Judge$ 11 : 90. 

Eablt Sfbing. 

"Makes all things new.'* Bn, 21 : 15. 

"A Jacob's ladder falls." Om. 28 : 12. 

LocKBLET Hai^u Sixtt Yeabs Afteb. 

Love your enemy, bless your haters, said the Greatest of 
the great." MaU, 6 : 44. 

Have we grown at last beyond the passions of the primal 

dan, 
mil your enemy, for you hate him." MaU. 5 : 43. 

"Dust to dust." 

Eed. 8 : 20; Jo6 34 : 15. 

"What ue men that he should heed us? cried the king of 
sacred song." F«. 8 : 4. 

"The trampled serpent." Oen. 3 : 15. 

"Follow you the star that li^^ts a desert pathway, yours 
or mine. 
Forward till you see the highest Human Nature is divine." 

MaU. 2 : 2. 

"Follow Lij^t and do the Right — for man can half control 
his doom — 
Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant tomb." 

John 20 : 12. 
The Chabge of the Heavy Bbioade. 

Epilogue. 
"Though carved in harder sUme 
The falling drop will make his name 
As mortal as my own." Job 14 : 19. 

The Falcx>n. 

"Happy was the prodigal «on." 

Luke 15 : 20-28. 
The Fbomibb of Mat. 

Act I. 

"Let us eat and drink for tomoirow we die.'* 

Is. 22 : 13; 1 Cor. IS : 82. 
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**¥«■» tho' the fire ■hould run akmg the groumL 
As it onoe did in Ecypt" £v.0:88. 

Act n. 

"As long M the man nrved for *is nreet'wt i' Scriptuie/' 

0011.80:20. 
Act m. 

^^FocgiTe htm seventy timet and seven." 

MaU. 18 : tt. 

'"This vall^ of tears." Ps. 84 : 6. 

VAaniSM. 

''Innocence seethed in her mother's milk.'* 

&.84:M. 

''He that has nail'd aU Beah to the Cross." 

GaLS:i4u 

"The dead are not dead, but alive." 

MaU, n : 82; Mark 12 : 27; Luhe 10 : 88. 
Own Boa. 

"Faftithful an' IVue — them words be i' Scriptur'." 

k89. 82 : 6. 

"Or like t'other Hangd i' Scriptur' at summun seed i' the 
flakmeb 
When summun 'ed hax'd fur a son, an' 'e promised a son 
to she." Judge» 18 : lIHei. 

"Judgment daKy." MaU. 12 : 86. 

Tex Rino. 

"Father's fault visited on the children." 

Ex. 80 : 8. 

"The veil is rending." MaU. 27 : 51. 

FOBLOBN. 

"Dau^ter of the seed of Cain." Osn. 4. 

Hafpt. 

"My soldier of the cross." 8 Tim. 8 : 8. 

"A crueller mark than Cain's." Omi, 4 : 15. 

"Creature which in Eden was divine." 

Oen. 1 : 27. 

"When we shall stand transBguredt like Christ on Hermon 
hill." MaU. 17 : 1» 2. 
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**Clove the Moslem . • . moon . . . and changed it into 
blood." Jod ft : 31. 

"'libera me, Domine!' you sang the Psalm." Ps. 6. 

"If man and wife be but one flesh." Matt. 19 : 6. 

To Mabt Botlb. 

"Dives and Lazarus." Luke 16 : 19-31. 

Mbrun and The Gleam. 

"Drew to the valley 
Named of the shadow." P«. 28 : 4. 

Romnet'b RmcoBflx. 

"Ay, but when the shout 
Of his descending peals from heaven." 

1 Thes9. 4 : 16. 

"Why left you wife and children? for my sake? 
According to my word?" Mark 10 : 89. 

"The coals of fire you heap upon my head 
Have erased me." Bam, 12 : 20. 

CnoflBiNo THE Bab. 

"I hope to see my Pilot face to face. 
When I have crost the bar." 

IJahnSift; 1 Cor. IS : 12. 
The Fobbstebb. 

Act I., Sc. 1. 

"Sufficient for the day." Matt. 6 : 84. 

Act n., Sc. 1. 

"The serpent that had crept into the garden." 

Oen. 8 : 1. 

"The palms of Paradise." jR^i;. 7 : 9. 

Act m., Sc. 1. 

"SeD all thou hast and give it to the poor." 

MaU. 19 : 21. 
Act IV.. Sc. 1. 

"The IQng of Kings." Rev. 17 : 14. 

"WiU hang as high as Haman." 

Eith. 7 : 9, 10. 

"Beelzebub." Matt. 10 : 25: 
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**! am like the man 
Li Holy Writ, iHio biou^t his talent back.** 

MaU. ta : 8& 
AxniB'a Dbbam. 

"AUah, my their lacred book, is Love.'* 

1 Jokn 4 : 16. 

*'Love one another, little ones.*' 

John Id : 8S, 84. 

"Blem your penecutorB." Rom, 12 : 14. 

*'The Sun of Bii^teouoiess." Md. 4 : 2. 

" Bear falae witness.'* Ex. 90 : 16. 

Tbb Chubch Wabdim . 

"The narra gaftte." MaU. 7 : 14. 

""llie tongue's sit afire o' Hell." Ja$, 8 : 6. 

*'Bythe6nUloeo'theLord — Ihave wot I have." 

1 Cor. 15 : 10. 

"The IQngdom o' Heaven." Matt. 8 : 2. 

GsAunr. 

'*For a woman ruined the worid. 
As God's own Scriptures tdl." Oen. 8 : 1-4. 

**! had cursed — the day I was bom." Job 8 : 8. 

'"Hie Heaven of Heavens." 1 Kingt 8 : 27. 

''Fsoe to face with her Lord." 1 Cor. 18 : 12. 
Tbm Dawn. 

'* A babe in the red-hot ]Mdms 
Of a Moloch of Tyie." 2 i^tfi^ 28 : 10. 

Tex Dbbaiob. 

"The meek shall inherit the earth." MaU. 5:5. 

BSWLMMMS FOBM. 

"Are figs of thistles? Or grapes of thorns?" 

MaU. 7 : 16. 
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